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cw Preface 


The necessarily sharp differences of opinion which exist among philos- 
phers holding divergent views of education have sometimes become so 
crimonious that someone has been led to remark wryly that philosophers 
re men who love wisdom and hate each other. 

Discourse concerning conflicting philosophical viewpoints in educa- 
ion can, of course, be carried on in a spirit of frank inquiry that does not 
ecessitate impugning the intelligence or the motives of one who dis- 
grees with you. Educational philosophers can join in seeking areas of 
onsensus as well in exploring areas of conflict. But, in seeking con- 
ensus On important matters of educational theory, the philosopher can- 
ot honestly ignore the differences and conflicts that actually exist, nor 
an he conscientiously avoid stating clearly his own viewpoint. 

This book attempts to explore the basic issues of educational philos- 
phy in which current educational practices are rooted by assessing the 
onflicts and contributions of the major systems of educational philos- 
phy and presenting a viewpoint that is as clear and consistent as pos- 
ible. ‘This is done with a clear recognition that the traditionally- 
tganized philosophic “systems” exist more in philosophic theory than 
1 educational practice—that most schools for children and youth are 
perated with very little attention to their congruence with “schools” of 
hilosophy. And it is this important point of contact between schools- 
s-they-are and philosophic theory about education that this book 
xamines. 

For educational philosophy has little value as “pure” theory unrelated 
0 actual practice—the kind of philosophic theory that Macauley once 
corned as being “meanly proud of its own unprofitableness.” Unless 
he philosophy of education makes a difference in how the educational 
nterprise is conducted, it doesn’t deserve much of ourattention. ‘There- 
ore, merely descriptive philosophy—philosophy of education—is not suf- 
cient for our time. We need a philosophy for education in America, 
me that clarifies and motivates educational practice at the operating 
evel. 

ill 
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General acceptance of the idea that educational philosophy must make 
a difference in educational practice has led some writers to accede to the 
plaintive request of the beginner in the field of philosophy that we “just 
skip” the history, the technical terminology, and the theory, and get 
tight down to educational problems. ‘This can’t be done effectively. 
The most effective way to gain an understanding of the basic operational 
issues in American education is to study them in the light of accumulated 
experience and theory, and in the context of the philosophical issues that 
underlie our cultural problems as a whole. Then, and only then, can 
we build an operating philosophy for American education. 

Therefore, this book has been divided into four sections, each a se- 
quential part of a presentation of educational philosophy which appraises 
the contributions and challenges of established educational theories in 
the light of the needs of our own cultural era, and suggests a positive but 
non-authoritarian viewpoint on the basis of which concrete educational 
practices can be successfully carried out. 

Knowledge leads to understanding, and understanding to commit- 
ment. Only when those of us who are deeply concerned with educa- 
tional problems have knowledge of philosophy, understanding of philo- 
sophic conflict and consensus, and commitment to clear educational 
goals, can we truly have a satisfying and effective philosophy for Ameri- 
can education. 


Kenneth H. Hansen 
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Philosophy in Action 


[F WE LIVED today in a precise, simple, uncomplicated world where 
everything could be set forth in categories neatly labeled black and 
white, good and bad, right and wrong, there would perhaps be no need 
for philosophy. If such a world ever existed, that time is long past. 
loday, we find ourselves living in a confused and complex world and 
we sometimes feel like the King of Siam in the musical play, The King 
ind I, who complains about the complexities of ruling a modern nation. 
lhe King says plaintively that when he was a boy, some things were 
simply so and others were not so. Now, he says, the trouble is that 
some things are n-e-a-r-ly so and others n-e-a-r-ly not! 

It is this area of the “n-e-a-r-ly so” and the “n-e-a-r-ly not” that con- 
fronts the philosopher of today, whether his field be that of traditional 
academic philosophy or philosophy applied to a special field such as 
education. Yet in an allegedly practical matter such as education, we 
tend to shy away from considering philosophy at all because of its 
popular reputation as being a study that is abstract—abstract in language 
and abstracted from the real problems of life. 

We know, nevertheless, that education must deal with many problems 
that have final answers that can be discerned only in terms of the 
“nearly so” or the “nearly not.” ‘This fact puts these problems squarely 
into the realm of philosophy. But philosophy has so long suffered 
from the popular misconception of being a study of abstract “truth” and 
“knowledge” and “value” that it is often difficult for us to see how 
the serious and detailed study of philosophy has any application to the 
real and practical problems of education. 

The philosopher himself is popularly reputed to be unrealistic and 
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impractical. We are not so naive, of course, as to continue to think 
of the philosopher as an old man with a long white beard, one who 
sits in some place far removed from the world of ordinary affairs, end- 
lessly contemplating with a sort of detached Olympian majesty the 
ultimate problems of truth, reality, and value. We are perhaps more 
inclined to think of the philosopher as an ordinary person who can't 
quite come to grips with the practical matters of life. ‘Therefore, we 
can relish the gently sardonic description of a philosopher as “a blind 
man in a dark room looking for a black cat that isn’t there.” And 
when this description concludes with the tongue-in-cheek statement that 
the philosopher not only looks for this cat but finds it, our charitable 
but condescending view of the role of the philosopher is complete! 

So, we admit readily that the world today is not a simple world of 
black and white, truth and falsehood, yes and no. We recognize that 
some things are nearly so and others nearly not, and that the job of a 
thoughtful man is to try to distinguish some guide lines and paths and 
directions in such an uncertain world. But we still feel that philosophy 
—because it is so abstract, so unrealistic and so impractical—must 
somehow be dismissed as being purely theoretical. Since we are prac- 
tical folk, living in a materialistic age where hardheaded realism is the 
only practical outlook, we become very impatient with theory, particu- 
larly when it is presented as being important—even central—to the 
practical affairs of the work-a-day world. And nothing seems more 
immediately practical to one interested in education than such everyday 
problems as what should be taught in the school, how to develop and 
maintain discipline, how to insure adequate financial support for the 
schools, and how to organize and administer the schools so that 
the children get the maximum education and the taxpayer gets the best 
return for each dollar spent. In such demonstrably practical problems, 
why must we confuse the plain issues before us by delving into the realm 
of philosophy—an abstract, unrealistic, impractical, and theoretical 
study? 


c~ The Concerns of Philosophy 


Perhaps the function of philosophy in the practical matters of educa- 
tion can be understood better if we look briefly at what philosophy is 
really about. What are the concerns of philosophy as a distinct field 
of study? We have all heard the old cliché about philosophy being, 
according to its literal root in the Greek language, the “love of wisdom,” 
and the philosopher being one who, therefore, is a lover of wisdom. 
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This is perhaps an adequate definition of philosophy etymologically, 
but it doesn’t answer very many practical questions. All of us can 
complacently assume that we are lovers of wisdom, and that—at least 
when we are not too busy doing something practical—we could enjoy 
devoting a little time to loving wisdom. But to describe philosophy 
only in terms of the root meaning of the word itself is not enough. 
What is philosophy really concerned with? 

Philosophy has as its chief concern the study of the fundamental 
problems of reality, truth, and value. More specifically, philosophy 
is concerned with the very nature of the world itself and of the Cause 
(call it God or science or natural law) that created and continues to 
sustain the workings of the world. Philosophy is concerned with man 
and with society—not primarily individual instances of specific men or 
specific societies, but with the whole broad concept of mankind in this 
world, whatever the nature of the world may be. Philosophy is con- 
cerned with truth, whether truth be thought of as an abstract and 
absolute quality, or as a series of separate, detailed, but interlocking 
facts brought together into some sort of comprehensive whole that we 
can call knowledge. Philosophy is concerned with what makes things 
good or evil, ugly or beautiful, right or wrong, valuable or worthless. 

All of these are the broad questions with which philosophy deals. 
Just listing them, however, may serve to confirm a prejudice that was 
mentioned in the preceding paragraphs: that philosophy, delightful an 
intellectual pastime as it may be, is not really concerned with current 
problems of education. But before we dismiss philosophy so lightly 
as being concerned only with broad questions of the nature of the world 
and of man, the nature of truth, fact, and knowledge, and the nature 
of and determination of good and evil, we must probe a little further into 
the relation of these broad and apparently impractical concerns of phi- 
losophy to problems of the school. 

We may examine just a few of the immediate issues of education as 
they are faced by both educators and lay citizens today; perhaps in this 
examination we can see more clearly how the apparently theoretical 
concerns of philosophy actually bring us to grips with the everyday 
practical problems which must be met and solved if an educational 
system is to be successful. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL ROOTS OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
“The main job of the school is to teach the fundamentals.” No state- 


ment about education would receive more popular support today than 
one such as this. In a time when academic learnings and good, sound, 
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hard, basic education are again becoming popular (though it is question- 
able whether this popularity stems more from our admiration of learning 
or from our fear of another country), almost everybody seems to agree 
that the schools ought to teach the fundamentals. When we try to 
describe, however, what each of us means by the fundamentals, or 
even what a fairly homogeneous group of scholars might mean by the 
fundamentals, we begin to run into difficulty. What really is funda- 
mental in education? What is meant by the term “basic education”? 
Without being flippant at all, it might be said that one man’s guess 
seems to be as good as another. 

It would seem at first glance that all rational people everywhere 
ought to be able to agree on the fundamentals in education. Yet even 
casual perusal of current magazine articles and books about education, 
or a casual reading of the letters-to-the-editor column in any newspaper, 
at once alerts us to the fact that many people talk boldly about the 
fundamentals but very few agree on just what they are talking about. 
This is obviously not only a practical educational problem but a prob- 
lem of basic philosophic import. If we can’t decide what we mean by 
the fundamentals, how can we teach them? 

“Fundamentals” presumably would mean those things which are in 
themselves the foundations of other learnings. That definition would 
lead us to believe at once that reading, writing, arithmetic, knowledge 
of some of the basic principles of science and at least a fair outline of 
the chronology of the history of the Western world would be funda- 
mental in our civilization. However, as soon as we add that last 
phrase, “in our civilization,” the elusive nature of fundamentals becomes 
apparent. If these are basic and fundamental in our civilization, but 
not in some other (say in the heart of darkest Africa) then it must be 
that what is fundamental depends not on the nature of the learning 
itself but on the social context in which it is learned, valued, and used. 

It may seem at this point as though we are making the simple prob- 
lem of “fundamentals” much more complicated than it ought to be. 
This is not so; it’s just plain complicated by itself! Even recognizing 
this inherent complexity, you may still impatiently suggest that we just 
skip the theory and get down to brass tacks. This is more difficult 
than it sounds. If what we really want to find out is just this: “what 
are the fundamentals that should be taught in our public schools?”, we 
will have to deal with some theory of reality and knowledge whether we 
want to or not. An illustration—real and practical and current—may 
help clarify this problem. 

In a large city in the southwestern part of the United States, the 
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principal of an elementary school called an eighth-grade girl into his 
office to counsel with her about a seemingly incredible report that she 
was spending her evenings as a common prostitute. She readily ad- 
mitted the truth of the charge, but looking defiantly at the principal 
she said, “Mr. Brown, my mother works all day in the carrot fields, 
twelve hours, and brings home four dollars. I work on the streets from 
8 to 12 at night and bring home fifteen dollars. I have six brothers 
and sisters and we need the money. I earn it. What’s so wrong 
about that?” 

Here is the problem that faced the principal: he knew the elementary 
school was doing a fine job with the fundamentals as they were cus- 
tomarily understood, but he was having to redefine what was really 
fundamental knowledge for the children of the low socio-economic and 
meager ethical background which his school served. More fundamental, 
perhaps, than any formal instruction in reading and writing and social 
studies in that school would be fundamental instruction in health and 
morals. 

Admittedly, this doesn’t simplify our problem at all. If we agree 
that we must teach the fundamentals, we run head-on into the problem 
of what we mean by “teach.” Has a student been “taught” when facts 
have been presented to him? Has he “learned” when he can repeat 
these facts? Does he have what we can justifiably call “knowledge” 
when what he knows is remembered only until the next examination? 
These are basic philosophic questions about the nature of truth, fact, 
and knowledge. When considered along with the questions raised in 
the preceding paragraphs, we see that such an apparently simply state- 
ment as “‘we should teach the fundamentals” leads us into inescapable 
philosophic consideration of the nature of man and society, how we 
get and use knowledge, and what knowledge is of greater or lesser worth. 

“The schools should teach citizenship.” ‘This looks like a fine state- 
ment that would be acceptable to all educators and laymen in America. 
Everybody believes in citizenship. Everybody agrees that one of the 
purposes of education is to make better citizens. There is almost 
complete agreement on the belief that given the proper motivation, 
proper learning situation, and the proper instructional techniques, 
citizenship is something that not only should but can be taught in the 
schools. But just what do we mean by citizenship? This is where 
philosophical questions arise. 

From one widely-held viewpoint, citizenship is simply doing the things 
that are the accepted duties of the citizen in a democratic society. It 
might be described as democratic participation in the life of a society. 
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From another viewpoint, citizenship is an intangible, ideal quality that 
is not so much possessed as inherited, not so much learned as accepted. 
This would mean that the concept of citizenship might be thought of 
as a kind of acquiescence to the highest ideals of a society, an allegiance 
to democratic principles, or an obedience to certain laws and regulations. 

So the problem of teaching citizenship is not solved by setting up in 
the schools certain learning conditions, certain teaching materials, and 
using certain instructional techniques. A basic question still remains: 
What is the “good” citizen? 

“The schools ought to teach discipline.’ General agreement or con- 
sensus could probably be obtained on some such statement as this, but 
- what do we mean by discipline, really? ‘This is a philosophical question, 
of course, but it is also a very practical one. Is discipline conformity to 
some ideal authority? Is discipline something that is imposed from 
without? Perhaps it is an inner feeling, an inner commitment that 
the student uses as a guide to his own action. Is lack of discipline best 
described as a defect in character, a failure to hold the proper ideals, or 
an inadequacy in experiential background? Is the widely current 
psychological theory described by the general term “permissiveness” 
conducive to the development of true discipline, or does it result in 
laxness of discipline, in misbehavior, and in delinquency? 

These, again, may seem more like simple questions of choosing the 
right teaching methodology; you might say that if we could find the right 
teaching technique the problem of school discipline would be solved. 
But a more careful appraisal of the problem leads to the unmistakable 
conclusion that there is in our society a great variety of opinions about 
what good discipline really is or ideally should be. These again are 
fundamental questions about the nature of man and society, about the 
way in which knowledge obtained comes to direct behavior, and about 
what is really of greater or lesser value in ordering the thoughts and 
actions of children in a school situation or adults in an adult society. 
Once again, therefore, these questions are basically philosophical. 

School finance. Obtaining and expending money for school purposes 
are often thought to be primarily fiscal and administrative problems. 
‘They involve such material factors as the assessed valuation of the school 
district, the per-pupil wealth of the district, the technicalities of budget 
making, the procedures for issuing bonds to pay for new school buildings, 
and the businesslike questions of how to get the most for the school 
dollar in terms of purchasing policy, teacher salary schedules, and other 
rather mechanical administrative matters. 

Really, however, the fundamental question that underlies all questions 
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of school finance is one that is ultimately a value judgment—a judgment 
about the value of the school to our society, and a moral judgment about 
how much of our local, state, or national resources we ought to put into 
education. No one could legitimately maintain that the financing of 
schools does not involve practical problems of fiscal authority, good 
business management, and fiscally sound accounting procedures. When 
we push the school-finance problem back to its root, however, we 
find that these purely mechanical monetary details become insignificant 
when viewed in the perspective of the larger problem: how much do 
we value education in our society? What are we really willing to pay, 
not only for education as a whole but for different facets of education— 
regular classroom instruction, school health and guidance services, or 
extracurricular activities? 

These are not questions that can be answered simply by careful at- 
tention to accounting details. ‘They are questions that can be answered 
only in the light of individual and collective views about the importance 
of education in relation to the rest of the enterprises of our democratic 
society. 

Liberal education. ‘Today, there is a great revival of interest in what 
is rather generally called liberal education. We are reminded frequently 
that it is not enough that a person learn how to make a living or that 
he be given a purely technical or vocational training. He has also to 
learn how to live as a free man in a society of mankind. So, liberal 
education is highly prized, but it is variously defined as education for 
free men, or as education in the “liberal tradition,” or as any sort of 
education that is not vocational. 

If we are going to expend a great deal of effort and money in trying 
to provide something that we call liberal education, but at the same 
time find ourselves unable to define what we mean by the term, it is 
quite obvious that our expenditures might just as likely be foolish as 
wise. Unless we again push back our basic agreement that liberal 
education is a “good thing” to a fundamental consideration of the 
varying views which the term expresses, we cannot really know what we 
are doing in trying to provide this sort of education. ‘Teaching certain 
things and calling them “liberal education” may involve only matters 
of educational practice; but defining what we ultimately mean by a 
liberal education is a matter of educational philosophy. 

Respect for intellectual excellence. In an age when we have again 
become aware that man does not live by bread alone, and that success 
cannot be measured by the length of one’s automobile or the width of 
his television screen, a rebirth of interest in intellectual excellence is 
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apparent. It is not at all diffcult to obtain reasonable consensus among 
most reasonably intelligent people that the schools should teach respect 
for the intellect and that they should make the training of the intellect 
a major—perhaps the central—task of the school. But it is much more 
difficult to obtain consensus on what is meant by the intellect. Is the 
intellect some ideal essence that can be described as pure mind? Is 
the intellect identical with what has been called for thousands of years 
the faculty of reason? 

Some would argue that these questions are not philosophical, but 
merely psychological. ‘They would suggest that if we understood the 
mechanics of the learning process, we could pinpoint precisely what 
we mean by intellect, reason, or mind. But there are philosophical 
problems involved also. Is the mind of separate nature and quality 
from the more physical part of man we call the body? A good many 
educators still believe that it is. Does knowledge reside in this separate 
part of man called the mind, and is it obtained through a special process 
called reason? Certain educational philosophies base their entire prac- 
tice and program on such assumptions. Many other questions could 
be raised, but these should suffice to show that the basic definition of 
what we mean by respect for intellectual excellence is ultimately one of 
philosophical understanding and viewpoint. 


6~2 The Methods of Philosophy 


The questions that have been raised are all representative of current 
educational problems. ‘They are, as we have seen, all philosophical 
questions as well, and fit directly into those areas which we have described 
as being the concerns of philosophy: the nature of reality, the nature 
of truth, the nature of value. If it is true that these educational ques- 
tions are also philosophical questions, it becomes quite clear that they 
can’t be answered intelligently without recourse to some of the methods 
of philosophy. 

If we define the scope of philosophy as a concern with the funda- 
mental questions of reality, truth, and value, then it follows that any 
effective philosophy will have to develop certain methods of inquiry 
that will help solve the problems that philosophy raises. It would be 
a mistake to assume that philosophy, as a special field of study, has any 
exclusive patent on certain methods of inquiry and reasoning. Phi- 
losophy has occasionally deserved its reputation for being abstract and 
esoteric (and even a bit smug about its place as the most important of 
all studies and the fount of all wisdom) just because philosophers have 
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sometimes maintained that they do have a special kind of access to 
truth and special facility in deciding what is right or wrong. 

Philosophy offers no special royal road to understanding reality, truth, 
and value, but it does use some definite methods which can help bring 
about such understanding. 

Rational inquiry. Philosophy is basically a method of rational in- 
quiry. Philosophy does its best to employ the processes of human 
reason in order to come to grips with and find answers to questions that 
matter. ‘Thus, philosophy is a great deal like just ordinary careful 
thinking, and it shares many of the processes and techniques used in 
scientific inquiry, experimentation, and investigation. In many ways, 
philosophy is just a rather specialized and technical example of the 
sort of thinking that any one of us does when he is faced with a prob- 
lem—he tries to think his way through to a solution. 

Questioning of assumptions. But philosophy is a little bit different 
from other methods of study in that it uses its methods of rational 
inquiry to push back to very basic beliefs. In much of scientific investi- 
gation, certain postulates or hypotheses are simply accepted as truth, 
much as in geometry one accepts certain postulates as “given.” ‘The 
philosopher is more inclined to question the basic assumptions under- 
lying his beliefs. For that reason, philosophy is sometimes described 
as that branch of human knowledge which specializes in developing 
general theories for each specific belief or viewpoint that is held. 

Logic. Philosophy uses some of the techniques and rules of logic, 
but it would be a mistake to think of philosophy and logic as synony- 
mous. The difficulty is that there are many different kinds of logic— 
syllogistic logic, symbolic logic, linguistic logic, mathematical logic, and 
many others. Logic in itself, then, is not philosophy; but the philoso- 
pher tries to follow the generally developed and accepted rules of 
reasoning logically from cause to effect and of making logical generaliza- 
tions that do not do violence to his basic assumptions. In brief, this is 
the method of logic used in almost any field. 

Analysis and synthesis. The philosopher is particularly concerned 
with using the techniques of analysis and synthesis. He first tries to 
take any problem apart in order to discern the basic elements of the 
problem and the basic assumptions that underlie his own thinking 
about the problem. But he is not satisfied merely to dissect. He 
attempts to go a step farther and build back a new belief after he has 
taken apart and analyzed the older belief. ‘Thus, he starts with an 
analytical approach but ends with a new synthesis of knowledge and 
ideas that gives him a more satisfying sense of mastery of the problem, 
at the same time that it gives him a new sense of direction. 
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Creative thinking. The philosopher never feels that he has actually 
solved the problems about which he is concerned. He may have 
employed all the techniques available, including rational inquiry, push- 
ing back to his basic beliefs, techniques of logical thinking, and analysis 
and synthesis of ideas. But the philosopher is not satisfied until he 
has done something that takes him beyond even a new synthesis of 
ideas. The philosopher is interested in creative thinking—bold, imagi- 
native, new ideas that add to the fund of human knowledge and—he 
hopes—will ultimately aid man in the problems of living. 

Breadth of view. In order to make this philosophic methodology 
productive, the philosopher has to pay a great deal of attention to getting 
broad perspective on his problems. He knows that one problem is 
always interrelated with others, and that one apparent “solution” often 
simply leads to more problems. Thus, he finds himself consistently 
and constantly dealing with wholes rather than parts; he likes to think, 
at least, that he is not concerned with little bits and pieces, little atom- 
istic particles of information, but with whole ideas or concepts or 
principles. 

Devotion to ideas and their consequences. Even though the phrase 
itself is not a complete description of philosophy, the philosopher is 
ultimately a “lover of wisdom.” He feels a profound personal identif- 
cation with the problems in which he deals; he just can’t bring himself 
to look at them from a purely abstract and impersonal viewpoint. ‘This 
is largely because he believes that ideas do have consequences, and that 
the consequences can be important. Thus he feels impelled to go 
beyond the mere processes of logical analysis and synthesis, beyond 
creative thinking about large issues, beyond all of these into some sort 
of conclusion that enables him to make commitments, and that makes 
these commitments become a part of his action. 

Thus, it should be apparent that the methods of philosophy are not 
really so much different from the methods of other kinds of inquiry 
and thinking, except that they are perhaps broader in their scope, deeper 
in their probing, more searching in their self-criticism, and productive 
of a greater degree of personal commitment to a course of action. 


6~_ Is Philosophy Necessary? 


Non-philosophers sometimes take a rather skeptical view of the 
necessity of philosophy. They grant that it may be a pleasant way of 
spending one’s time, and a sort of harmless pursuit for those who are 
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interested—like a kind of intellectual chess game, the outcome of which 
teally makes no difference. But our contention is that philosophy is 
necessary, despite some of the rather attractive alternatives to philo- 
sophic thinking that are sometimes offered. 


6~ Alternatives to Philosophy 


Belief. ‘There are those who would suggest that a person to be an 
adequate philosopher merely needs to be able to state what he believes. 
If he simply says “I believe” this or that, he has expressed a philosophi- 
cal position. But mere statement of belief without any supporting 
logic or any analysis of the grounds for these beliefs usually results in 
nothing more than a reiteration of existing prejudices. That is not 
philosophy. 

Scientific method. Some people maintain that if a thinker simply 
follows the scientific method there is no necessity for philosophy. 
This apparent conflict between science and philosophy will be discussed 
in greater detail in Chapter 3, but it should be noted here that the 
methods of science are actually only one approach, and as such are more 
limited than philosophy in both method and outlook. 

Logic. Some persons reject philosophy on the grounds that if one 
thinks “logically” he does not have to bother himself with the com- 
plexities and the seeming absurdities of abstract philosophical thinking. 
As indicated above, logic is not in itself philosophy; it is simply a set 
of accepted rules for thinking about specific things. It is obvious that 
the logic of geometry is not the same as the logic of social anthropology. 
Logic is a technique. Philosophy is partly a technique, a method, but 
it offers a point of view much broader and (we maintain) much more 
productive than logic alone. 

Common sense. The sharpest criticism that philosophy receives 
comes from those who contend that just good common sense (or horse 
sense, as it is sometimes called) is enough to solve the ordinary prob- 
lems of ordinary men. The difficulty with common sense is that it 1s 
often just another name for prejudice or for short cuts in thinking, or 
for inadequate consideration of a problem. Common sense has some- 
what the same relationship to philosophy that witchcraft has to the 
practice of modern medicine. Sometimes it works; when it does, fine! 
Much of the time it doesn’t work; and when it doesn’t work, the failure 
is simply forgotten. 

The real trouble with horse sense is that it is all too aptly named: 
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It’s about the kind of sense that horses have. We would contend that 
human beings, representing a presumably higher level of creation or 
evolutionary development, ought to be willing to use intelligence at the 
human level. The highest development of systematic, rational, logical, 
creative thinking may be found in the intelligent application of the 
methods of philosophy. 

Educational philosophy is necessary, then, if the basic questions about 
reality, truth, and value which bear directly on problems of education 
are to be adequately answered. Philosophy is further necessary in 
education if action is to be taken. It is for this reason, as explained 
in the preface, that this book is called philosophy for American educa- 
tion rather than philosophy of American education. A merely descrip- 
tive philosophy—one which suggests that here is one alternative and 
here is another: take your choice—is not what is needed to give direction 
to our educational system. Only when we have a sense of direction do 
we have a basis for action. 


6~ > Putting Educational Philosophy to Use 


To use philosophy, we need to understand at least some of the 
language of the philosopher. Sidney Hook once pointed out that a 
great deal of what passes for philosophical profundity consists of using 
the same word in two different meanings and shifting back and forth 
between these two meanings without being found out by your audience! 
One of the basic reasons for understanding the language of philosophy 
is to assure that we are all talking about the same thing. 

If we are to use philosophy adequately, we have to bring the historical 
intellectual disciplines of philosophy to bear on the problems of educa- 
tion. It would be foolish to suggest that man in the last half of the 
20th century can or should do all the thinking that needs to be done 
about the age-old problems of education. Only as we investigate and 
understand and learn to appreciate the philosophic contributions of 
earlier times do we bring to bear on our problems the maximum degree 
of philosophical understanding. And to understand some of these 
earlier philosophies, we need to learn to talk at least a bit of the 
language of philosophers. 

If we don’t want to get bogged down in one little part of philosophy, 
uncritically accepting a single view because it appears initially attractive, 
we need to be able to understand quite a number of different philosophic 
positions. Philosophy reaches its highest point as a human intellectual 
endeavor when it is able to gain a broad perspective of the problems of 
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reality, truth, and value. Only as we can see varying, conflicting, or 
complementary philosophical positions are we able to get the kind of 
perspective that will enable us to take the long view. Only as we 
understand many different kinds of philosophies can we foresee the 
possible consequences of their acceptance as guide lines for education. 
Thus, to make any progress in philosophic thinking, we need to 
approach next the task of understanding some of the language of phi- 
losophy as it can be brought to bear on the problems of education. 


6~ Suggested Readings 


I. ANTHOLOGIES: The following anthologies contain well-chosen se- 
lections from writers, mostly contemporary, who represent some of the most 
articulate proponents of different philosophical viewpoints: 


Brubacher, John S., Eclectic Philosophy of Education: A Book of Readings. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. The selections are numerous and 
well-chosen; most of them are relatively brief. 

Park, Joe, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1958. A relatively few topics are explored at some 
length. 

Scheffler, Israel, Modern Readings: Philosophy and Education. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1958. The selections in this collection are 
excellent, but tend to be rather abstract. 


II. COMPARATIVE PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION: Among the 
many fine and useful studies of comparative and often conflicting philosophi- 
cal systems, three may be found especially useful: 


Brameld, Theodore, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Critical appraisal of liberal, con- 
servative, and regressive philosophies in the light of a radical-reconstruc- 
tionist outlook. 

Brubacher, John S., Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Topical treatment, with comparison 
of viewpoints marked by penetrating scholarship and complete fairminded- 
ness. 

Butler, J. Donald, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and 
Religion. Revised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1957. A very thorough analysis of naturalism, idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. Rather dificult and detailed. Strong idealistic leanings. 
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III. GENERAL PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION: Of the many 
general philosophies of education (in addition to those mentioned above, 
written from a more comparative point of view) the following may be helbp- 
ful: 


Broudy, Harry S., Building a Philosophy of Education. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. Scholarly topical treatment from the standpoint of a 
classical realist. 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, Philosophy of Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pragmatic-experimentalist treatment; strong social 
concern and orientation. 

Mayer, Frederick, Philosophy of Education for Our Time. New York: The 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 1958. Strongly idealistic approach, more popular 
than profound. 

Phenix, Philip H., Philosophy of Education. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1958. Very comprehensive topical coverage of the problems of 
education and society upon which the methods of philosophy must be 
brought to bear. Good for chapter-at-a-time topical reference. 


IV. YEARBOOKS: 


Modern Philosophies and Education. The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. An interesting and representative 
variety of viewpoints regarding current problems in education are debated 
by some of the most able of contemporary thinkers. ‘This is a very basic 
reference work for anyone who would understand conflicts in present-day 
philosophies of education. 

Philosophies of Education. ‘The Forty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Although almost two decades have elapsed since 
the publication of this symposium, it still stands as one of the most 
forthright presentations of conflicting educational viewpoints as seen by 
some of the most competent of modern thinkers in the field. 


V. CASE-STUDY APPROACH: 


Brackenbury, Robert L., Getting Down to Cases: A Problems Approach to 
Educational Philosophizing. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
An unusual and interesting treatment of the philosophy of education 
through a case study approach, in which the problem is presented, several 
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suggested solutions are offered, and the philosophic assumptions under- 
lying these varied solutions are examined. 


VI. PERIODICALS: A wealth of pertinent articles on topics directly 
relating to philosophical issues in education can be found by consulting the 
Reader’s Guide and the Education Index. Educational Theory is the only 
major periodical devoted solely to philosophy of education; frequent articles 
of a distinctly philosophical orientation are also found in School and So- 
ciety, Harvard Educational Review, Progressive Education, and Phi Delta 
Kappan, to mention only a few of the most likely sources. 


FOR CHAPTER I SPECIFICALLY: 


“The Aim and Content of Philosophy of Education” (symposium), Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (Spring, 1956), pp. 94-202. 
Twenty-three distinguished contributors from different but related fields 
present diversified viewpoints regarding what philosophy of education 
should attempt to accomplish. 

Brubacher, John S., Eclectic Philosophy of Education: A Book of Readings. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. Ten selections in Chapter 1 give 
various authors’ views of the place and function of educational philosophy. 

Brubacher, John S., Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. See especially Chapter 1, “The Role of 
Educational Philosophy,” for a moderate, yet convincing, viewpoint. 

Committee on the Nature and Function of the Discipline of the Philosophy 
of Education, “The Distinctive Nature of the Discipline of the Philosophy 
of Education,” Educational Theory, Vol. IV, No. 1 (January, 1954), pp. 
1-5. Informative endorsement of the importance of educational phi- 
losophy as a distinct field of study. 

Henderson, Stella V., Introduction to Philosophy of Education. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. Chapter 1, “Philosophy, Science, and 
Philosophy of Education,” gives a good brief comparison of emphases 
and methodologies of science and philosophy. 

Park, Joe, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1958. See especially Part One, “The Place of 
Philosophy in the Study of Education,” for divergent yet complementary 
outlooks. 

Phillips, Gene D., editor, “Various Conceptions of the Role of the Educa- 
tional Philosopher,’’ Boston University Journal of Education, Vol. 141, 
No. 1 (October, 1958). Seven writers suggest various functions and 
areas of emphasis for educational philosophy; good sampling of differing 
opinions. 


a A 


The Language of Philosophy 


DEPTH OF UNDERSTANDING and ease of expression in any field is deter- 
mined to a considerable extent by the thoroughness with which one is 
able to use the language of that field. Language itself is, at best, only 
a symbolic expression of ideas, concepts, and understandings. It might 
be theoretically possible for one to have a wide range of deep under- 
standings about a particular field without being able or obliged to use 
any specialized vocabulary at all. Nevertheless, if a person understands 
a field well and expresses himself clearly in it—if he moves at ease in 
the concepts and knowledge of the field—he almost inevitably finds 
himself using a somewhat specialized language. It is not surprising 
that this applies to philosophy as well as to other areas of human 
concern. 

You and I could talk about a baseball game (to use a very homely 
example) without ever once using such specialized terms as “home run,” 
“three-bagger,” “safe,” “out,” or “top of the ninth.” We would find 
ourselves quite limited in communicating with each other, however, 
and certainly limited in communicating with anybody else, if we did 
not know quite thoroughly what these terms mean in baseball. Just 
knowing what they mean in language-in-general wouldn’t be enough. 
“Safe” can mean “not dangerous” if we are talking, for example, about 
a certain kind of harmless fireworks. When applied to automobile 
driving, “safe” might simply mean careful and considerate and not 
likely to result in an accident. But in baseball, “safe” has its own 
meaning; if we had to stop each time we referred to a batter as being 
safe at first or second base and explain that we meant safe in a peculiar 
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kind of special meaning, our facility in conversing about baseball would 
certainly be limited. 

The specialization of the language of a field tends to increase in 
rather direct proportion to the intellectual complexity of the subject. 
In physics, words such as motion, mass, atomic fusion, and kinetic 
energy all express rather complex concepts involved in the understand- 
ing of physical principles. Each one of these could be explained at 
length each time it was used, for each of these terms embraces a wide 
range of denotative and connotative meanings. At best, however, the 
words in themselves mean nothing; but when put into the right context 
by someone who knows what he is talking about, they serve as a sort 
of verbal shorthand for expressing some very complex ideas. Likewise, 
valence means something quite specific to anyone who understands 
chemistry; to one not acquainted with chemistry, valence can be ex- 
plained in a few paragraphs, but doing so every time we want to use 
the idea would be very cumbersome. 

Illustrations could be extended at length, but it does not seem nec- 
essary to argue that any relatively specialized field has real need for a 
specialized vocabulary. Nowhere is this more true than in educational 
philosophy. 


6~ Content of Vocabulary Determined by 
Basic Concerns of Field 


It will be seen at once that the special language of any subject is 
determined in content and specialization primarily by the basic concerns 
of that field. Baseball is primarily concerned with the playing of a 
game with a certain number of players according to certain rules, the 
behavior of the players being stylized according to common agreements 
as to what constitutes the game of baseball. Physics is concerned with 
problems of energy, mass, motion, and matter, and thus uses special 
terminology basically devoted to expressing ideas about the physical 
properties of matter and their behavior. Likewise, philosophy (whether 
as a pure, abstract, intellectual study, devoid of any application to a 
particular field of human endeavor, or as an applied study, such as in 
philosophy of education, social philosophy or philosophy of religion) 
finds its vocabulary determined quite directly by the basic concerns of 
the field. 

The amount of technical language needed in the field of philosophy 
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is not nearly so great as is often supposed, for philosophy’s major con- 
cerns are but three: 


What is reality? 
What is truth? 
What is value? 


This tripartite division of philosophy into concerns with these three 
questions of reality, truth, and value is really the central framework 
into which most of the other concerns of philosophy can be fitted. If 
these questions can be answered, or if reasonable hypotheses about these 
questions can be formulated, most of the philosophical ideas that we 
commonly need can be quite clearly expressed, and most of the philo- 
sophical issues about which we are concerned can be quite readily 
explored. 

Because the words “reality,” “truth,” and “value” have so many 
different shades of meaning and imply so many different things to 
different people, philosophers have rather generally come to employ 
some fairly technical sounding terms to describe these areas of philo- 
sophic concern. These somewhat technical philosophical terms serve, 
like those mentioned in previous paragraphs in connection with other 
fields of inquiry, as verbal shorthand so that every time the problem 
of one of these fields is raised it is not necessary to go back and define 
what we are talking about. 

Let us get these three basic concepts and the terms used in discussing 
them clearly in mind. 


9? (<4 


I. Reaviry 


The philosopher commonly uses the word ontology to describe the 
whole area of philosophic speculation about what is or what is real. 
Ontology, then, is one of the major branches of philosophy because all 
philosophy must start out with some basic principles, assumptions, or 
hypothesis about the very nature of reality itself. In this ontological 
context, the philosopher tries to distinguish between actual reality— 
what really is—and what only appears to be. He distinguishes between — 
reality as the actual nature or essence of something as opposed merely 


1 Often the term metaphysics is loosely used as a synonym for ontology; but 
technically metaphysics includes both ontology, the study of being, and cosmology, 
the study of ultimate origin of the cosmos. In popular usage, ‘‘metaphysics’’ 
embraces all of the intangible considerations and abstruse questions of philosophy. 
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to its appearance, to any illusions or misconceptions we may have about 
it, or to other distracting features. 

Any two philosophers would readily admit that they may not always 
agree about what reality actually is. One might, for example, say 
that reality is just the world about us as we see and know and experience 
it every day. Another might say that this world of sensory experience 
is but a faint and imperfect reflection of a kind of ideal reality that 
exists Only, let us say, in the mind of God. Still another philosopher 
might say that true reality is found most directly in an orderly and 
law-abiding universe, subject to universal scientific principles. The 
point is that whatever their individual definitions of reality might be, 
they would all agree that they were talking about the ontological 
question or that they were discussing ontology. 

To illustrate the importance of ontology, with its basic concern for 
reality or what is, let us look at a word that is very commonly used in 
education. We speak constantly about something called “personality.” 
It does not matter for our purpose here whether we are talking about 
good or bad personality, about the effects of certain learning situations 
on personality, or about how personality may be formed or altered by 
the classroom teacher. The important thing is that we need to know 
first of all what personality actually is. 

From one philosophic viewpoint it might be said that personality is 
a kind of impalpable and mystical spiritual essence, a veritable repre- 
sentation of spirit itself. Another philosophic view would hold that 
personality is just a physical reality like any other part of the physical 
world, and as such has no special quality that would set it apart from 
any other physical thing. Yet another view would hold that personality 
is by its very nature organic—that it is a living and growing kind of 
experience, all comprised in a unitary organism we could label “person.” 

Once again, it does not matter at this point which of these views we 
might find ourselves accepting. ‘The important thing is that we would 
know when we start discussing personality as a factor in education that 
we have first to face the ontological question of what personality actually 
is. (We will discuss this question of personality further in Chapter 
B4:) 


II. Truta 


The second major concern of the philosopher is the definition of 
truth. Once he has solved to his satisfaction the question of what 
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actually is, then he wants to discover what can be known about that 
which exists and how this truth can be known. The philosopher gives 
to this area of philosophic inquiry the name epistemology—the study 
of how we get and validate knowledge. 

We would have to agree at once that this is a very broad field of 
inquiry, because it is apparent to anyone that there are all kinds of 
“knowledge” to be had. It is equally apparent that what some people 
call truth or knowledge appears to others to be untruth or falsehood. 
Even if there is no basic disagreement in a given case about the actual 
truths or falsehood of some kind of knowledge, the very term “know” 
itself is subject to all sorts of interpretations. 

You can say of a casual acquaintance, “Oh yes, I know him.” What 
do you really mean? You may mean simply that you recognize the 
name, or you may mean that you recognize the name and associate 
it with a given person, or you may mean that you think you “know” 
him well enough to understand his viewpoints, his motivations, and 
his whole personality. 

The whole problem of what is truth, what can be known, and how it 
can be known is one of the most difficult in all of philosophy. ‘The 
epistemological question, therefore, is one on which there is probably 
more disagreement (or at least more varieties of lack of agreement) than 
in almost any other major branch of philosophy. Fortunately, modern 
psychology has given us some new insights and some convenient terms 
for describing the process of knowing and what we mean when we say 
something is known, but even the best-developed psychology is often 
not entirely clear on the problem of knowledge. 

To help clarify epistemological problems, we can borrow from psy- 
chology such very useful terms as percept, concept, and generalization. 
Most psychologists would say that knowledge seems to become available 
to a person first through sense perception; out of that simple act of 
sense perception one develops a percept. For example, he perceives 
heat or cold or pain and “knows” by that sensory perception what heat 
or cold or pain is. ‘Thus, in a limited sense he can be said to know the 
“truth” about these. But this simple percept-truth is obviously only 
partial. 

As perceptions grow in richness and variety, and their inter-relation- 
ships become clearer to the holder of these percepts, concepts are 
developed. A baby might know that a stove is hot after one unfortunate 
exposure of his finger to that stove. Until he has developed more 
maturity and experience, however, there is no guarantee at all that he 
will know enough about heat that he won’t put his finger on another 
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stove. But when he has had enough experiences so that he can gen- 
eralize that all stoves are hot, we might say that he has a concept about 
heat coming from or being a quality of stoves. As he has still more 
experiences with heat, he finds that it’s not only stoves that are hot; 
so are matches and frying pans and percolators. When he begins to 
develop a whole range of concepts about heat, we hope that he comes 
to a rather complete generalization about the sources of heat and the 
dangers and pain that ensue from these sources. At that point we 
would say he has a fairly adequate generalized “knowledge” of the 
“truth” about heat and its effects. 

Even then, though, we know that his knowledge is really still incom- 
plete. He may not have to bump into many hot stoves or hot irons 
before he learns to stay away from them, but he doesn’t really “know” 
about heat until he has an opportunity later to learn not only its effects 
on his own body, but also about the physical properties of heat in 
general. Ata much later stage of maturity he may “know” such truths 
as that heat is a form of energy, that heat is sometimes caused by the 
fission of fusion of atomic particles, and so on. Our point is that all 
of this is “knowledge” about heat; and that even our perhaps casual 
understanding of psychology tells us how complex this matter of getting 
and validating knowledge may become. But we are not yet at the real 
heart of the problem philosophically. 

Let us go back to our illustration about personality. If one says 
that personality is a spiritual essence, how does he know this to be true? 
He may say that he just knows it because it’s so—it comes to him as a 
sort of a pre-existing (a priori) knowledge; it comes to him in some 
intuitive or mystical way. If one believes that personality is basically 
mechanistic—that it is just the sum total of the stimuli and responses 
or the physical drives of the human body—he is likely to say that he 
knows this to be a truth because reason tells him so. It is only rea- 
sonable to assume that the human body is subject to the same physical 
laws which govern anything else in the world and that human person- 
ality is merely another expression of these essentially mechanical ar- 
tangements. If another person believes that personality actually is a 
kind of bio-social organism, he is likely to tell us that he knows this to 
be true because human experience leads to that conclusion. He will 
say that we can experience how personality is formed as a sort of organic 
growth in the individual and that the very fact that we can see it 
happen to others and to ourselves in our own experiences is basis enough 
for our asserting that to be a “truth” about the nature of personality. 

We won’t pursue at this point the question of how we know the 
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truth about personality; once again, we will probe further into this 
topic in a subsequent chapter when we are discussing systematic phi- 
losophies. It should be apparent at this moment, however, that what 
personality is and what we know about it is a very real problem for the 
person interested in education; and it should be equally apparent that 
there are all sorts of varieties of theories of how we get and validate 
knowledge about what personality really is. 


III. VaLue 


The third major concern of philosophy is with value. Philosophers 
call this branch of their field axiology, which is a generalized term for 
the study of good and evil, beauty and ugliness, worth and worthlessness. 

Axiology, as a separate area of philosophy, is in turn broken down into 
various sub-areas. Among them are aesthetics, which is concerned 
primarily with the question of beauty; and ethics, which is con- 
cerned with the problems of right and wrong. These are only two of 
many branches of axiology, but they are illustrative of the kinds of 
questions about which a philosopher is talking when he says he is 
discussing axiology. 

In many ways, this is at once the most interesting, the most difficult, 
and the most important branch of philosophic inquiry. Ultimately, 
the view we may hold about reality or truth will help determine the 
kinds of value judgments we make; but the value judgments made— 
however made—will actually be what determine our actions or behavior. 
Therefore, the value-theory part of philosophy probably makes the most 
difference in the lives of men. Certainly, it tends to be the most im- 
portant in educational philosophy; for the real purpose of educational 
philosophy is to lead us toward kinds of beliefs that will result in 
specific kinds of educational activity. What we believe to be of 
greater or lesser worth, therefore, determines what we will emphasize or 
what we will subordinate in the educational process. 

As illustration, let us look once more at the problem of personality. 
_ We have seen that various views of personality can quite legitimately be 
held, both as to the very nature of personality itself and to the way 
we know this to be the “true” explanation. If we believe, for example, 
that personality is in essence a spiritual quality and this knowledge 
comes to us somewhat intuitionally, we are very likely to believe that 
the good personality is one that is somehow attuned to the very spirit 
that gives it being. We will probably believe that the bad personality 
is one that is not in harmony with this spiritual, transcendental source 
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(which we might, in some contexts, call God) which is the fountainhead 
of all personality. 

If we were to accept the “truth” that personality is best described as 
a mechanism, the result merely of the interplay of physical forces on 
the human being, we would probably have come to that knowledge 
through a process that could be described quite accurately as reasoning, 
or more accurately as reasoning by analogy with the rest of the physical 
world. And if we were to hold that view on that rationalistic basis, we 
would probably think of the good personality as one that is in adjustment 
with the physical realities of the world and the bad personality as one 
that is out of adjustment with these same realities. 

On the other hand, if we believe that personality is something that 
is best expressed in the term “bio-social organism’—that is, that the 
personality is an actual outgrowth of experiences which the person 
undergoes in ordinary everyday life, rather than a spiritual entity or 
the result of the interaction of impersonal scientific forces—then we 
would view the good personality as one which is most in consonance 
with the biological and social environment in which it operates. 

There is no need at this point to pursue further these various views 
of personality. We have simply examined a word that is in common 
use in the field of education to show that the fundamental differences 
among philosophic beliefs are basically reducible to three questions: 
What is real? What is true? What is valuable? Thus we have need 
for some knowledge of the areas of ontology, epistemology, and axiology. 


6~ > The Range of Philosophic Inquiry 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the philosopher does not limit himself, 
in the interests of simplicity, to his three basic questions about reality, 
truth, and value. By the very nature of philosophy, however, the 
range of philosophic inquiry tends to be extremely wide. The phi- 
losopher is interested in wholes rather than parts; he is interested in 
basic questions rather than superficial ones; he is interested in the 
broad perspective rather than the narrow view. ‘These interests lead 
him into other fields, each of which in turn requires a specialized vocabu- 
lary of its own. It is fortunate that, for the purpose of understanding 
educational philosophy well enough to build philosophical concepts for 
the American educational system, the number of specialized terms that 
must necessarily be introduced to view this wide range of philosophic 
inquiry is really quite small. 
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A. Relationships. The philosopher must concern himself with all 
sorts of complex interrelationships among things and facts and ideas. 
He satisfies this concern, in part, by trying to build a sort of system of 
philosophy that will embrace everything in the known and unknown 
universe. The branch of philosophy that investigates this wide concern 
with the wholeness of all things, everything everywhere, is called cos- 
mology, after the Greek word cosmos. ‘The interest of the philosopher 
in over-all relationships leads him at times into very technical discussion 
of the cause and effect in relationships, the internal and external re- 
lationships between two ideas, and a fundamental consideration of the 
genesis and nature of time and space. 

B. Unity and diversity. The philosopher is always searching for 
some sort of explanation of reality in terms of its oneness or manyness.+ 
According to his own ontological framework, the philosopher might see 
all of nature and all of reality as embodied in a single unity or a single 
principle. In this case, he would describe his view as monism. How- 
ever, if his whole philosophic orientation were toward a belief in two 
basic kinds of reality (such as mind and body or matter and spirit or the 
here and the hereafter) he would classify himself as a dualist. Another 
philosopher might believe that all of reality could not simply be put 
into terms of a monistic or dualistic order of reality; he would find 
himself best described as a pluralist. Monism, dualism, and pluralism, 
then, are different views about the oneness or manyness of reality as a 
whole. They will become useful terms for us as we describe later 
certain specific philosophic beliefs. 

C. The seen and the unseen. Philosophy concerns itself with the 
non-physical as well as with the physical world. ‘True, some philoso- 
phers posit the existence only of a physical world of here and now; but 
even the most extreme this-world orientation of a philosopher cannot 
lead him to exclude from his speculation the possibility of there being 
something beyond the world we know. For this reason, all of philoso- 
phy is sometimes mistakenly thought of as being embraced in the term 
“metaphysics.” It is true that there is much metaphysical speculation 
in certain kinds of philosophy, but metaphysics itself really is an indica- 
tion of the concern of the philosopher for that which is meta or “be- 
yond” the physical world as we ordinarily see it. A form of meta- 
physics is found in transcendentalism, a philosophy which is concerned 
primarily with that which transcends ordinary everyday human experi- 
ence. 


1 Theodore, Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955), pp. 35ff. 
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D. Chance or Plan? One other major indication of the range of 
philosophic inquiry is seen in the philosopher’s interest in the question 
of whether or not the universe exemplifies mere chance, or whether it 
is an exemplification of purpose. The study of the question of plan 
ys. planlessness is teleology, from the Greek word teleos or purpose. 
We need not delve very far into the question now, but you can see 
that no one could get very far in philosophic inquiry without doing 
some systematic speculation about whether what goes on in this world 
is merely a chance happenstance, or whether it is the manifestation of 
some purpose—whose origin may or may not be divine. A typical 
question that would be embraced in this field of teleology would be 
the one of free will versus determinism. If the life of man is pre- 
determined in all essential aspects, education will obviously be a different 
process than it would if man, in and of himself, is master of his own 
destiny. 


6~ World Views in Educational Philosophy 


Because there are so many different possible ways of viewing the 
entire nature of the world and all it contains, it is not surprising that 
philosophers have developed a rather comprehensive terminology for 
describing general philosophic positions. Some of these general view- 
points are represented in distinctive and coherent philosophical systems, 
which go by the names of their major beliefs or their chief proponents. 
Just memorizing the names of these systems, however, would result 
merely in our acquiring a new glossary of relatively meaningless words. 
What we are interested in is seeing how these various world views 
actually can be applied to viewpoints that are held about problems in 
educational philosophy. At the same time, we must recognize that 
few schools are operated with complete adherence to a given “school” 
of philosophy, and that such philosophic labels as “idealist,” “realist,” 
or “pragmatic” applied to educators or to educational institutions are 
generally misleading oversimplifications. Nonetheless, certain basic 
philosophic positions broadly representative of educational practice 
need to be identified. 


A. IDEALISM 


In its simplest meaning, idealism is a philosophical outlook that 
contends that all basic reality inheres in the realm of ideas, rather than 
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in the realm of physical things. ‘This assertion does not deny (except 
in such extreme forms of idealism as that of Berkley) the actual existence 
of a world of real things; it simply contends that the greatest reality of 
all realities is that represented by the observer, rather than what 1s 
observed. The self, with its unique faculty of mind, is the central 
reality, because the ideas of which the world is made up become apparent 
and meaningful as the concepts about them take form in the mind of 
man. Strangely enough, the idealist thinks of himself as the only true 
realist. ‘This sounds paradoxical at first, until we realize that the 
idealist is so thoroughly convinced that idea is the fundamental essence 
of all reality that he is confident that his position does represent reality 
itself. 

There are a great number of different kinds of idealism, ranging from 
the Platonic idealism of the Grecian era down to contemporary schools 
of idealism which Plato would probably not even recognize. What 
does idealism as a world view mean in education? 

The idealist would, for example, tend to think that all moral laws 
have their ultimate root in some great moral principle, which in a 
religious context he might call God. Since all morality stems from 
the will of God, if one accepts the authority of God as absolute in his 
life he will adhere to the principles which religious leaders of his faith 
have set forth. The school operated in accord with this kind of 
idealistic outlook would be obligated to adhere to and teach—without 
any hesitation or reservation—certain specific religious and moral prin- 
ciples to all children under its juridiction. There would be no point 
in asking the children to accept or to choose; these principles would be 
thought to be so universally and absolutely true that there could be no 
question that the students should accept them and order their lives by 
them. | 


B. REALISM 


One of the most widely accepted world views in philosophy goes by 
the name of realism. As pointed out above, the idealist thinks that 
he is a realist; but the person who calls himself a Realist with a capital 
“R” generally accepts the view that ultimate reality inheres in the very 
law and order of the natural world itselfi—a world outside the self and 
independent of the workings of the mind, “independent of any knower 
who may come to have knowledge of it.” 2 As is true of idealism, there 
are many varieties of realism which could be traceable from the early 


2J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and 
Religion, Rev. Ed. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 408. 
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history of human thought down to the present, but for our purpose of 
getting an overview of these world views, we can consider realism 
primarily as that philosophy which accepts, as a theory of reality, knowl- 
edge, and value, the plain fact of the real existence of an extra-personal 
world of law and order. 

Thus, the educational realist is likely to be very sure that there are 
certain facts that ought to be learned because they exist and are true; 
facts that ought to be taught by every teacher to every student; facts 
that no amount of wishful thinking can possibly change. The realist, 
generally, is therefore an advocate of a factual, “fundamental,” rigidly 
academic curriculum. The student lives in a world of law and order 
over which he has only a limited degree of control; he lives in a world 
in which this law and order is an inescapable fact, regardless of his 
wishes, his interests, or his preferences. ‘The job of education is to 
teach him to live in such a real world. 


C. PRAGMATISM 


Another widespread world view in philosophy, one which has come 
into prominence largely since the latter part of the 19th century, goes 
by a variety of names, the most common of which is pragmatism. 
Pragmatism is thought by some supporters of the older philosophic 
systems to be not a real philosophy at all, but merely a rather weak 
theory of logic. Pragmatism takes its name from the same root word 
in Greek from which comes the word “practice.” Simply stated, the 
pragmatist is one who believes that the reality, truth, or value of any- 
thing is determined primarily by its consequences—how it works out 
in practice. A very simple—in fact, oversimplified—way of expressing 
the pragmatic belief is to say that the pragmatist believes that “if it 
works it’s true.” 

Because the pragmatist also places such great emphasis upon testing 
the reality, truth, and value of anything in terms of what difference it 
makes in human experience, pragmatism often goes by the name of 
empiricism. In addition, because the pragmatist views human experi- 
ence in all of its manifestations primarily as an instrument for working 
out or solving problems, he is also often called an instrumentalist, and 
his philosophy instrumentalism. And because the pragmatic method in 
education leans heavily on a direct-trial method of ascertaining truth 
by the consequences of action, the pragmatist is often called generically 
an experimentalist, and his philosophy experimentalism. 

In educational matters, the pragmatist very likely will give scant at- 
tention to any absolute ideals or any inexorable laws, so important to the 
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philosophic system of the idealist and the realist. The educational 
pragmatist likes to think of himself as the truly practical person. For 
example, he will build his curriculum not on the basis of any historical 
tradition, or any belief that certain ideals must be forever taught or 
encouraged, or that the laws of the universe demand this or that be 
accepted as true. He will build his curriculum, admittedly sometimes 
rather casually and even carelessly, on the everyday needs of the students 
in the society in which they live. He will test the effectiveness of this 
curriculum by asking the question “Does it help the student live more 
successfully, adjust more adequately to the demands of life as it is?” 


D. HuMAnIsmM 


In addition to the three general philosophic viewpoints listed above, 
others may be named. Humanism, sometimes described as a separate 
and distinct philosophy, is actually an orientation that is often shared 
in common by idealism, realism, and pragmatism. It might best be 
described as that viewpoint which puts human values first, and which 
believes strongly that all reality, truth, and value reach their highest 
expression in human beings. ‘Thus, the humanist may also be an ideal- 
ist with a firm conviction that ideals do not just exist in an a priori 
vacuum, but are supplied and created by the human mind. He may 
be a realist, and believe that human values are best realized by 
conformity to the laws of physical universe. He may be a pragmatist, 
with an emphasis on the practical values of everyday human living. 
Humanism actually exists in a great multiplicity of forms, but its one 
common denominator is belief in human values whether these values 
be rooted in idealism, realism, or pragmatism. 


E.. NATURALISM 


Like humanism, naturalism is not really a philosophy, but a world 
view that may be found as a part of many of the major philosophic 
systems. Naturalism emphasizes a revolt against the supernatural. 
For this reason, idealism rarely reflects a naturalistic orientation. Nat- 
uralism is much more at home with scientific realism and with pragma- 
tism because these latter two philosophies are infused with a suspicion 
of anything supernatural as such. For our purpose, then, we could 
say that the naturalist is one whose positive affirmations cannot be 
easily described; his opposition to supernaturalism is the distinctive 
feature of his philosophy. 
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In school practice, this would mean that the naturalist in outlook 
would want to avoid anything that smacks of supernaturalism, whether 
in religion, or aesthetic or moral value judgments, or in any other area. 
He would want to emphasize in the aims, the curriculum, the teaching, 
and the organization of the school the natural rather than any possible 
supernatural nature of man and society. 


F. THEISM 


Theism, like the other philosophic outlooks mentioned, is not really 
a philosophy but rather a point of view or orientation. Theism, of 
course, is a belief in some kind of God. It may be a monotheism, like 
Christianity, or a polytheism, like many of the Eastern religions. It 
is more than a religion in itself though; it is a religiously-oriented out- 
look that infuses all of one’s philosophic beliefs. In brief, if a person 
believes that the world is created and ordered by some Divine Being, he 
may very well be an idealist in philosophy. It is not inconceivable, 
however, that he could be a scientific realist in his outlook but still not 
completely exclude belief in the guiding direction of a Divine Power 
even in the operation of scientific laws. It is not impossible for a 
pragmatist to be a theist of a sort; for he might accept the concept of 
God as one of the very practical concepts that works out well and has 
value in human experience. 


G. EcLEcTICcIsM 


Eclecticism in philosophy means simply the pulling together of view- 
points out of different philosophic systems into one more or less com- 
prehensive whole. Sometimes eclecticism can be merely a pick-and- 
choose process which makes no attempt at consistency or comprehen- 
siveness. At other times, eclecticism can actually represent a fairly 
careful process of selecting viewpoints that are not mutually incompati- 
ble and putting them into a philosophic system of one’s own. 

Eclecticism is not highly regarded by most philosophers, generally 
because they fear that it will result in a dilution of the strength of their 
own particular philosophic position. We will not try here to answer 
the question of whether or not eclecticism is intellectually honest and 
satisfying. We merely need to be able to consider the possibility that 
none of the comprehensive world views mentioned in this chapter is 
the final answer, and to leave ourselves openminded enough to admit 
of the possibility that there may be some real merit in each of the views. 
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This does not mean that we prop our minds so open that any vagrant 
idea can be readily accepted. Openmindedness in itself may become a 
vice rather than a virtue. It does mean that we must frankly recognize 
that one of the possible world views is the professedly eclectic. 


6~ > Summary 


We have had an opportunity to see the language of philosophy in 
action, and to understand that it is not a jargon designed to confuse, 
but rather a series of terms that will help us communicate better as 
educational philosophers in our own right. We have also seen that 
knowing some of the language of philosophy can help us in understand- 
ing the philosophic contributions of much more able philosophers than 
we. Now we can go on to the problem that is most crucial for phi- 
losophy of education today: Do we need to develop a new educational 
philosophy for a new era? Are the philosophic systems so far developed 
replete with such richness and variety, such possibilities of completeness 
and final authority, that there is no need for any further search? Or 
can we use the language and concepts of earlier philosophers to build a 
tenable philosophy for American education today and tomorrow? 
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See also the suggested readings at the close of Chapter 1, especially Butler, 
Brubacher, and the NSSE yearbooks, for discussion and exemplification of 
the different world views in philosophy. 


Educational Philosophy 


for a New Era 


DerspPiTrE MAN’s long and painstaking search for an educational or a 
general philosophy which would yield a set of absolutely true principles, 
true for all times and for all ages, every era in the history of man’s 
development has produced some new philosophical orientation. Phi- 
losophy seeks for principles of such universal validity that, theoretically, 
no change in the accidents of human history and human affairs could 
alter these unyielding principles. ‘The plain fact remains, however, 
that philosophical orientation is to a large degree determined by the 
whole cultural pattern of an era. 

Many philosophers would like to believe that this cultural determina- 
tion of philosophy could be avoided. Hutchins has stoutly maintained 
that since “truth is everywhere the same . . . hence education should 
be everywhere the same . . . at any time, in any place, under any 
political, social, or economic conditions.” 1 ‘This is the great hope of 
every philosopher: to develop a philosophical system that will not be 
swayed or undermined by such transitory changes as the rise and fall of 
empires, the acceptance or rejection of given economic or social theories, 
or any other change in society itself. But the search for a final, ultimate 
philosophy (pure, general, or applied) is probably futile. ‘There is too 
much historical evidence denying the possibility of a fixed and complete 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1936), p. 66. 
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philosophy. Every era develops its own basic philosophy of education, 
and there is no warrant for believing that this time, this last half of the 
20th century, is any different. The point may be more readily under- 
stood if we examine briefly a few instances of how philosophic orienta- 
tion alters along with changes in cultural patterns. 


6~— The Medieval Era 


Without attempting any precise chronological definition of the Medi- 
eval Era, we may for our purposes here describe it as the years between 
the Dark Ages and the Renaissance—roughly the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
centuries. In that time, the dominant philosophy of the Western 
world was an economic, a political, and a religious authoritarianism. 
Men believed that there were certain authorities to which one owed 
virtually absolute allegiance. ‘These authorities were established in the 
very nature of things; they represented true reality. One of them was 
the authority of the feudal lord over his serfs; another the authority of 
the king over the members of his chivalric court; another the authority 
of church officials over all true believers. 

Identifying it as a period of authoritarian beliefs in an unchanging 
hierarchy of powers and values does not, of course, provide a complete 
description of the Medieval period. Nevertheless, central to the Mid- 
dle Ages was this philosophy which dominated the religious, the political, 
and the economic life of Western Europe. In turn, however, the very 
religious, economic, and political structure of the society itself lent 
reinforcement to this acceptance of unvarying absolutes, especially as 
they were represented in the class structure and the power structure 
of the era. 

If it is believed that some men are born to rule and others to be ruled, 
such a philosophical belief comes to permeate the entire culture. The 
belief in such a divinely-ordained division of society into the rulers and 
the ruled became a fundamental force in keeping social change at a 
minimum. ‘Therefore, it would not be possible to say whether the 
Medieval philosophy of authoritarianism came first and the authori- 
tarian Medieval social structure followed, or vice versa. It is possible 
to say, however, that the two are indistinguishably intertwined as cause 
and effect. 

Applying these Medieval philosophical concepts to the educational 
program of the period, we are not surprised to find that the school 
structure was set up according to the philosophy that was then dominant. 
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In turn, the schools set up under this philosophy continued to nourish 
and give strength to the philosophy of authoritarianism; the schools 
themselves became agents for perpetuating the acceptance of this 
belief among most of the peoples of the era. 


6~> The Renaissance Period 


If we contrast the Medieval era with a subsequent period marked by 
a resurgence of individualism, a new devotion to scientific outlook, and 
a revival of the literary arts—a period that is generically called the Ren- 
aissance—the effect of a culture on a philosophy (or perhaps more ac- 
curately, the reciprocal relationship between a culture and a philosophy ) 
becomes even more clear. The Renaissance cannot be any more accu- 
rately dated than can the Medieval period; in most accounts of the 
development of Western civilization, the Renaissance is broadly de- 
scribed as the great 14th, 15th, and 16th century revival of learning or 
awakening of long-latent desires of mankind for a fuller and a freer life. 

What characterized the period of the Renaissance? One characteris- 
tic, as indicated above, was the very gradually growing belief that there 
was no absolute principle that said that some men should be rulers 
and others ruled—that there should be kings and princes over the 
common man; or that the feudal lord should own his serfs. The 
genesis of this new interest in freedom is difficult to trace. Doubtless, 
part of it arose simply from a rather natural human disinclination to 
look forward to a life of oppression and serfdom. Part of it arose out 
of a reaction against the corruption of the feudal, royal, and ecclesiastical 
leaders. Part of this new desire for more personal freedom and ex- 
panded intellectual horizons arose from the development of new con- 
cepts of science, new means of communication, the exploration of new 
frontiers, and the growing importance of the mercantile class. 

There is no reason here to attempt to detail all of the social history 
of the Renaissance; anyone who has even a sketchy knowledge of the 
development of the Western civilization is aware of the tremendous 
vitality of the Renaissance movement. Out of this movement devel- 
oped new desires to be free, to find out, to explore, to express. In 
keeping with these cultural changes there developed a new philosophy 
that was much less restrictive than that of the Medieval period. Men 
began to question the “established” Divine Rights of kings and religious 
rulers. Ordinary men began to wonder why they themselves could 
not own land, operate their own businesses as free men, and receive an 
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education that was not dominated by some established or entrenched 
group. They sought to share in the comforts promised by even the 
rudimentary new inventions stemming from the scientific impetus of 
the Renaissance period. They became interested in reviving ancient 
learning in order to build a new literary and aesthetic life for more than 
a limited group of people. 

This new emphasis on individual freedom, this insurgent spirit that 
demanded a chance for man to live his own life, to reap the benefits of 
an improved technology, and to find out new things, explore new 
frontiers, and express himself in new fashions—all of this was contrary to 
the older philosophy of the Medieval period. 

The new philosophy of experimentalism, anti-authoritarianism, em- 
phasis on individuals rather than institutions, and a whole host of other 
new ideas came to the fore. Once again, an old, fixed philosophy could 
not contain all of the resurgent newness of the Renaissance period, all 
of the luxuriant burgeoning of the new way of life that the new era 
promised. So once again, the philosophy of the period came to reflect 
the cultural changes that were taking place; and reciprocally, the cultural 
changes of the Renaissance period helped build a new philosophy, anti- 
thetical in many ways to the basic beliefs of the Medieval era. 

Because our interest at this point is not primarily historical definition 
or description of earlier philosophies, but that of establishing clearly 
the concept that each era tends to develop innovations in philosophy, 
we need not detail other major changes which have occurred in the 
development of philosophy. We could very easily go back to the period 
of Greece and Rome, even farther back to the development of the 
Near-Eastern civilizations of Babylonia and Persia or to the history of 
the development of philosophy in Egyptian times, or move on up chron- 
ologically into the effects of the Puritan society on philosophy or the 
effects of the Industrial Revolution on the development of philosophic 
concepts. None of this is necessary here; the point has been illustrated 
that philosophy is never independent of the culture, but that there is 
always, rather, a reciprocal cause-and-effect relationship between the 
culture and the philosophy of any era. 


6~ The Early 20th Century 


One more illustration, however, is desirable, because much of the 
change that appears to be needed in educational philosophy today 
results from cultural changes that have occurred within our own century. 
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Just prior to the onset of the 20th century, there began what might 
almost be described as another modern Renaissance. Beginning in the 
late 1890’s and carrying on through the early 1900’s, there was abroad 
in America (and in much of the rest of the civilized world, too) a new 
spirit of quest and rejection—questing for new bases for economic and 
political systems, moral standards, and aesthetic tastes; rejection of 
older authoritarian concepts and institutions.? 

Out of this 20th-century quest for the new and its rejection of the 
old developed a distinctive educational outlook which has come to be 
called “progressive education.” ‘The philosophic bases of this position 
were never entirely clear, but they were fundamentally rooted in Ameri- 
can pragmatism, developed largely through the intellectual efforts of 
Peirce, James, and Dewey. Since we will have occasion to discuss 
pragmatic philosophy in greater detail later, we need only to note here 
that pragmatism itself did not cause progressive education. Progressive 
education, as an educational interpretation of the pragmatic spirit was 
also—and at the same time—a reinterpretation of the culture itself. 

For example, the progressive in education was indignant with the 
older, harsh, authoritarian atmosphere that prevailed in many school- 
rooms at the time. The progressive was a strong advocate of freedom, 
particularly of individual freedom. He was likewise fundamentally op- 
posed to many of the strictures placed on individuals by the relatively 
inflexible institutions of society—the home, the church, and the state 
itself. 

Thus, progressive education developed in the early 20th century not 
so much as a positive affirmation of a new educational philosophy, but 
as a very sharp reaction against an older philosophy that was felt to 
provide inadequately for the new freedom that man was entitled to 
enjoy along with the cultural and scientific advances of the new century. 

Some educators today believe that the educational philosophy rooted 
in pragmatism and labeled “progressive” is still adequate for the last half 
of the 20th century, since it still reflects cultural change as well as 
providing for continuous reorientation of certain basic philosophic 
beliefs. But it can also be maintained that the pragmatic progressivism 
of the early 20th century is as outdated today as would be a return to a 
medieval, a Renaissance, or any other earlier philosophy once culturally 
acceptable. That is, it is quite possible that what we still sometimes 
think of as “modern” progressivism is now really an old-fashioned, 
horse-and-buggy kind of progressivism, no more suited to today than 


2 Kenneth H. Hansen, Public Education in American Society (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956), pp. 14ff. 
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would be some of the static economic theories or narrow theological 
beliefs that were common in the early part of the century. 


o~ Change is Inevitable 


John Greenleaf Whittier, the great Abolitionist poet, wrote a hundred 
Or so years ago a very pertinent comment about the inevitability of 
change in philosophic orientation: “New occasions teach new duties,” 
he said; “time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Since each aspect of culture changes, it is no surprise to find that 
education, as one of the central enterprises of any culture, is also sub- 
ject to change. And if education is thus subject to change, it is only 
reasonable to suggest that educational philosophy likewise must be 
subjected to constant scrutiny and susceptible to constant renovation. 
Since each culture is different, an over-all system of educational philoso- 
phy, universally applicable, is very difficult to imagine, unless we could 
discover some basic, unifying principle that is forever the same and 
forever applicable. 

Hutchins, one of the great contemporary educational thinkers, argues 
wistfully but somewhat futilely that we ought to try to return to some 
unifying principle of an earlier time that could be applied to our own. 
he says, 


Metaphysics . . . ordered the thought of the Greek world as theology 
ordered that of the Middle Ages. One or the other must be called upon 
to order the thought of modern times. If we cannot appeal to theology, 
we must turn to metaphysics.3 


We need, Hutchins seems to be saying, some universal principle 
that will be a guidepost, beacon, or even an anchor protecting us from 
the shifts and changes of our modern society. It is this position that 
led him to the statement quoted earlier in this chapter, that education 
ought to be the same in any time and any place, under any economic, 
political, or social system. 

There are those who would agree with Hutchins, but many contem- 
porary thinkers feel that he is looking nostalgically but futilely back 
to an era when one single unifying principle, or metaphysical system, 
might have been acceptable. For today there is no real rational basis 
for believing that any single philosophical system which was found 


3 Hutchins, op. cit., p. 99. 
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acceptable in another phase of the development of Western culture 
could be gone back to, recaptured, or put to work unchanged in our 
modern culture. By the same token, there is no real reason to believe 
that educational philosophy, as a specialized aspect of general philoso- 
phy, could possibly escape being subject to change and to the need for 
renovation and restatement as inevitable cultural changes take place. 


6~ The Mid-20th Century—New Problems 


If we can accept at least tentatively the assumption that every new 
cultural development is going to force us to examine our philosophical 
beliefs and their bases, especially in the field of education, it is important 
that we get a glimpse into the fundamental developments of mid-20th 
century culture in America. 


I. CONTINUAL DECLINE OF RELIANCE ON PURELY IDEAL CONCEPTS 


It is common in our contemporary materialistic culture to find wide- 
spread scorn for ideals or theories. As Americans we tend to pride 
ourselves on being realistic, businesslike, down-to-earth, no-nonsense 
people. We admire material possessions above all others, and count 
that man most successful who has the longest car in the block. More- 
over, we are suspicious of theory and theoreticians, and especially sus- 
picious of anything labeled idealistic. 

This statement, of course, is what the propaganda analyst would 
properly describe as a “glittering generality.” Perhaps it doesn’t glitter, 
but it is admittedly a generality. It is necessary, however, to make such 
generalizations, in order to formulate a broad outline of our mid-20th 
century culture so that we may in turn achieve some sort of concept of 
the features of this culture that are likely to affect the building and the 
operation of a distinctive philosophy of education. Perhaps not all of 
us could agree that this decline of reliance on purely ideal concepts 
should be put quite so strongly. Nearly all of us would agree, however, 
that there has been a distinct trend away from idealism and toward 
materialism as one basic outlook of our time. 


II. SusPprcloN OF AUTHORITY 


America as a nation has a long history of suspicion of any authority, 
human or divine. It did not take our founding fathers very long to 
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begin to quarrel bitterly with England because the mother country was 
exercising too much authority over the colonies. ‘They could use as a 
convenient argument that they were opposed to taxation without repre- 
sentation, but there is some reason to believe that they were simply 
opposed to playing second fiddle to any other country. It took not a 
great deal longer for our founding fathers to begin to reject the authoni- 
tarian concepts of a Puritan oligarchy. It is not surprising that there 
developed in New England a strong anti-authoritarian movement, 
rather generically known in philosophy as transcendentalism and in 
religion as Unitarianism. 

Such brief illustrations of the development of the suspicion of author- 
ity are of course inadequate in many respects. ‘There is always, in the 
development of any idea, a shifting back and forth, a swinging of 
the pendulum, and all sorts of little side issues and footnotes that are 
quite vital to an understanding of the basic question. Once again, for 
our purpose here it is sufficient to notice that this suspicion of authority 
has come to be a rather distinctive feature of our culture today. We 
have a sort of congenital suspicion that the public servants we have 
elected to office are trying to run things to their own liking; we think 
that the boss is always trying to take advantage of the working man; and 
many teachers have a nagging suspicion that the school administrator 
is in some subtle way actually working against their interests. 

More seriously, this basic suspicion and rejection of authority, however 
exercised, is finding expression in a rather general rebellion of many 
youths against the authority of their parents, the school, and the church. 

It would be too broad a generalization to say that this suspicion and 
distrust is the only contemporary reaction to authority; certainly, most 
of our citizens continue to pay at least formal allegiance to the govern- 
ment, most children accord considerable respect to their parents and 
their teachers, and a substantial segment of our population accepts 
quite unquestioningly the authority of their own religious leaders. 
Nevertheless, when we survey the entire scene, suspicion of authority 
does emerge as a rather distinctive feature of our culture. 


III. Lack OF SENSE OF PURPOSE 


Anyone who is reasonably well read in the philosophy, literature, and 
history of the Western world is aware that man has always felt a little 
bit at loose ends. From the earliest recorded writings of our Western 
civilization, the question has constantly been raised about what the 
purpose of human life really is. But a broad overview of this philoso- 
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phy, literature, and history suggests that even when these questions were 
being asked, men of other ages have generally felt that there at least 
was an afhrmative answer possible—that there was a purpose operating 
on a rather grand scale in natural and human affairs. 

Today it is much more difficult to detect this sense of cosmic purpose. 
There is probably more deep-seated, unsatisfied questioning of purpose 
than ever before. ‘The simple idea that God is in his Heaven and all 
is right with the world is a little bit difficult to accept literally in a time 
when there are so many instances of nation being set against nation, 
man warring against his brother, and all of mankind seemingly bent on 
destroying itself through one superb blowout of atomic energy. We 
will examine this idea more thoroughly in connection with later chap- 
ters, but it seems to stand out as one of the fairly distinctive features 
of education, philosophy, and life of the 20th century. 


IV. CoMPLICATIONS AND PROMISES IMPLICIT IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW SCIENCES 


For a good many decades, men have been proudly proclaiming that 
this is the “age of science,” often denominated further as the “age of 
electricity,” the “atomic age,” or the “space age.” We don’t need to 
labor the point about this being the age of science, but we do need to 
examine a few of the complications and promises for our era that are 
implicit in the development of the newest of the sciences, both physical 
and social. 

A. Psychology. ‘There has been more development of a science of 
psychology in the last 50 years, certainly, than there was in the previous 
500 or even 5000 years. Psychology as a relatively scientific branch of 
human inquiry and exploration is, in a chronological sense, almost 
brand new. A few of the implications of this psychology can be quite 
disturbing philosophically. 

For example, much of the psychology of our era has emphasized the 
physiological, almost mechanical, nature of man. At its height two 
or three decades ago, this physiological psychology had reduced man to 
a simple organism responding involutarily to certain stimuli. Man 
could be summed up in a very simple formula: SR; for every stimulus 
there is a given response, for every response an antecedent stimulus. 
Someone has commented ironically that, according to that psychological 
viewpoint, mind could be reduced to the simple twitching of a muscle. 

The impact of Freudian psychology on modern culture and especially 
on modern philosophy cannot be ignored either. While we need not 
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attempt to give any detailed explanation of Freud here, the popular 
belief that Freud reduced man’s mind and soul and behavior pretty 
much to a matter of sexual motivation is not far from the truth. 
Freud is really much more complicated than that; Freud is not a 
synonym for sex. Nevertheless, the important and probably correct 
insights that Freud had into the basically sexual motivation of much 
of human behavior were deeply disturbing to older idealistic philoso- 
phies. 

We cannot ignore, either, the fairly new field of parapsychology. No 
longer can the serious student of psychology just laugh off references to 
spiritualism, mindreading, psychokinesis, or extrasensory perception. 
This whole field has opened up so many possibilities of serious psycho- 
logical research that, while very few psychologists are convinced there is 
much to it, there are even fewer psychologists who would say there 
is nothing to this field at all. If there is any considerable truth em- 
bodied in some of the suggestions made by the parapsychologists, then 
earlier ideas about the nature of mind and man will need some rather 
thoroughgoing revision. 

B. Sociology and Social Anthropology. Here is another field that 
has raised some very interesting questions about philosophy, although 
sociologists and social anthropologists are generally rather far removed 
both in outlook and method from philosophers. But if we may accept 
even for the moment the sociologist’s assertion that much if not most 
all of human behavior is motivated and dominated by group and class 
structure, then older ideas about the soul and spirit and mind and 
personality again must be revised accordingly. 

If it is true, as the sociologist and social anthropologist often tell us, 
that what we have thought of as ideals and morals and religious values 
are merely products of certain social acceptance, and that those we 
cherish most highly are really to be dismissed as mere middle-class value 
systems reflecting a strong social and economic bias, then problems 
about ultimate good and truth and reality must be re-examined. We 
are not saying that the sociologist and social anthropologist have re- 
duced man in society merely to a concept of class and group, but they 
have gone so far in that direction that if even some of their contentions 
are true, much of what philosophy has been talking about for thousands 
of years is mere futile intellectual speculation. 

C. Medicine. It is commonplace to observe that modern medical 
science has given us a much higher survival rate for infants and a much 
greater life expectancy for older folk. ‘The very fact that medicine, as 
a physical science, is able to exert some objective control over life raises 
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questions about the nature of life itself. If the medical scientists who 
are working in the field of laboratory creation of life should succeed 
in their efforts, then a great deal of our older philosophy about man 
being a unique creation, the veritable son of God, and other dearly 
cherished concepts would need to be drastically revised. 

The obvious effects of drugs on man’s mind and personality raise 
serious questions as to the validity of much of our older philosophy. 
As an example, it was thought for many generations that since man 
was obviously divided into two parts, mind and body, and that since 
the mind was rather intangible, the mind must be more closely related 
to the world of spirit than was the body. Specifically, if a person’s 
mind were deranged, he was thought to be possessed of the devil and 
Should either be ostracized from society, punished, or perhaps put to 
death. We know today, however, that much of this that was once 
called “being possessed of a devil” is simply a chemical-electrical de- 
rangement or maladaptation; there is nothing mystical or metaphysical 
or spiritual about it. More specifically, a person suffering from epilepsy 
or grand mal we know now to be suffering primarily from a chemical 
inbalance that effects the electrical discharge of the brain cells. It 
really is a physical disorder that can be treated quite successfully with 
oral medication. Now if it should turn out, as has been suggested, that 
what we have described as schizophrenia, for example, can be caused 
and/or cured by taking certain drugs, then older concepts about mind 
and personality simply will not stand up under modern scientific 
scrutiny. 


V. A NEW COSMOLOGY 


Only a word need be said here about the new cosmic view which 
has come to the forefront in relatively recent years. Every time man 
is forced to revise his concepts of what the universe is really like, he 
finds himself seriously disturbed. Hundreds of years ago, when the 
earth was thought to be flat, with definite ends of the earth or edges 
over which a man might sail or drop into some abysmal void, man 
pretty well knew where he stood in the world. Even with the develop- 
ment of the Ptolmaic theory of the universe (in which the world was 
thought to be the center of the universe, a ball around which everything 
else revolved), man did not find it too difficult to adjust to the new 
concepts. When Copernicus suggested that the earth was not the 
center of the universe, but that the sun was the center and the earth 
revolved around the sun, it took considerable realignment of theology 
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and philosophy, as well as of physical science, to make a man feel 
comfortable once again. We have now become thoroughly accustomed 
to the idea that we are on a moving globe orbiting along in a fairly 
regular pattern—regular enough so that we need have no particular 
concern. 

But in recent years, as he continues to discover new universes, new 
galaxies, new areas of outer space, man gets a little edgy again. Es- 
pecially now that we can contemplate flights so far into outer space 
that even time itself stands still, and can actually predicate that we 
may be able to explore what were thought to be hitherto inaccessible 
masses of energy and matter such as the moon and the planets, man’s 
position in the whole scheme of things becomes even less clear. We 
may find today new meaning in the troubled words of the ancient 
psalmist: “When I consider the works of the heavens, the sun and the 
moon that thou dids’t ordain, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him or the son of man that thou considerest him?” Only today we ask 
these questions with a lot more fear and worry, probably, than did the 
ancient poet. 


VI. FROM DECENTRALIZED TO CENTRALIZED PATTERNS OF LIFE 


The gradual shift of our society from a laissez faire to a tightly- 
controlled, governmentally-operated way of life has engaged the atten- 
tion of economists, sociologists, and social philosophers for many years. 
Today, this trend (which is called progress by some, “creeping” social- 
ism by others, and completely unprintable names by our most consetva- 
tive business men) now becomes a real philosophical problem. If we 
are going to continue to move in this direction—even though such 
centralization doesn’t involve the danger of moving back to the despotic 
government of an earlier time or toward the modern depostism foretold 
in Orwell’s 1984—there is real reason to be concerned about what man 
is in relation to his society. Is man merely the creature of his society, 
in the sense that he is created by it? Which is going to control: the 
individual or the state? It is disconcerting enough to contemplate 
the British type of socialism affecting man from the cradle to the grave 
(or from conception to decomposition) but if we actually move to the 
place where the state is all, then what is man? ‘These questions obvi- 
ously are rhetorical; they can’t be answered here but they do raise 
problems of a philosophical nature which have never before been faced 
in quite the same form by philosophers. 
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6~~ Social Problems of the Present Century 


In our quest for a new basic philosophy for contemporary education 
in our American society, we are faced not only with these fundamental 
cultural and intellectual changes, but with some distinct social problems 
that tend to make older philosophic ideals and systems seem obsoles- 
cent, if not obsolete. 

Power struggle. One such problem lies in the power struggle that 
is now going on in the world. We mean not primarily the international 
power struggle which pits what we call the free world against what we 
call the communistic world, though that in itself certainly is a frightful 
struggle, one fraught with importance not only for our generation but 
for all time in the foreseeable future. Other struggles of equal im- 
portance are also going on. 

There is emerging an economic struggle which is only partially repre- 
sented by the power struggle between the communist and the free 
worlds. We can see beginnings of a struggle for power not only be- 
tween communism and capitalism, but within each of these are inter- 
necine battles. For example, capitalism is not only struggling against 
communism, but against dilution if not dissolution by a centralized form 
of government and/or the power of labor unions. Russian communism, 
too, has its own internal power struggles. We are not arguing here 
what is right or wrong, good or bad; we simply have to note that these 
struggles are going on. 

Perhaps the greatest of the power struggles is that which might be 
described as racial. Not necessarily the most important—though cer- 
tainly of crucial importance to us in this country—is the problem of the 
Negro and the white in our own United States. Much more important, 
on a world-wide scale, is the basic power struggle among the white, the 
black, and the oriental races of the earth. This is another factor that 
cannot be overlooked in building a philosophy for our time. When 
we ask the ancient philosophic question, “What is man?’’we are going 
to have to break our problem down into more detailed questions: 
what is man according to color, caste, or creed? 

New Physical Power. No writer of book, pamphlet, or article, no 
public speaker, today fails to remind his audience that we are living in 
an atomic age and moving rapidly into a space age. The promise of 
atomic power is great; the spectre of atomic power equally so. If we 
can, in effect, create and destroy energy, if we can control the climate 
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either for the betterment or the destruction of humanity, if we have it 
in our power to produce and detonate weapons that could wipe out 
substantial segments of mankind, the problem of utilizing this physical 
power becomes one obviously affecting philosophy. It is impossible 
to develop a new philosophy of man, and virtually impossible to sub- 
scribe to any older philosophy of man, that does not take into account 
the new power that man has taken into his own hands—or some 
Supreme Power has placed there. Regardless of one’s philosophic or 
religious orientation, the problem of man and physical power becomes 
ultimately a value judgment, one which can be solved only in terms of 
a tenable value orientation. 

New Concepts of Space. Audiences today may tire of being reminded 
about the “space age.” ‘Trite and overworked the term may be; it is 
still startling. If man is as insignificant as he is now beginning to 
seem, then the idea that the whole earth—or at least that all of intellec- 
tual and spiritual life—centers around man becomes harder and harder 
to hold on to. Whatever personal significance we may attach to the 
exact wording of the scripture, one quotation comes very much to mind 
at this moment. Like the writer of the book of Revelations, we look 
out into this new space-world and join in his apocalyptical wonderment: 
“T saw a new Heaven and a new earth!” 

What are we going to do with this new heaven, this new earth? 


o6~— A New Philosophical Orientation for a New Era 


Philosophy, always an outgrowth of the culture, may need to be re- 
vised today because of the startling changes in our own culture. Es- 
pecially is this true of the philosophy of education, because education 
can’t remain detached from cultural change, but becomes an even more 
vital part of a culture faced with all the kinds of problems that are ours 
today. Only the most dogmatic person would dare assert just what 
ought to be a new philosophy for this era. Even the term “new” 
applied to any philosophical outlook sounds, of course, dogmatic, be- 
cause true originality in philosophy is extremely rare. So, in using the 
term “new” we refer only to a new orientation, a relatively fresh con- 
temporary framework, an attempt at restatement of certain beliefs 
from a different vantagepoint—not a really new philosophy, but some 
philosophical hypotheses which seem especially appropriate for our 
own time. The hypotheses which will be suggested are really very 
simple. 

A philosophy of education describing educational phenomenon in 
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terms of historically accepted value systems and historically accepted 
concepts of ontology and epistemology is probably no longer appropriate 
for American education in the last half of the 20th century. The his- 
torical philosophies of education need to be supplemented by a workable 
philosophy for education in action. 

Therefore, a specific educational philosophy for this new era must be 
developed in the light of three factors: 

1. The historical antecedents and systematic principles of major 
philosophic beliefs (understood as conflicting views and appraised for 
their worth and challenge). 

2. The present needs of our society in terms of its problems. 

3. The future aspirations of our society and its educational system 
(because that toward which we are drawn, our goals and purposes, 
affects always our present activities and enterprises). 

Therefore, not as a conclusion, but as an introduction to the study 
of problems in philosophy of education discussed in subsequent chapters 
of this book, a basic outline of a “new” philosophy can be set forth not 
as fixed conclusions, but in terms of hypothesis only. 


Hyporuesis I. 


Traditional philosophic idealism, in all of its numerous variants, 1s 
probably obsolescent if not already obsolete. 

Over the centuries of man’s development and intellectual progress, 
ideals which have been thought to be valid because they stem from 
some authoritarian source, and which themselves became an inflexible 
authority for human action and behavior, have proved wrong in so 
many instances that one is tempted to discount the possibility that 
such ideals may exist. The dangers of a priori (that is, existing from 
the very first), antecedent, fixed, other-world ideas are very serious 
deterrents to human progress. 

This does not mean at all that idealism is completely without founda- 
tion. In the next chapter we will discuss a number of the contributions 
that traditional philosophic idealism has made, especially to education. 
It does mean, however, that ideas as authoritarian concepts controlling 
man’s destiny do not seem appropriate for our time, or believable in 
the light of the knowledge we now possess. 


Hyroruesis II. 


Realism as the philosophy of a rule of law and order in the universe 
is scarcely tenable any longer. Almost all the “laws” of realism which 
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have been so cherished historically are now found to be mere expressions 
of relationships—merely relative. It was once a tenet of the realist 
that the only reality was the physical reality of the material world. 
Developments in modern science and modern psychology do not sup- 
port this belief. It was once realistic to believe that the sun rose in 
the east and set in the west while the world remained stationary. ‘That 
was found to be false. As recently as the early part of this century, 
realistic chemists told us that the periodic table of elements was com- 
plete; that the world was as it was, and there was no more to it. That 
is no longer demonstrably true. The mathematical realist told us 
that the straightest line was always the shortest distance between two 
points—that was just “reality” as it was and there was no use arguing 
about it. Now we know that principle is true only in one system of 
geometry, the Euclidian. We have found over and over again that 
this concept of law and order so fundamental to the beliefs of the 
realist doesn’t stand up in the light of our modern knowledge. So 
the very foundation on which stand historical realisms (whether applied 
to education or any other aspect of life) is somewhat shaky. 


Hyportuesis III. 


Pragmatism as a philosophic system emphasizing only transient and 
transitory values, testing all truth only by knowable consequences, seems 
no longer adequate. Pragmatism has been guilty of having no goal 
but growth, no rule but the rule of thumb. _It is too relativistic to satisfy 
us in a time when other knowledge leads us to believe that there may 
be degrees of fixity in the universe, ideals which stem from human 
experience, and other kinds of values that cannot be described or fully 
explained as truth only in a “workable” sense. Pragmatism as an educa- 
tional philosophy has too often been guilty of defining ultimate good 
only as that which works, without being specific enough in inquiring 
toward what end the particular enterprise or behavior works. 

Pragmatism has been suggested as the answer to the weaknesses of 
idealism and realism, but pragmatism itself has reached a dead center. 
Because pragmatism has been particularly the philosophy of modern 
education, it is in educational matters that we see its weaknesses most 
clearly. Pragmatism is descriptive of a set of negatives or negations, 
with very few positive affirmations. It is very articulate in saying what 
it is against in terms of older authorities and older practices; it is very 
inarticulate in saying in what it believes positively. It lacks both system 
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and emotional warmth to lead those who accept it as an educational 
philosophy toward commitment to new educational goals. 


6~— Developing a Philosophy for American Education 


If the contentions set forth in the above section can be accepted even 
tentatively as true, a task for modern philosophy of education in our 
culture is inescapably clear; we must do four things to develop a phi- 
losophy for American education. 

I. We must understand the major philosophical systems which have 
been both the outgrowth of previous cultures and the guideposts for 
these cultures, especially as they apply to education. We must under- 
stand them as in as much detail as possible; but in any case we must 
know enough about them, in outline, so that we can see clearly the 
alternatives that they propose as guidelines for development of a con- 
sistent and systematic philosophy for American education. (This is 
the task of Chapter 4.) 

II. We must assess and appraise the contributions of these other 
philosophic systems that have meant so much to the development of 
Western civilization and have been so long the basis on which our 
educational effort is based. (This will be done in Chapter 5.) 

III. We must examine current educational problems—strip them 
down to their fundamentals and push them back to their root issues. 
No one text and no one course can examine every educational issue in 
its philosophical implications. All we can do is to take some of the 
most pertinent of these issues, the ones that most clearly relate to 
the philosophical concerns of reality, truth, and value. Each of these 
selected issues can be examined closely enough so that we will be able 
to bring the discipline of philosophy to bear upon these issues in a way 
that should result in a clearer understanding and a clearer philosophic 
commitment on our own part. (This will be done in Chapters 6 to 
£>.) 

IV. We must develop the outline of a believable, respectable, tenable, 
and satisfying philosophy of education. This philosophy is needed to 
get American education off from the philosophical dead center which 
has come about as the result of (a) a rather general rejection of idealism 


4See “The Philosophic Issue,” a symposium in The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 
XXXX, No. 1, October, 1958; also, almost any issue of Educational Theory. 
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and realism, and (b) a concurrent dissatisfaction with the philosophy 
which was supposed to supplant the idealism and realism of an earlier 
time—pragmatism. An outline of a tenable philosophy, one to which 
we can feel a personal loyalty, one which we feel is intellectually repect- 
able, can serve the educational needs both of today and of the immediate 
future. Obviously, if it is based on hypothesis rather than on conclu- 
sions, it must hope that it too will be subject to constant change as 
society and culture changes in the future. 
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Contlicting Contemporary 


Philosophies of Education 


ANY ATTEMPT to set forth the basic beliefs of the major philosophical 
systems underlying divergent educational philosophies is a task requir- 
ing both humility and audacity. 

The task requires humility, in profound deference to the great minds 
which have wrestled with these problems. Over centuries of human 
thought, minds of tremendous scope and depth have struggled with the 
age-old problems of truth, reality, and value, with all of the ramifica- 
tions that each of these problem areas suggests. Sometimes the great 
and the near-great philosophers have been specifically interested in the 
problems of education rooted in philosophical bases; sometimes they 
have been interested in philosophy in general, or with application to 
some realm of human endeavor other than education. Out of their 
searching and probing, these philosophers have come up both with 
answers and with more questions, all tied together into major or minor 
philosophical systems. 

Audacity is required of anyone who attempts to set forth the basic 
beliefs of the major philosophic systems, for any attempt to summarize 
the best thoughts of the best minds of all ages, even if limited to edu- 
cational philosophy as such, is clearly presumptuous. Clarifying the 
shades of difference of opinion, exploring the subtle nuances of mean- 
ing, and trying to simplify the immense complexity of philosophical 
systems of great depth and far-reaching importance is perhaps more 
than any one writer can do. 
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But any serious and sensible attempt to find the philosophical roots 
of the major systems of thought as applied to education requires that 
one exercise both the humility and the audacity demanded by the task. 
For it is only when philosophical questions can be seen in a broad 
perspective and in the wide context that philosophical systems provide 
for these problems can they be seen clearly at all. 


6~ Place of Historical and Systematic Philosophy 


A thorough grounding in “pure” philosophy, as it is sometimes called, 
or in the academic discipline of historical philosophy would be ideal 
for the newcomer in the field of educational philosophy. This compre- 
hensive historical or systematic study, this broad knowledge of the great 
philosophical systems as such, is extremely desirable; but it is matched 
in its desirability only by its practical impossibility. It is no more than 
an honest recognition of the limits of our educational system to confess 
that the ordinary person looking for the first time into educational 
philosophy will not have had the degree or the depth of exposure to 
historical and systematic philosophy that is desirable. 

Yet one who is interested in education cannot very well delay his 
introduction to the philosophic bases of this interest until he has had 
time to pursue at length the historical systems of philosophy that have 
meant so much to the development of modern thought. ‘Therefore, 
a middle ground of compromise is essential: considerable attention must 
be given to these philosophic systems, but a frank admission of the 
impossibility of most non-philosophers acquiring the optimum level of 
philosophic knowledge must also be made. 


6~ Oversimplification Necessary 


Philosophic competence that goes beyond the level of mere nodding 
acquaintance with some of the great names and movements in philoso- 
phy, or beyond some ability to understand simple philosophic terminol- 
ogy, is a very complex skill. If one were to stop to explore all of the 
shades of meaning implied by the great philosophic systems, he would 
never get down to specific educational issues. ‘Therefore, some way 
must be found to simplify (to a degree that is almost philosophically 
indecent) the fundamental positions of the philosophic systems in a 
way that will not do violence to them, but in a manner that recognizes 
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the limitations imposed by often-meager philosophical backgrounds 
and the time available for study. 


6~— Danger of Unfair Critical Appraisal 


Any oversimplified statement of the conflicts among the major phi- 
losophic systems embodies an implicit danger of an unfair appraisal or 
statement of that position. ‘This is true especially because the person 
who writes about the several systems cannot possibly be completely 
devoted to them all, if he has any intellectual convictions of his own. 
It is sometimes said of philosophy teachers that they are so adept and 
adroit at representing the viewpoints of the several systems that a stu- 
dent can go from their classes convinced one day that the teacher 
belongs to one school of thought, and another day that he is a proponent 
of an entirely contradictory school of thought. If the teacher actually 
has any convictions at all, he is bound to speak with more clarity and 
more enthusiasm about the philosophic position with which he is most 
sympathetic or the one that claims his deepest loyalty. 

No author, therefore, can write with equal enthusiasm about all 
philosophical viewpoints, and this defensible inequality of representation 
of various viewpoints is bound to show up in the writing. This inherent 
limitation is complicated by the fact that the proponent of the opposing 
viewpoint which is being discussed in the writing can’t talk back. 
Therefore, the reader must remember that anything he sees in any work 
on philosophy is bound to reflect the particular biases (or, to put it 
more kindly, convictions,) of the author who is writing and that 
opposite viewpoints will not receive quite the same treatment, will not 
be made as clear and appealing, nor are their proponents in a position 
to argue with the author. 


6G~ Conflict and Consensus 


There is no doubt that persons who are not acquainted with the 
field sometimes get the impression that philosophy is all conflict and no 
consensus. As a matter of fact, there is often a great deal of similarity 
between philosophic positions that are held by proponents of ostensibly 
different beliefs. Moreover, there may be a wide area of disagreement 
in a pair of philosophic systems, yet also an almost equally wide area 
on which agreement has been reached. ‘Thus, both conflict and con- 
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sensus are typical of competing philosophic systems. The paragraphs 
that follow will attempt to set forth both the areas of significant 
disagreement and the areas of substantial agreement among the major 
educational philosophies. 

If educational philosophies can be discussed at all clearly, they must 
all be presented with some regard to a similarity of organizational 
pattern so that parallel areas of conflict and concensus can emerge. 
Therefore, it is rather customary to establish some sort of base or 
reference point for these conflicting viewpoints and to discuss all of 
them in terms of a single outline. 

There are many ways of visualizing the patterns of educational phi- 
losophies. Each of them has its merits; it is doubtful that any one of 
them is the only or the best way. Several ways of patterning philo- 
sophic systems in education will be presented below. Doubtless there 
is substantial value in each of these; but each of them also requires that 
certain complex ideas be forced into a sort of Procrustean bed that 
exists in the mind of the writer who is discussing these ideas. With 
these limitations in mind, six of the ways of patterning educational 
philosophies will be suggested. 


I. PATTERNING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
BY TRADITIONAL “SYSTEMS” 


One of the simplest and most widely accepted ways of patterning the 
different educational philosophies is to describe them under three major 
headings: idealism, realism, and pragmatism. These broad terminol- 
ogies have the advantage of being in wide use in books and courses in 
general philosophy, and may be at least relatively familiar as words to 
one who has had no formal introduction to educational philosophy as 
such. ‘They also serve quite well to draw sharp and quite simple (yet 
basically valid) distinctions among three groupings or kinds of philo- 
sophical outlook. 

Yet this is not a completely satisfactory classification. For one thing, 
there are certainly more than three philosophic systems that could be 
readily identified as existing now or in the last several hundred years. 
Moreover, idealism and realism on some points seem to have more 
identity than diversity of position; and the third philosophy of pragma- 
tism is rather scornfully dismissed by more traditional philosophers as 
not being a philosophic system at all, but merely a sort of hand-to- 
mouth, catch-as-catch-can “practical” way of looking at and trying to 
solve certain problems. 
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Perhaps the usefulness of this patterning of educational philosophies 
in terms of idealism, realism, and pragmatism can be justified, neverthe- 
less, because it does point up some distinctions among philosophic views 
that have a great deal of relevance for educational problems. ‘This can 
be illustrated by referring to our previous discussion (Chapter 2) of 
the various views of personality that are widely held, and continuing 
that discussion here with a look at some of the consequences of holding 
certain of these views. 

Before we do this, however, some elementary definition of the terms 
used is in order, as a brief recapitulation of the explanations given in 
a previous chapter. 

A. Idealism is a philosophic system that expresses a belief that ulti- 
mate reality is embraced in and expressed by ideas rather than things. 
The idealist finds that what we can know of truth, then, must come 
not primarily from reason—certainly not human reason with all its 
limitations—nor yet from human experience. Truth about the ideal 
world must come more directly by a quality of metaphysical, mystical, 
or intuitional experience that results in our getting direct access to this 
ideal “truth” as it is. Values, it follows, are those “goods” which 
derive from and are expressions of the ultimate Good that rules over 
all—Good as an absolute, unchanging, abstract ideal of Goodness. 

B. Realism is a philosophic system, with scores of variants,® that 
concerns itself primarily with the reality of the world of “independent 
reals,” the world of “inexorable fact,” the world of “objects that dwell 
outside of the stream of human experience” and are independent of 
the knower.® 

Whereas the idealist finds reality inhering largely in ideas and their 
relationships, the realist is more likely to view reality as inhering in 
things and their relationships. ‘The idealist most typically sees ultimate 
reality as an expression of the rule of divine or cosmic law; the realist 
most typically says that reality is expressed in natural law. 

The realist tends to rely in his epistemology upon the correspondence 
theory of knowledge: that truth is what corresponds to the actual 
reality of the physical world. As a method of arriving at truth, then, 
the realist would give primary allegiance to reason, rather than to any 


5 The variants of realism are so many that Butler notes the “complete diversity” 
of metaphysical positions held by realists: ‘‘. . . among realists can be found all 
brands of metaphysics, ranging from pure naturalism to the spiritual world view of 
idealism.” Butler, op. cit., p. 284. 

6 Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1939), passim. 
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mysterious intuition or mere experience itself. Moreover, the realist 
roots his value system in the degree to which anything conforms to the 
world as it actually is. He is suspicious of the “subjective” values of 
the idealist, whether they are rooted in the human self or a cosmic 
self. But because the world is law abiding and orderly in its nature, 
he is equally suspicious of the day-by-day values of the pragmatist, who 
is likely to say that anything is good if it works out well in human ex- 
perience. 

C. Pragmatism, sometimes also called empiricism, represents a rather 
sharp departure from the older philosophies. The pragmatist believes 
that reality can be functionally described only in terms of what human 
beings actually experience. He is suspicious both of the idealist’s 
“reality” of the world of abstract Idea and the realist’s “reality” of an 
inexorable natural law beyond human control or intervention. He 
says, in brief, that reality is what we experience in our everyday life, 
when we are, in William James’ phrase, “in the thick of things.”” That 
is reality—the only reality we can really know. 

From this view of experience as reality he derives a theory about 
knowledge and truth: that truth is that which is known through 
experience and that knowledge is simply a rather specialized way of 
putting together and expressing that which has been experienced by 
the ordinary human being in ordinary human affairs. It follows that 
pragmatic values tend to be largely values of the moment. ‘The prag- 
matist is suspicious of absolute, permanent, inherited values; he finds 
value only in that which works out at a given time in a given place for 
given persons in a given society. 

At this point it is probably becoming apparent that the traditional 
systematizing or patterning of philosophic beliefs into idealism, realism 
and pragmatism is not as simple as it at first seems. For example, the 
idealist may well maintain that he is the only true “realist” because 
actual reality lies not in this transitory world of things about us, but 
in a world of ideas which is the prototype or the archytype of all of 
the little bits and pieces of creation that we experience in our daily 
lives. Therefore, he would quarrel with the realist in saying that 
idealism is not “realistic.” Moreover, the confusion is worse confounded 
when we examine the value systems of the idealist and realist, and find 
that they both believe in values of an unchanging, permanent, law- 
abiding nature. Thus, the idealist and realist will differ more on on- 
tology and epistemology than they will on axiology. 

Further confusion results from the fact that there are so many differ- 
ent kinds of idealism and of realism—literally scores of variants to which 
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special names have been attached at different times in the development 
of modern thought. Even the names are sometimes interchanged, so 
that some supporters of Plato will describe him as an idealist and others 
will describe him as a realist. This confusion of terms would present a 
hopeless dilemma were it not for the fact that despite it we can sort out 
some kind of pattern of idealism, realism, and pragmatism that does 
make pretty good sense. 


II. IDEALISM, REALISM, AND PRAGMATISM 
APPLIED TO AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


In our discussion of personality (Chapter 2), we tried to show that 
there were various ways of looking at personality in terms of its reality, 
the truth or knowledge we could have about it, and the values we could 
attach to it. No attempt was made to identify these views by philo- 
sophic system; they were merely described as different ways of looking 
at personality. Now perhaps we are in position to do a little more 
thorough analysis. 

Let us take the first view that was set forth regarding personality— 
that personality is in its very “essence” or “being” a spiritual quality. 
This is fundamentally an idealist position. If a given personality (or 
all personality taken as a whole) is a spiritual quality, we can know 
the truth about that personality only by the ways that would conform 
to the very nature of personality itself. ‘That is, the ontological view 
that would underlie this appraisal of personality would be paralleled by 
a corresponding epistemological view. 

If personality is ultimately and in its final analysis a spiritual essence, 
how do we know this to be true? There would be no other way of 
arriving at this as a truth or holding it as a knowledge than through an 
intuitional or mystical access to that truth. We can’t reason it out; 
experience couldn’t help us find it out. The only satisfactory epistemo- 
logical basis for making that assertion would be that we just knew it to 
be true—directly, intuitionally, as a sort of truth given to us from some 
higher “outside” source. 

But what if we were to accept the concept that personality is not 
some sort of impalpable, metaphysical, spiritual essence, but a human 
mechanism that must be adjusted to the physical realities of life as it 
is? ‘That view, you will recall, is also tenable; there is much evidence 
to support the belief that the personality is formed by the interaction 
of the various stimuli and response to which the body is subjected. 
Take away the nervous system of man, with its response to external and 
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internal stimuli, and what would be left? Certainly, there would be 
no “personality” left to worry about. 

If we accept this “realistic” definition of personality to be true, then 
the epistemological question is raised again—how did we get and how 
do we validate this knowledge? Well, reason is the best guide here. 
To describe personality as a mechanism that lives only in adjustment 
to the physical realities of its own body and the surrounding stimuli 
checks with a pattern of known facts. Reason tells us that this is 
what personality really is. 

There is still another view, you will recall, of the real nature or essence 
of personality. ‘This is the view that personality is ultimately a name 
for a bio-social organism interacting with environment. It’s something 
more than a mechanism, because it doesn’t actually respond directly to 
the so-called “laws” of mechanics that affect other parts of our known 
universe. ‘That is why the pragmatist believes it is more accurate to 
describe personality as a bio-social organism—it is a living thing in a 
complex environment that is both biological and social in its influence. 
If we are to accept this as a true view of personality, we have to find 
some way of explaining how we get this knowledge. Basically, knowl- 
edge of this sort is attained empirically—that is, it is found out through 
experience and it is checked by experience. This would be, in brief, a 
pragmatic or empirical view of the nature of personality and how we 
know that personality is what this view claims it to be. This would, 
therefore, be an ontology and an epistemology that is consonant with 
the pragmatic outlook. 

We have left the question of value, the realm of axiology, until the 
last, because it is a little more difficult to distinguish among the ideal- 
istic, realistic, and pragmatic value judgments about personality than it 
is to distinguish the three positions on matters of ontology and epistem- 
ology. 

Nevertheless, we need to look at the axiological differences that might 
be found in these three positions—again, with special reference to what 
is the “good” personality. At this point, it is really easier to reverse our 
position and attempt to identify the negative axiological value: what is 
the value judgment to be attached to the not-good personality—the 
mentally unhealthy, or in common parlence, the insane? 

From the idealist point of view, insanity has historically been treated 
as a sort of spiritual disease. If it is true that the modern idealist has 
modified his position enough so that he would not be guilty of this 
misconception in any literal sense today, but basically the idealist’s 
position was much more consistent in an earlier time. Thus we have 
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the concept, historically at least, of the insane person as one who is 
possessed of a devil—one whose personality has become infused with a 
“bad” spirit rather than suffused with the “good” spirit which is its 
natural state of being. If we are to believe that the insane person is 
literally possessed of a devil, the older method of treating insanity by 
punishment, whipping, burning, or even death is quite a logical outcome 
of this value judgment. 

The realist, broadly speaking, would tend to believe that personality 
is basically a mechanism which at its best is in adjustment with the 
physical environment about it, and at its worst out of adjustment with 
this environment. From this viewpoint, the historically-accepted treat- 
ment of isolating the mentally deranged person is likewise perfectly 
logical. If the mechanism is out of adjustment with society, and 
society obviously cannot be changed, then the insane person should be 
separated from society—incarcerated in an insane asylum just so that 
this maladjustment will not adversely affect other segments of the 
society. 

The pragmatic view of personality which holds that personality is a 
kind of bio-social organism interacting with multiple environments has 
led to a different view of the nature of insanity. ‘Today, serious mental 
ill health is thought of as a disease that is certainly not spiritual in 
nature and far from being adequately described as a mere mechanical 
maladjustment. ‘The mentally unhealthy person, or the insane person, 
is thought of as being “bad” rather than “good,” “wrong” rather than 
“right,” simply because such a personality is not interacting in a healthy 
and effective way with this multiplicity of biological and social environ- 
ments. ‘This more modern view has led to the treatment of the men- 
tally unhealthy person today by techniques far more humane than 
punishment, far more effective than mere incarceration away from the 
rest of the environment. ‘The insane person today is, in our better 
mental hospitals at least, much more likely to be provided with a variety 
of kinds of biological or physical treatment (such as medication and 
various kinds of shock therapy) plus a great deal of treatment of a 
socially therapeutic nature. 

Thus we see that how one values the personality has direct effects 
on how one treats the personality that is considered to be “bad” or 
“not good.” In turn, the definition and utilization of a concept of 
personality that results in a certain value judgment is dependent on 
related epistemological and ontological theories about the nature of 
personality itself and how we can arrive at the truth about this “nature” 
_ that personality exhibits. 
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Since at this point we are trying simply to show that one way of 
patterning educational philosophies is in terms of the traditional systems 
of idealism, realism, and pragmatism, it is not necessary to elaborate 
now upon the more sophisticated distinctions of viewpoint that are 
embraced in these rather general terms. It is sufficient merely to see 
that this is one way (exhibiting both adequacies and inadequacies) 
of describing fundamental differences in fundamental beliefs about 
reality, truth and knowledge, and value. 


III. PATTERNING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
BY MAJOR PROPONENTS 


Another way of patterning the areas of conflict and of consensus in 
major educational philosophies is through the utilization of names of 
the proponents of certain philosophical positions, many of whom would 
tebel at being categorized simply as “idealist,” “realist,” or “prag- 
matist.” ‘The ideas associated with the philosophic contributions of 
great individual thinkers have on occasion given rise to what amount 
to new philosophical systems, or at least ones clearly distinguishable 
from other systems of thought. ‘Therefore, descriptions of conflicts and 
consensus in philosophy can sometimes be accomplished quite readily 
by attributing a whole set of beliefs to a given person. A tela- 
tively familiar example would be the philosophic outlook known as 
Platonism.1 

Numerous philosophers and scholars have devoted their entire lives 
to the translation, interpretation, or elaboration of the theories of the 
great Greek philosopher Plato. They have become, as a result of this 
interest in Plato and commitment to his ideas, rather generically grouped 
together as Platonists. 

Plato is especially remembered for his belief that the world as we see 
it is but a faint and imperfect reflection of a world of Ideas that exists 
above and beyond man, independent of his puny efforts to comprehend 
or control it. In this sense, Plato was an idealist. But since Plato was 
not satisfied with pure, abstract, metaphysical speculation that was not 
applicable to the realities of human life and human problems, he can 
also be classified in certain ways as a realist. 

Plato believed that the ideal society would be one in which man 
approached, through reason and intuition, as close as possible to the 
ideal world of order, beauty, and justice that exists above and beyond 


1 See suggested readings at close of chapter. 
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the world of everyday human affairs. He wanted kings to be philoso- 
phers, and philosophers to be kings. One of his great contributions 
was that of being among the first philosophers to succeed in systematiz- 
ing the various unstructured ideas current in his time into a complete, 
comprehensive, and rational philosophy which would explain the nature 
of the world, of God, of man, and of society. We can readily see that 
this ambitious attempt made by Plato was so important to the develop- 
ment of later philosophical systems that there is some justification for 
the viewpoint of a contemporary philosopher who entitled his study of 
Plato, What Plato Thinks, with the explanation that it was not enough 
to talk about what Plato once thought—Plato, he said, is still thinking 
today! 

Aristotle, one of Plato’s students, added to Platonic idealism a sense 
of concern with physical reality that went far beyond anything Plato 
himself had proposed in his own philosophy. Aristotelianism (which 
certainly could not be adequately explained in a few brief paragraphs 
here! ) added to Plato’s idealism a realistic dimension which became the 
center and core of the thinking of the Western world for several centu- 
ries. Cardinal Newman maintained that the authority of Aristotle is 
automatically binding on all men: 


While the world lasts, will Aristotle’s doctrine on these matters last, for 
he is the oracle of nature and of truth. While we are men, we cannot 
help, to a great extent, being Aristotelians, for the great Master does but 
analyze the thoughts, feelings, views, and opinions of human kind. He has 
told us the meaning of our own words and ideas, before we were born. In 
many subject-matters to think correctly, is to think like Aristotle; and we 
are his disciples whether we will or no, though we may not know it.? 


Thus, it is not surprising that Aristotelianism has emerged as one 
of the major branches of the philosophical systems of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, the leading philosopher and theologian of the 
Medieval period, took some of the basic emphases found in Aristotle and 
added still another dimension. To Aristotle’s emphasis on reason and 
logic and his concern with the material world as it is, St. Thomas added 
a keen insight into what he felt to be the spiritual nature of the authority 
that ruled this world and the lives of men. His philosophy, which 
became known as Thomism, and which was the root philosophy of 


2 John Henry Newman, “Liberal Knowledge Its Own End,’ On The Scope and 
Nature of University Education (New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc, 1915), 
Bul, 
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that great medieval educational system called Scholasticism, was so 
directly related to the works of Aristotle that one writer has remarked 
that ‘Thomism is merely Aristotelianism Christianized. Once again, 
the serious student of philosophy needs to understand a great deal about 
Thomism, with its emphasis on a very high degree of intellectuality and 
a rigorous system of logic, but our purpose here is merely to indicate that 
this would be another way of patterning the modern philosophies of 
education according to the names of the proponents of these major 
systems. 

Mention of a few more of the philosophical giants in the development 
of Western thought might clarify and explain the contention that it 
is possible to understand philosophical systems largely in terms of the 
names of their proponents. For example, no one familiar at all with 
modern mathematics could fail to see that much of modern mathemati- 
cal philosophy is the result of the critical and analytical thinking of the 
great Frenchman Descartes, whose Cartesian realism still stands as one 
of the most penetrating analyses of the place of the mind of man in the 
great scientific scheme of things. Anyone familiar with the history of 
British thought is aware that much of the mercantile spirit in England, 
with all that that has implied for the development of the Western 
world, is traceable at least in part to the practical, rationalistic approach 
of John Locke. Thus Locke’s empiricism becomes another name for 
what amounts almost to a philosophical system. And on the continent, 
a few decades later, the Frenchman Jean Jacques Rousseau was develop- 
ing a whole concept of the importance of nature and natural law as set 
in opposition to the artificalities of civilization. Rousseau’s naturalism 
furnishes another central point around which is organized much of the 
philosophy of the modern pragmatist in education. In Germany, Marx 
developed a philosophy (known technically as dialectical materialism) 
which has been adapted or perverted into modern Communism. It 
would be quite possible to think of Marxianism as a system of philoso- 
phy, especially in view of the shattering effects it has had upon the phi- 
losophical complacency of much of the modern world. 

We will try to avoid the temptation that besets every writer in the 
field of philosophy, as soon as he starts talking about the great men in 
philosophy, to extend the list or elaborate at length upon the influence 
of these great contributors on the philosophic concepts most widely held 
today. Even from this brief mention, which we hope will serve only 


3 James Mulhern, A History of Education (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
£946) p. 199: 
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as the very beginning of an introduction to those who are interested in 
philosophy—an introduction which will lead them to serious study of 
the actual writings of these great men—can we establish the point that 
is significant here: that one way of understanding the conflicts and con- 
sensus of modern educational philosophies is to study the major pro- 
ponents of great philosophic systems of thought.4 


IV. PATTERNING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
BY SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


We have suggested that the patterns of educational philosophy can 
be developed according to the traditional philosophic systems or in 
terms of the ideas of major proponents. Another way that these phi- 
losophies can be patterned is by schools of thought, much as one might 
classify literature according to its “schools,” its “tempers,” its “trends,” 
or its “moods.” Illustration here can be very brief. 

The emphasis upon the rationality of man which dominated the lit- 
erature of England and Europe during much of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and gave rise to a whole school or temper we call Rationalism 
in literature, had profound effects upon educational philosophy as well 
as philosophy in general. It would be entirely possible to pattern cer- 
tain educational philosophies in terms of their adherence and conformity 
to this movement called Rationalism, with its major emphasis on educa- 
tion of man’s power of reasoning. 

We are all familiar with the literary movement known as Roman- 
ticism, which was prominent in Europe, England and America during 
the latter part of the 18th and the early 19th centuries. This literary 
trend was paralleled by a generally romantic outlook in philosophy, and 
furnishes one of the common centers around which much of philosophic 
discussion can be organized. Rousseau’s romantic philosophy of educa- 
tion furnishes one familiar example. 

The Naturalistic literary temper or trend, which enjoyed great popu- 
larity in the last part of the 19th and early 20th centuries was paralleled, 
likewise, by a movement in philosophy that stressed the real and the 
natural in man and society, however ugly might be its expression or 
its consequence. 

Once again, these examples are given merely by way of illustration 
of another method in which the patterns of philosophies might be set 
forth. It is important that we look at these various ways at least closely 


4 See suggested readings at close of chapter. 
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enough to understand that there is no one way of describing the phi- 
losophic systems that underlie contemporary education. We need to 
avoid the mistake that is often made of assuming that if we take one 
pattern and apply it throughout a given study we have actually done 
a thorough job of assessing the conflicting or competing educational 
philosophies of our era. 


V. PATTERNING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPIES 
BY POLITICAL ANALOGY 


One of the most provocative of all attempts to organize the patterns 
of educational philosophy into some meaningful whole is that of a con- 
temporary writer, Brameld, who has suggested that the divergencies in 
basic philosophical theory are paralleled by divergencies in political 
theory on a sort of a line or continuum running from extreme radicalism 
on the left to extreme conservatism on the right. 

In several major works, Brameld has continued to use this analogy 
(which he of course does not present as an identity) between educa- 
tional views and shades of political belief in suggesting that educational 
philosophies can be described as radical or reconstructionist, at the ex- 
treme left; liberal or progressivist a little left of center; conservative or 
essentialist slightly to the right of center; and reactionary or perennialist 
at the extreme right of the scale of liberalism and conservatism.® 

This analogy is extremely useful, but once again it will be seen as 
only one way of describing the major conflicts in contemporary philoso- 
phies of education. 


VI. PATTERNING EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES 
BY TOPICS 


The patterning educational philosophies by presenting contrasting 
views on specific topics is a common method of treatment, and one 
which cannot be lightly dismissed. One of the best ways to come to 
grips with philosophical issues is to start with some problem and push 
back to the roots of that problem in basic beliefs about reality, truth, 
and value. Thus, it is often helpful to take broad topics such as the 
nature of man, the structure of society, the concept of God, or the mean- 
ing of the word “democracy,” and from that vantage point of concern 


5 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955), Chapters 2 and 3. 
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with a particular problem, work back to a statement of the ultimate 
philosophy that underlies a particular view of that problem. 

This may also be done by taking certain specifically educational prob- 
lems, such as administration, curriculum, discipline, or guidance and out- 
lining the conflicting views on this topic as held by proponents of cer- 
tain philosophic systems, schools of philosophy, or some other rather 
arbitrary division. 

A variant of the topical method of patterning educational philosophies 
is that of taking one central issue and following it through historically. 
Thut,® for example, takes the problem of how we can know what is 
“the good life,” and traces it historically through three stages of develop- 
ment over the long years of mankind’s thinking. These three stages 
are described as (1) the theory that knowledge of the good is received; 
(2) the theory that knowledge of the good is discovered; (3) the theory 
that knowledge of the good is constructed. You will see a distinct 
relationship here, though not an identity, with the first method of pat- 
terning suggested in this chapter: these three theories tend to parallel 
the historical development of idealism, followed by realism, followed by 
pragmatism. 


6~ Authoritarian Vs. Non-authoritarian 


It would not be surprising if you have become impatient with this 
rather long discussion of ways of visualizing educational philosophies. 
But among the most serious mistakes the beginning or advanced educa- 
tional philosopher can make is that of being impatient to do one of two 
things: either to jump forthwith into the specific educational topics 
which most interest him and try to figure out some sort of philosophic 
basis; or to set his mind on a given pattern of educational philosophy 
and try to make all shades of opinion on every issue fit into this pattern. 
It was for this reason that earlier in the chapter we referred to the 
danger of the Procrustean bed, the mythological bed into which Pro- 
crustes fitted his unwary visitors. You may remember the myth: if his 
visitors were too long, he put them in a press until they could be 
squeezed to fit his bed; if they were too short, he stretched them on the 
rack until they “grew.” To avoid this danger of trying to fit compli- 
cated concepts about important matters into some fixed system, we 


61. N. Thut, The Story of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1957), Chapter 3. 
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have dwelt at some length upon the possible ways of getting a visual 
and intellectual pattern of ways at looking at educational issues from 
a philosophic standpoint. 

Obviously we have to have some pattern for the remainder of our 
discussion. Perhaps as useful as any would be that of classifying various 
philosophies by their degree of reliance upon authority. Some educa- 
tional philosophies are basically rooted in a belief that both reality and 
truth are a priori or pre-existing; that all goods and values are “given’”’ to 
us out of a pre-existing system in which we are only very minor partici- 
pants. This authoritarian approach (and remember that there is no 
invidious intention in the use of the term “authoritarian” here: it is 
merely descriptive) is essentially typical of traditional idealism, of many 
schools of realism, and to a surprisingly large extent, of the ostensibly 
“radical” reconstructionist theory of Brameld, mentioned above.” 

If it is true that idealism, realism, and reconstructionism, which stand 
today as three of the major philosophic outlooks, tend to blend into a 
basically authoritarian position, this patterning of philosophies by degree 
of reliance on authority then reduces to only two the basic philosophies 
that we will have to consider in the rest of our study: idealism-realism- 
reconstructionism on the one hand vs. pragmatism or empiricism on the 
other. Yet there is a possibility of a third approach (already mentioned 
in Chapter 3 and discussed at length in Chapter 17). This might be 
called “empirical idealism.” 

Very briefly, empirical idealism is a term (certainly not by any means 
original here) that would suggest that there have been tremendous 
contributions from the older established philosophic systems, but 
that these contributions may not be sufficient answer to the philosophic 
issues and problems, and the resultant social issues and problems, which 
face our educational system today. As suggested in Chapter 3, the 
contention is made here that philosophy is both a product of and a 
determiner of the culture of a given era. Out of our own problems, 
those which might be described as educational problems of the last half 
of the 20th century, has come a series of new problems in basic philo- 
sophic issues which will be set forth in the chapters that follow. But 
out of this same cultural matrix has come the possibility of a new phil- 
osophical outlook—new in the sense that it does not follow any of the 
usual patterns of describing philosophical beliefs mentioned earlier in 
this chapter. But it is also old—old in the sense that it relies heavily 
on the great insights and contributions of traditional systems, of great 


7 Brameld, op. cit. 
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proponents of educational philosophy, of the great schools or trends in 
modern thought, of the analogies that may be drawn between philoso- 
phies and political viewpoints, and of all of the other contributions that 
great thinkers, past and present, continue to make to the troublesome 
problems of education of men in a society of men. 

Therefore, the particular philosophical orientation that will serve as 
a guideline for the discussion in the next chapters is admittedly a hybrid, 
an eclectic philosophical viewpoint. But it is no casual hybridization 
or cheap eclecticism—it is a serious attempt to say that the great ideals 
that have moved and guided and directed man, both for good and for 
evil, do have an actual existence and an actual reality in human experi- 
ence. Thus, it is an empirical idealism which we use as a frame of 
reference for discussing the major educational issues of our time. 

It is distinctly and diametrically opposed to the earlier idealisms in 
that it is not predicated on the belief that the ideals exist in some meta- 
physical realm, that they are a priori, or laws, or authoritarian pronounce- 
ments of some cosmic force, personal or impersonal, to whom man is 
subject. Therefore, this viewpoint is empirical, but it attempts to avoid 
the common trap into which empiricism falls: the easy acceptance of the 
idea that individual and group experience explains all there is to human 
existence—the idea that there are no values but the values of expediency, 
no tule but the rule of thumb. 

Perhaps you, as reader, will want now to skip to the final chapter to 
see this philosophy elaborated in somewhat more detail and in slightly 
more technical form. But the elaboration has been consciously placed 
at the end of the book with the thought that the best way to understand 
it is first to compare it a little more clearly with the established philo- 
sophical systems, and then to see how it and the other competing or con- 
flicting systems suggest sometimes divergent and sometimes convergent 
answers to the great philosophic issues that face education today. For 
this reason, then, (while there is no penalty for peeking ahead!) it is 
hopefully suggested that the chapters which follow will be read in their 
sequence as presented. 


6~ Suggested Readings 


Brackenbury, Robert L., Getting Down to Cases: A Problems Approach to 
Educational Philosophizing. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 
Excellent brief summary descriptions of conflicting and complementary 
philosophies in each chapter. 
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Brameld, Theodore, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Critical appraisal of liberal, con- 
servative, and regressive philosophies in the light of a radical-reconstruc- 
tionist outlook. 

Breed, Frederick S., Education and the New Realism. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1939. The most complete exposition of contemporary 
realism in educational philosophy. 

Brubacher, John S., A History of the Problems of Education. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. An excellent source of pertinent 
historical information about the proponents of different philosophic 
systems. 

Brubacher, John S., Modern Philosophies of Education. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. Conflicts and consensus in matters of 
educational philosophy are shown in each topical chapter. 

Butler, J. Donald, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and 
Religion. Revised edition. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
1957. <A very thorough analysis of naturalism, idealism, realism, and 
pragmatism. Difficult and detailed. Strong idealistic leanings. 

Childs, John L., American Pragmatism and Education: An Interpretation 
and Criticism. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1956. Both interpretive 
and critical, yet a warm endorsement of pragmatism. Especially interest- 
ing are the detailed interpretations of certain chief early exponents of 
pragmatism: Kilpatrick, Counts, and Bode. See also Chapter 11, “Prag- 
matism and Religion.” 

Henle, R. J., “Philosophy of Knowledge and Theory of Learning,” Educa- 
tional Theory, Vol. VIII, No. 4 (October, 1958), pp. 193-199, and 
Emest E. Bayles, “A Response,” Ibid., pp. 200-202. A Scholastic 
Thomist and a liberal humanist give conflicting answers to the problems 
raised by the epistemological question in modern philosophy. 

Modern Philosophies and Education. The Fifty-Fourth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1959. Presentations and commentaries 
sharply delineate differences in philosophical assumptions of various 

_ “schools” of thought. 

Y Park, Joe, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1958. See especially Parts Two, Three, and Four, 
representing pragmatism, idealism, and realism, respectively. 

Philosophies of Education. The Forty-First Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Excellent comparisons and contrasts among con- 
flicting philosophical viewpoints. 

Thomas, Lawrence G., “The Ontology of Experimentalism,” Educational 
Theory, Vol. VI, No. 31 (July, 1956), pp. 177-183. A challenging 
analysis of the basic theory of reality found in the educational-pragmatist 
outlook. 
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Thut, I. N., The Story of Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1957. Readable background study of the great philosophic develop- 
ments in the history of education—good example of patterning educa- 
tional philosophy by central idea. 

Ulich, Robert, History of Educational Thought. New York: American Book 
Co., 1950. An idealist’s interpretation of the great philosophers in 
educational history. 
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Contributions and Challenges 


of Established Philosophical Systems 


‘Two FUNDAMENTAL Criticisms are sometimes made of books about edu- 
cational philosophy. One is that the educational philosopher, in his 
eagerness to come to grips directly with problems faced by education 
today, often ignores the rich and fruitful historical tradition of the great 
philosophic systems. The second is that he, in common with many 
other philosophers, quite often minimizes the importance of any view- 
point but his own in order to make a better case for the position which 
he himself holds. 

These criticisms are frequently valid; the errors they identify in phil- 
osophical writing are probably inevitable. But the seriousness of these 
errors can perhaps be mitigated somewhat by a conscious attempt to 
give a fair and appreciative evaluation, however brief, of some of the 
contributions and challenges of the philosophical systems which have 
been widely accepted through the centuries and applied to educational 
problems current in different eras. This does not mean that anyone 
who tries to present a balanced and appreciative view of conflicting edu- 
cational philosophies has to use the cafeteria or supermarket approach, 
in effect saying to the reader: “Here is a vast and rich array of ideas 
spread out before you; just take your choice!” 

Every writer who thinks systematically and constructively about 
philosophy and who tries to promulgate the ideas that he feels are most 
valid will have a preference for some one viewpoint. He will almost 
necessarily have what Brameld calls a “defensible partiality” toward a 
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certain philosophical position. It is right that he should; otherwise, 
he will find it virtually impossible to write with any sense of conviction, 
or to lead his readers to have any convictions at all about education or 
educational philosophy. 

But this “defensible partiality” for a given view is no warrant at all 
for any writer’s treating lightly the positive contributions or provocative 
challenges afforded by philosophic viewpoints other than his own. 

Since much discussion of educational philosophy is commonly couched 
in terms of the three major systems described earlier as idealism, realism, 
and pragmatism, we may accept for the moment this particular pattern- 
ing as a base for an analysis of the specific contributions which these 
systems can make to educational issues of our time. With a full knowl- 
edge that this is not the only way to describe divergent philosophic 
positions, and with the even more important admission that any brief 
treatment of them is likely to be sketchy and imperfect, these three 
systems will be examined briefly in terms of the very best that they have 
to offer as fundamental bases and guidelines for the consideration of 
educational issues. Because we are concerned only with what is most 
central in these philosophies, variants of them—no matter how important 
historically or how great their following—will not be treated here. 
Only the major ideas of these three philosophic outlooks will be con- 
sidered; each will be discussed in terms of its basic viewpoints regarding 
ontology, epistemology, and axiology in education. 


I. IDEALISM 


Reality. The philosophical idealist generally maintains that reality 
is much more than surface deep. In contending that the ultimate es- 
sence of all being is part of a larger unseen reality, that the little day-by- 
day “realities” of this transitory life are but reflections of an ideal 
reality existing in a world beyond man’s immediate sensory comprehen- 
sion, he stresses the impotence of the human mind in trying to compre- 
hend the great all-encompassing reality of the universe. Though the 
idealist sees sometimes as through a glass darkly, nevertheless he sees 
what is forever there. The direct vision may be obscured, but the 
essential nature and quality of things—the Idea behind them—is always 
clear in the mind of the idealist. (Because ideals are often thought of 
as some high goal to be reached, perhaps this philosophy should be 
called idea-ism rather than ideal-ism.) 

The idealist does not ordinarily deny the reality of the physical world, 
though an extreme form of idealism (Berkeleyan idealism) does main- 
tain that what we call physical reality is merely an illusion and that 
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the only true reality is the reality of the idea itself. The apparent 
absurdity of this extreme position common in England a century or so 
ago, gave rise to the familiar limerick of protest: 


There was a faith healer from Deal 
Who said, “Although pain is not real, 
When I sit on a pin 

And it punctures my skin 

I dislike what I fancy I feel!” 


The idealist, as we have said before, often considers himself a realist 
in that he is dealing with reality as he believes it actually is—in the world 
of the ideal. He is not, in Aristotelian terms, interested in the “acci- 
dents” of our transitory life here on earth or the material things that 
surround us so much as he is interested in the “essence” of things as 
they really are. The great literary critic, I. A. Richards, expressed the 
idealistic view in a homely illustration when he remarked that there 
is a common quality of “being” or “essence” among all trees which lets 
us recognize them as being trees, regardless of whether they are ever- 
green or deciduous, large or small, with bark that is rough or scaly, with 
leaves that are green, chartreuse, yellow, or red. ‘This basic inherent 
quality of the tree is, as he put it, its tree-ishness. Likewise, dogs may 
come in all sizes and shapes and mongrelized versions of every breed, 
yet they have a common quality (as though they were individual ex- 
amples of some Ideal Dog) that allows us to identify them as dogs— 
dogishness. ‘Therefore, he said, what we are really interested in when 
we talk about anything is the -ishness of the thing. 

It is this search for the “-ishness” of things that leads the idealist to 
his particular view of reality. Some idealists call this philosophy “ob- 
jective idealism” because they maintain that the subjective percepts we 
get in our ordinary daily experience are not the truth of reality at all. 
Ideas themselves, being beyond the range and scope of human observa- 
tion and therefore not subject to the errors of human observation, are 
the truly objective entities or realities. 

Truth. To the idealist, truth is not just a set of ascertainable facts. 
Rather it is a thing of the spirit—something metaphysical (in a sense of 
being beyond the range and realm of the physical world), unchanging, 
absolute, eternal. ‘Truth comes to man through various ways—some 
plain and simple truths by direct experience, perhaps more complicated 
truths through the rational processes of the human mind—but ultimately 
and most importantly through the medium of intuition and insight. 

This emphasis on intuition and insight is probably the idealist’s 
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greatest contribution to the epistemology of education. For through 
it, the idealist constantly reminds us of the failings and the fallibility 
of human experience and human mind. 

The idealist is often charged by his opponent with being pretty fuzzy- 
minded and extremely gullible when it comes to suggesting that truth 
is made available to man through such mystical means as intuition and 
insight. But the idealist will maintain staunchly that the very nature 
of reality as embodied in Idea (according to his ontology) is such that 
a legitimate epistemological interpretation would naturally result in 
that reality being made known to man through a means that is beyond 
the realm of direct human perception. He would argue that people 
actually have had insights, intuitions, mystical visions, and other kinds 
of access to truth that cannot be explained in any but a supernatural 
fashion. ‘This does not mean that he is superstitious; it simply means 
that he has an epistemology that corresponds directly with his ontologi- 
cal view, his view of reality. 

Value. To the idealist, values—in common with realities and truths 
—are absolute, eternal, fixed, and unarguable. Values (whether in the 
aesthetic realm of the beautiful vs. the ugly, or in the ethical realm of 
the good vs. the bad) have frequently been misinterpreted by man be- 
cause of the fallibility of human perception and human understanding. 
But the values themselves, the ultimate rights and wrongs and the beau- 
ties and uglinesses, were made into the world at its very inception. 
These values, the idealist would contend, are therefore not subject to 
change because of custom, mores, or cultural developments. Men may 
perceive them differently (and often erroneously) in different times, 
but the value itself is forever the same, as long as the world lasts. 

This fixity of value system is of course a very comforting viewpoint, if 
one is able to maintain it conscientiously and without doing violence 
to his other intellectual beliefs. If we could be sure that values never 
change, that what was good was always good, and what was bad was 
always bad, then we would not be puzzled with those things which are 
“nearly” so and the others which are “nearly” not. In such a world 
of fixed and unvarying values, man would need only to find out which 
values were actually true and correct, and guide his life by those. ‘Then 
life would be simple, satisfying, and cosmically complete. 


II. Reartism 


Reality. ‘To the realist, typically, reality is not a faint reflection of 
anything or the faintly perceived image of some archetypal reality that 
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exists somewhere outside the world. Nor does reality depend on the 
existence of the self or of mind. As one author has put it, “Realism 
is the doctrine which holds that there is reality apart from its presenta- 
tion to human consciousness. ‘The external world exists independently 
of man’s perception of it.”1 Reality is just what plain is—it is corre- 
spondence with “things as they are.” Such a kind of reality admits of 
no questioning, no backtalk, no interpretation. It may be perceived or 
understood wrongly, but that is simply a limitation of man—a limitation 
either physical or psychological. Thus, reality is to be found in the 
world as it is—the world of natural law and order, of cosmic regularity, 
and of scientific exactitude. 

This definition of reality in terms of what the layman calls “a realistic” 
or “down-to-earth” view is very appealing both philosophically and 
psychologically. It relieves man of any necessity for constructing a 
subjective, self-generated, ideal-centered world—he already has enough 
trouble with the physical world as it is. ‘This view rules out the dis- 
turbing idea that reality changes with changing times; it argues for a 
fixed and absolute world not unlike that of the idealist. 

Truth. ‘To the realist, truth is distinguished above all by being know- 
able. ‘Truth is not something that abstractly exists or is—it is some- 
thing that can be known because it is real. If not, if nothing can 
teally be known except intuitionally or mystically (as the idealist would 
hold) then what is the value of man’s rationality? Why was man given 
an intellect if it were not to enable him to grasp through that intellect 
the actual truths of reality? What would the purpose of education be 
if man’s chief end were not to be able to know, to find out, to achieve 
certainty in his understandings? 

By the term “know,” the realist means the process of identifying 
correspondence between truth (that which is actually, realistically true) 
and facts—those incidental bits of knowledge which we may perceive. 
This correspondence theory of knowldge—the belief that when one 
knows something, what he has in his percept and concept is consonant 
with what actually is—provides a very rational basis for an educational 
system. So the realist places reason at the pinnacle of his epistemologi- 


1 Robert L. Brackenbury, Getting Down to Cases (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1959), p. 189. 

2 Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1939). Cited in Joe Park, Selected Readings in the Philosophy of Education 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958), where Breed is also quoted as saying, 
“, . things themselves are what they are and must be accepted for better or for 
worse.” (p. 242) 
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cal ladder, and emphasizes the cultivation of the rational intellect as the 
highest aim of education. 

Values. To the modern realist, the “good” consists of acceptance of 
and conformity to the laws of nature, the laws of the universe as it 
clearly exists. Good, then, is simply that which conforms to the laws 
of an orderly universe; it is nothing variable, whimsical, mystical or 
mysterious. Evil would consist in the rejection of or failure to perceive 
reality as it actually is; ugliness would be that which does not correspond 
to or is not congruent with the beautiful order and regularity of the 
universe. 

It will be seen that the realist is not, as is sometimes supposed, nec- 
essarily a materialist in his outlook. ‘True, he is most often naturalistic 
rather than supernaturalistic in his viewpoint, though it is possible to 
find variants of modern realism that seems to suggest a mystical or 
cosmological reality having little to do with the physical reality of the 
world. Nonetheless, the typical naturalism of the realist is not the same 
as materialism; naturalism is simply the opposite of supernaturalism. 
But a materialist is, by definition, one who not only says that there is 
nothing in the world (either as reality or truth) except the physical; 
he goes farther and says that there is nothing so valuable as material 
things. 

To illustrate our contention that the realist is not necessarily a ma- 
terialist, we may cite the viewpoint of Baruch Spinoza, a brilliant mathe- 
matician-philosopher whose philosophical position is really quite difficult 
to label. As a mathematician, he saw in the beauty of mathematics 
the same kind of beauty that the idealist might see in some cosmic 
concept of the supernatural. He suggested that “the intellectual love 
of God is identical with scientific understanding of the universe.” $ 

The realist calls us back from the idealist’s world of subjective, tran- 
scendental speculation into a world of reality, truth, and value grounded 
in what actually is. And because realism is forever grounded in that 
world of law and order, it provides a much more stable world-view than 
would be possible in the easygoing, hit-or-miss world of the empirical 
pragmatist. 


III. PRAGMATISM 


Pragmatism will be given a slightly more extended treatment, in terms 
of its contributions and challenges to modern educational philosophy, 


3 Quoted in Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy (Yonkers-on- 
Hudson: World Book Co., 1950). p. 216. 
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than was afforded idealism and realism—but not because it is necessarily 
a more important philosophy, and certainly not because it has any more 
initial claim to our loyalty or consideration. Rather, pragmatism is es- 
pecially important because it has had, in this century and this country, 
more direct effect on educational practice—direct effect that it is definite 
and demonstrable—than has any other philosophy. 

Furthermore, pragmatism is probably the most frequently misunder- 
stood of the philosophies discussed here. For one thing, it does not 
enjoy the long, respectable, academic tradition shared by idealism and 
realism. Moreover, as was mentioned earlier, pragmatism is sometimes 
reputed not to be a philosophy at all, but merely a rather simple-minded 
system of logic, useful chiefly in solving relatively inconsequential practi- 
cal problems. 

Actually, pragmatism—both as a general philosophy and as a specific 
educational philosophy underlying the modern movement known gen- 
erically as progressive education—has a fairly long and rather respectable 
intellectual and social history. Pragmatism, with its emphasis on prac- 
ticality, humane values, liberal political outlooks, and support of de- 
mocracy did not just suddenly develop in the last century or half-century. 
Much of what the pragmatist is deeply concerned with, especially when 
he begins to discuss educational matters and issues, reflects the earlier 
concerns of philosophers of completely different “schools” in much 
earlier ages. 

It is customary to trace pragmatism in America back to Peirce, James, 
and Dewey, as though this trimuvirate were a sort of trinitarian authority 
for pragmatism. Actually, much of what pragmatism tries to say today 
is the continuation of an intellectual conversation begun centuries ago. 

One of the earliest of the Greek philosophers, Heraclitus, developed 
a philosophic theory that has a close kinship with the basic tenets of 
modern pragmatism. ‘The central idea in the Heraclitian philosophy 
was that there is no fixed or absolute reality, truth, or value. Everything, 
said Heraclitus, is always in a state of flux; change is the only thing 
permanent at all. 

On down through the development of Western thought, other essen- 
tially pragmatic principles which came to ultimate fruition in the 
pragmatism of Peirce, James, and Dewey gradually emerged. Particu- 
larly is this true of the specific ideas of educational pragmatism. For 
example, Vittorino da Feltra, an early Renaissance Italian educator, was 
a precourser of pragmatism in education when he emphasized the value 
of direct and pleasurable sensory experience as a fundamental condition 
of good learning. The great Moravian Bishop, Comenius, was likewise 
an early advocate of direct sensory learnings. A more modern exponent 
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of learning through direct sensory impression was Pestalozzi, the devoted 
Swiss educator. 

Now, it should be noted that none of these persons was a pragmatist 
in the modern sense of the word, but it is equally noteworthy that the 
modern pragmatism’s educational emphasis (which is basically an 
epistemological outlook that stresses learning primarily through experi- 
ence rather than by reason or intuition) has roots extending deep into 
times long before our contemporary age. 

Rousseau’s back-to-nature Romanticism; John Locke’s denial of ideas 
as “pre-existing” in the mind; Hegel’s method of taking two apparently 
contradictory positions (the thesis and the anti-thesis) and bringing 
them together into a unitary synthesis—all of these foreshadowed some 
of the insights of modern pragmatic philosophy. 

We need not labor the point that pragmatism is not new; but it is 
important to remind ourselves that pragmatism—which seems to many 
philosophers either too lacking in proper academic credentials to be a 
philosophy at all, or at best antipodal to the other more traditional phi- 
losophies—has at least a reasonable history of intellectual and philosoph- 
ical respectability. 

One more clarification is necessary before we subject pragmatism to 
the same brief but appreciative appraisal that we have accorded idealism 
and realism. ‘The very terms that have become associated with pragma- 
tism sometimes confuse and mislead, even though we have attempted 
in an earlier chapter to straighten them out. Technically, pragmatism 
is a philosophical orientation that is concerned largely with epistemol- 
ogy, rather than with ontology or axiology. Insofar as pragmatism is a 
separate philosophy then, it can be described also by another Greek- 
rooted word, empiricism, which emphasizes the importance experience 
plays in discovering truth and knowing knowledge. It is also sometimes 
called instrumentalism, because the pragmatist tends to think of such 
things as reason, mind, and logic not as philosophical abstractions but 
as functional tools or instruments for getting certain jobs done, especially 
the jobs of problem-solving. Finally, pragmatism—while not the same 
as “progressivism” in education—does furnish the philosophical ground- 
work which underlies much of the modern movement known as progres- 
sivism; hence the two words are sometimes mistakenly but understand- 
ably interchanged. 

Now to the assessment of the contributions and challenges of the 
ptagmatic position in educational philosophy. 

Reality. To the pragmatist, reality cannot be defined any more 
absolutely than can anything else. The ontological view of the prag- 
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matist is actually a little bit loose and informal. The pragmatist says 
basically that what is experienced by ordinary human beings in ordinary 
life is the only reality we can define. It is the totality of that experience 
—not little bits and pieces of it but the whole fabric and framework of 
experience taken together as an organic whole—that constitutes reality. 

Thus, to the pragmatist reality is not an abstract ideal and it certainly 
is not embodied in some impersonal scientific or cosmic Law. Reality 
cannot be so far divorced from actual experience as to be thought of as 
a “state of being” or a kind of “essence” or even an essential quality 
of being. Reality is just what we ordinarily experience in ordinary life. 

Truth. To the pragmatist, truth is simply that which can be found 
out through experience—with “experience” thought of as embracing a 
very wide range of human activities, rather than just a single, somewhat 
isolated method of truth-knowing such as reason or intuition. Yet, 
the best method by which experience can be made to yield truth is 
through the use of intelligence, human intelligence, as an instrument. 

Therefore, there is no need for any far-reaching or complicated meta- 
physical theory about knowledge. As a pragmatist sees it, knowledge 
can be obtained and validated in a very direct fashion: human beings 
use human intelligence to solve the problems that face them. When 
those problems are solved and a satisfactory answer is achieved, that 
solution is—for the time being at least—truth. The pragmatist relies 
heavily on the methods of modern science, particularly the aspect of 
scientific method called inductive reasoning. He likes to start with 
the specific instance and proceed, as the problem develops, toward the 
generalization; but if his problem is solved before he gets to that gen- 
eralization, no harm done. So the pragmatist is very suspicious of 
deductive reasoning, in which one starts with a premise or principle and 
then tries to figure out what “ought” to result from application of that 
principle. 

This indication that the pragmatist relies very heavily on certain 
scientific methods is not meant to imply that the pragmatist is just the 
philosopher-version of the modern scientist. ‘This is not really true at 
all. ‘The pragmatist is fundamentally experiential rather than expert- 
mental in his method. He may on occasion use the method of the 
calculated, controlled, rigidly disciplined scientific experiment; that, 
however, is not his central truth-seeking method. His central method 
is simply experience—at its best, the intelligent experience of human 
reasoning—as a means for discovering truth. 

The pragmatist is often defined rather casually as a person who be- 
lieves in truth as “that which works.” But this simple definition is a lit- 
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tle over-simplified; the pragmatist would amplify this to say, “that which 
works out in human experience.” For he believes that the only thing 
that really proves whether or not something “works,” the only way to 
have that proof validated, is through experience at the human level. 

The pragmatist is not quite so naive about experience as he is some- 
times thought to be. He doesn’t just believe in “experience” without 
any qualifications. What he actually believes in is the cumulative effect 
of planned and shared experience. ‘Therefore the educational pragmatist 
would maintain that it doesn’t help the child in school very much to 
have just any single experience—it’s only when certain kinds of learning 
experiences are connected together in some cumulative fashion that the 
true value of experience begins to emerge. And because you can’t 
cumulate or build experience without planning, planning is not nearly 
so much rejected by the pragmatist as his opponents would have us 
believe. Moreover, since the pragmatist adds further that this planned 
and cumulative experience needs to be shared with others in order to 
yield the maximum learning value, he ends up with a fairly complex 
epistemological viewpoint—not nearly so simple as just saying that 
“truth is that which works.” | 

Value. As a pragmatist views reality and truth, he comes to what 
seems to him a very reasonable axiological position. Good and evil, 
beauty and ugliness, and all other axiological judgments of aesthetics 
and ethics must be fundamentally human judgments. Since, to the 
pragmatist, there is really no kind of knowledge to which we have any 
direct access except human knowledge, and no kind of experience 
except human experience, there is really no basis for any kind of value 
judgment except human judgment. 

Hence, the pragmatist is essentially very humanistic and quite liberal 
in his value judgments. ‘That is, he believes that humane values are 
the highest values known and that a liberal interpretation of values is 
much more likely to be correct than a fixed and static interpretation. 
Moreover, the pragmatist sees no need whatsoever of an impersonal 
moral law or an ineffable sense or right, beauty, and order attributable 
to some cosmic force outside of the individual. Man has within his own 
power the ability to make judgments on everything that affects him 
as man. 

Therefore, from the pragmatic viewpoint, “good” is found in satisfac- 
tion, workability, function. That which is good is once again that 
which works out to the satisfaction of human beings and human experi- 
ence. 

Pragmatism as an educational philosophy certainly is not immune to 
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the questions that might be raised about any philosophy; and in addition 
it probably has some rather aggravated weaknesses of its own. But if 
we remember the basic philosophical framework of pragmatism, we 
will be much more able to assess its strengths and weaknesses than as 
if we thought of pragmatism just as a sort of simple-minded way of 
solving problems. 

The framework is this: 


Ontologically, experience is what is most real. 
Epistemologically, experience is our best way of knowing what is true. 
Axiologically, democratic experiences are our highest known value now. 


You will note the prevalence of relativistic terms in this summary of 
the pragmatic outlook. The pragmatist is extremely dubious of any 
fixed and immutable values, and as a relativist he finds it necessary al- 
ways to qualify every statement in terms of certian relationships known 
or unknown. It is this very relativism that is probably the weakest 
feature of pragmatism. 


6~ What do the Established Philosophic Systems 
Have to Contribute to Education? 


Each of the well-established systems of philosophy of education—ideal- 
ism, realism, and pragmatism—has special and unique contributions to 
make to educational theory and practice today. These values could be 
seen much more clearly if one should examine some of the specific 
variants of these philosophies, not just the broad-scale outlines of the 
“systems.” Much critical and original thinking is being done today 
about educational philosophy; the only way a person can really under- 
stand what these philosophies have to say is to read the original state- 
ments of the philosophic positions, not a summary or a condensation 
such as is given here.* 

Even without such detailed study as might be given these philosophies, 
however, it should be at once apparent that each has much application 
to educational practice. Because they represent careful, conscientious, 
and often courageous thinking about the most important problems of 
mankind, and because each one of these systems has been applied 
with considerable diligence and insight to the day-by-day problems of 


4 Consult lists of suggested readings at the close of this and other chapters, particu- 
larly Chapter 1. 
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education, it would be presumptous even to suggest that any one of 
them should be dismissed as useless. Individually and collectively, they 
have important things to say about educational aims, procedures, and 
values. No person who wants to consider himself educated, much less 
anybody who considers himself at all well-trained in the field of educa- 
tion, could afford to ignore philosophic viewpoints with which he may 
initially disagree. 

Each of these philosophies has a sense of internal and external unity, 
for each is in itself at least some sort of world-system. And out of this 
sense of unity, each of these philosophic systems bring to educational 
philosophy a degree of order, continuity, and completeness. 

But it may be seriously questioned whether any given philosophy seen 
simply as a descriptive system can provide what education today needs. 
These “systems” provide a philosophy of education rather than a phi- 
losophy for education. In a culture such as ours today, we need a 
philosophy that is much more than a normative description of what is 
—or even what might be. We need an educational philosophy which 
provides not only a rationale, but one which can serve as both step-by- 
step guide and as motivating force for building a better educational 
system for our own culture and our own time. 

However we may examine the conflicting philosophies—by the names 
of leading proponents of philosophic systems such as Aquinas or Aris- 
totle, by the names of great movements in human thought such as 
naturalism, or transcendentalism, or according to “systems” such as 
idealism, realism, and pragmatism—whatever pattern or system we use 
to examine the contributions and challenges of educational philosophies, 
we come back to a fundamental and basic question: What is a tenable 
philosophy for American education? 

Because traditional philosophic systems often seem so complex, so 
theoretical, so far removed from educational issues which must be faced 
tight now, it is sometimes suggested that we can get the needed sense 
of direction and purpose by forgetting philosophy and turning to religion 
or to science for our answers. These two alternatives—religion and 
science in their relation to philosophy of education—will be examined 
in the next two chapters. 


6~ > Suggested Readings 


For Further Reading: 
References given for Chapter 4 are directly applicable for this chapter 
as well. 


Educational Philosophy 
and Religious Belief 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF 1s sometimes proposed as a viewpoint comprising an 
educational philosophy in itself, or as being so all-inclusive and 
self-sufficient a world-view that it provides a wholly satisfactory alterna- 
tive to formal philosophy. It is not surprising that this is so; for 
teligion, almost however defined, comprises an area of human belief 
and practice that is directly concerned with many of the same problems 
that concern education. 

For example, religions of all kinds are concerned with providing 
answers to basic questions about the nature of the universe, about the 
first cause and the final cause of all that happens in the universe, about 
the ultimate nature of “being” itself, and a host of other broad cosmo- 
logical and metaphysical questions. More particularly, religion makes 
purportedly authoritative statements about what man can believe, what 
man actually is, the nature of the child, the relative worth of various 
kinds of human behavior, the nature of the good society, and of how 
we can know truth when we see it. Each of these is a matter of edu- 
cational as well as religious import. 

All of the above can be said without reference to any specific definition 
of religion. But some sort of definition becomes necessary if we are to 
proceed with the question of seeing whether or not religious belief is 
connected functionally with a philosophy of education and with an 
educational system, or whether it can in itself serve as a complete 
philosophy of education—as it certainly purposts to do in the case of 
schooling specifically denominated “religious” education and conducted 
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under the auspices of one or another of the church bodies. If religion 
is actually being used as the basis for an educational philosophy or an 
educational practice, it obviously becomes a concern of the philosopher 
of education, or of anyone who is interested in understanding the philo- 
sophic bases of educational plans and programs. 

Yet, in our modern world—this second half of the 20th Century— 
we are constantly being reminded that we live in an age of science, in 
a no-nonsense, naturalistic, secular culture. There is a strong tempta- 
tion, therefore, to try to dismiss religion as having little or no relevance 
to current educational problems, or at best as belonging in a special 
compartment neatly set aside as “religious education.” 

This dismissing or compartmentalizing of religion, as though it were 
a vestigial part of a now-repudiated culture or something of interest 
only to separate groups of believers in certain religious faiths, is easier 
to suggest than it is to accomplish. The suggestion that religion should 
be left out of any analytical and clear-headed discussion of education 
as such doesn’t even make very good sense. For even a very minimal 
definition of religion—a definition that would be acceptable only with 
many emendations or corrections, or one that would serve only to 
emphasize divergent views held by different religious faiths—any such 
definition of religion still would indicate how closely religious faith and 
experience are connected to the problems of education of human beings 
in a human society. 

It would be impossible to give a complete definition of religion as it 
relates to education, one that would be mutually acceptable to the 
various great traditions of religion in the world today, such as Buddism, 
Shintoism, Taoism, Islam, Hinduism, Judaism, or Christianity. Even 
among ostensibly likeminded persons who designate themselves as 
“Christians,” the more than 250 competing and often warring denom- 
inations found in a single “Christian” nation like ours cannot agree on 
what religion is. 

Nevertheless, it is essential that the general area of religious belief be 
somehow defined if we are to see its relationship to the other general 
area, education, with which we are primarily concerned here. Perhaps, 
then, a few comments about the delimitations of religion as a field of 
philosophic inquiry, as a kind of commitment to certain beliefs, or as 
a basis for certain behavioral practices will be helpful. 

We might start with a non-sectarian, reasonably comprehensive, and 
thoroughly philosophical statement such as that made by Alfred North 
Whitehead, the great contemporary philosopher, who in his Science 
and the Modern World, describes religion thus: 
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Religion is the vision of something which stands beyond, behind and 
within the passing flux of immediate things; something which is real, and 
yet waiting to be realized; something which is a remote possibility, and yet 
the greatest of present facts; something that gives meaning to all that passes, 
and yet eludes apprehension; something whose possession is the final good, 
and yet is beyond all reach; something which is the ultimate ideal, and the 
hopeless quest.1 


Or, as a briefer example, we might tentatively accept the simple but 
profound description of religion given by Montague—‘“the belief that 
what is highest in man is also deepest in nature.” 

From even these debatable descriptions or definitions of religion, it 
is apparent that religious belief is at once a world-view, a personal faith, 
and an individual commitment to certain moral ends. The scope of 
religion is as wide as human life itself, for religion is concerned with 
man in all of his relationships with other men—intellectual, physical, 
spiritual, moral, economic. More particularly, it concerns man in his 
individual relationship to his own concept of God, usually embodied 
in the specific teachings of a specific religious institution. 

Granting that this is a sketchy definition of the concept of religion, 
we can nevertheless submit that religion is of such scope and such nature 
that it is impossible to dismiss it from our consideration if we are trying 
to analyze the philosophy and practice of education, and equally im- 
possible to compartmentalize it off into a separate study having little 
to do with the daily lives of men in contemporary society. ‘This impos- 
sibility, then, of dismissing or compartmentalizing religion with respect 
to education can be stated quite clearly in terms of certain premises. 


6~— Religious Belief and Philosophy 
Are Integrally Related 


1. Religious belief is rooted in and dependent upon the great histori- 
cal traditions of philosophy. Whether these traditions are described 
under such systematic terms as idealism, or in terms of a given pro- 
ponent such as St. Thomas Aquinas, or in terms of a quasi-political 
description of modern ultraconservatism in education such as peren- 
nialism—however these historical traditions are described, we find that 
they are all root philosophies for the religious beliefs of mankind. 


1 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 275. Reprinted by permission. 
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2. Conversely, religious beliefs are not only rooted in systematic phi- 
losophies, but are in turn often root beliefs of these philosophies. ‘That 
is, many of the major philosophical viewpoints and schools are deriva- 
tives of fundamentally religious outlooks. 

3. Educational institutions have been, throughout most of the history 
of the Western world, directly dependent on a religiously oriented cul- 
ture. From the time of the closing of the pagan schools by the Roman 
Emperor Justinian, for hundreds of years education was religious educa- 
tion. On down through the Dark Ages and the Medieval period, it is 
no exaggeration at all to say that it was the church that kept alive the 
torch of learning. The schools of the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
and the Counter-reformation all reflected and sustained a religious out- 
look. ‘The schools of our own country were established and maintained 
for many generations primarily because of a religious compulsion to 
make education the handmaid of religion. Whether or not schools 
so dominated by religious institutions or orientation were good or bad 
is not the question here; it is still true that we cannot through most of 
history separate the programs or philosophy of education from a basically 
religious orientation in culture. 

4. Even today, the number of private and specifically church-related 
schools which continue to employ a religious orientation as a philosophy 
of education is increasing, rather than diminishing. So long as a sub- 
stantial segment of the children and youth of our nation are being 
educated under a religiously oriented (or even a religiously dominated) 
educational pattern, we cannot separate the philosophy of American 
education from the philosophy of religion, or consider the former as 
though it had no relationship to the latter. 

5. Another reason that it is impossible to separate questions of reli- 
gion from questions of educational philosophy is that many philosophical 
issues, especially axiological ones, are rarely considered outside of a 
religious framework. Questions of right and wrong, good and evil, 
better and worse, are all philosophical questions which will be answered 
by a great majority of people, not on the basis of an abstract philosophi- 
cal position, but fundamentally on the basis of their own religious up- 
bringing and their own religious faith. 


6~ Necessity of Excluding Certain 
Issues from Discussion Here 


There are many problems of religion in relation to educational phi- 
losophy that need not primarily concern us here. These are all im- 
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portant questions, but have either been treated at such length in works 
devoted to them that there is no particular need for discussion here; 
or they are problems that are so very complex that all of the necessary 
discussion of them could not be directly related to the philosophical 
issues with which we are concerned. 
Such problems are these: 

Is religion itself valid or invalid as a world-view or a personal com- 

mitment in our modern world? 

What are the relative merits of various religious faiths? 

What are the basic tenets of belief of the major religions of the 

world? 

Should the schools teach religion? 

Is the legal obligation to support the public schools a violation of 

the religious freedom of those who do not believe in secular public 

education? 

What “common faiths,” apart from sectarian religious beliefs, can 

be included in the curricular program of the school? 


6~_ Some Basic Problems 


All of the above issues are real, live, vital, and interesting. Each of 
them has importance in any final assessment of the relationship between 
educational philosophy and religious outlook. Each of them is a phil- 
osophical question of a sort, but each is more specifically an operational 
question—a question of what we ought to do next, and why. 

But the basic issues of the relationship between educational philosophy 
and religion are quite different. A number of them will be outlined 
briefly below, though each of them is so large that no complete or ex- 
haustive discussion could possibly be given within the compass of a 
single section or a single chapter. 


I. DoES RELIGIOUS BELIEF OR FAITH PROVIDE IN ITSELF AN 
ADEQUATE PHILOSOPHICAL GROUND FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM? 


The answer to this question must be tentative and partial, but in all 
honesty it must be suggested that religious faith is probably not wholly 
adequate philosophically as explanation, justification, or basis for a 
complete educational program. Religious belief or faith is strong in 
affirming certain ontological outlooks—beliefs about the nature of man, 
God, society and the learner. It is also quite strong in outlining in 
considerable detail and often with a great deal of commitment-building 
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force a pattern of beliefs about value. Axiologically, then, religion 
serves quite adequately (depending on whether one thoroughly believes, 
merely accepts, is skeptical of, or rejects religion) for a value-philosophy 
in education. 

But in the area of epistemology, most traditional religions are rather 
insufficient as complete educational philosophies. ‘They may contain 
very positive statements about how we learn, how we know truth, and 
what truth is whether we know it or not, but these are more likely to be 
statements of dogma than statements of closely-reasoned, carefully- 
articulated, and well-documented fact. It is no accident that the terms 
dogma and dogmatic come from the same root word; and it is not 
surprising that most religious faiths do not provide very analytical or 
tenable bases for the epistemological branch of educational philosophy. 


II. Is RELIGION A NECESSARY PART OF A 
COMPREHENSIVE EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY? 


The answer to this question depends on certain very basic philosophic 
beliefs—basic premises or assumptions with which the adherent of a 
given religion starts out. 

If we use the idealist-realist-pragmatist frame of reference for describ- 
ing likenesses and differences among educational philosophies, we find 
that the idealist almost invariably expresses some sort of personal or 
humanistic religious faith as the grounds for his belief in both being 
and truth. The realist, however, may or may not ground his belief 
in a world of natural law on some religious premises. ‘The pragmatist 
is very likely to find that religion is relatively inconsequential as one of 
the tenets of his educational faith. 

If we use the pattern, suggested by Brameld, of arranging educational 
philosophies along a left-to-right political continuum of reconstruction- 
ist, progressive, essentialist, and perennialist belief, we find much the 
same situation exists. Depending on which set of premises are sub- 
scribed to, some of these philosophies find religion a necessary ingredient 
and in others it is either unnecessary or rejected entirely. 

The perennialist (the educator who believes in fixed truths of peren- 
nial value) is of two sorts with respect to religious belief. ‘The theologi- 
cal perennialist bases his whole educational outlook on the belief that 
what is true in religion is also true in education. Or as the Thomist 
Adler puts it, “with respect to education, as with respect to every other 
matter which the philosopher considers, there can be only one set of 
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true principles and conclusions.” Therefore, this type of perennialist 
requires religion as an integral part of his comprehensive educational 
philosophy. But there are more humanistic and literary-minded peren- 
nialists, such as Van Doren and Foerster, who believe in perennial truths 
without necessary reference to the divine origin, nature, or authorship 
of these truths. 

The essentialist (the conservative in educational outlook) would 
regard religion either very seriously or take it very lightly, depending on 
whether or not his essentialist viewpoint stemmed from a belief in the 
order and regularity of divine law (the idealist branch of essentialism) 
or in the order and regularity of the universe as an expression of natural 
law (the realist branch of the essentialist group). 

The progressive (the slightly-left-of-center “liberal’”) would probably 
accept religion somewhat grudgingly or give it at best a gratuitous place 
in his philosophy. 

The reconstructionist (one who wants to use education to reconstruct 
the social order) is pretty skeptical of religion, suggesting that it be used 
only as a “cultural therapeutic,” § which presumably might be either a 
sedative or a stimulant. 

Thus we see that whether or not religion is a necessary part of a 
comprehensive educational philosophy depends largely upon the basic 
assumptions in the ontological-epistemological-axiological triad which 
we have previously discussed. 


III. Is MODERN EDUCATION HOSTILE TO RELIGION? 


Modern education, by which we would mean primarily education of 
the last century or so, has often been charged with being distinctly anti- 
religious in its outlook or, as the critics would say, in its bias. From 
the time of Horace Mann, when this great educator felt compelled to 
devote a great deal of effort to defending himself against the charge 
that the schools he advocated were “Godless,” the general public has 
often seemed suspicious that there was a sort of conspiracy going on in 
public education against religion in any and all forms. ‘This charge 
became especially acute when modern education adopted or was given 


2 Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” Forty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 199. 

3 Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy: A Democratic Inter- 
pretation (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1950), p. 503. 
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the name “progressive education,” and all of the faults, errors, and 
excesses of progressivism were attributed to the egregious philosophical 
mistakes of John Dewey. 

This belief that progressivism, as rooted in Dewey’s pragmatism, re- 
sulted in education that was distinctly anti-religious finds expression in 
the rhetorical question raised by Hutchins, when he asked whether we 
should rely on the “faith of our fathers or on the monstrous faith of 
John Dewey?” # 

It is certainly true that Dewey was at one time distinctly opposed to 
all forms of supernaturalism, including traditional religions. As a 
number of persons > have pointed out, however, Dewey later developed 
a much more traditional religious outlook; at one point he even main- 
tained that the only basis for our belief in the brotherhood of man was 
fatherhood of God; and again he said that “The teacher is always a 
prophet of the true God and the usherer in of the true kingdom of 
God.” ® Yet the initial negative reaction of Dewey and other progres- 
sives against traditional religion has prompted Norman Woelfel™ to 
state flatly that one of the hallmarks of progressive education was its 
complete rejection of all religion. 

So there is some warrant for the popular belief that modern education, 
especially progressive education rooted in pragmatism, is hostile to reli- 
gion as this term has been interpreted through the centuries. Certainly, 
modern education tends to be naturalistic if not materialistic; it is 
anthropocentric (man-centered) rather than centered on concepts of 
divine being; it is scientific rather than metaphysical in its outlook; it 
is liberal rather than conservative. 

Nevertheless, it would be inaccurate to state that modern education 
in general is hostile to religious belief. It has gone through a period of 
hostility; it is still not overly-warm toward traditional, authoritarian 
religions; but there is no real basis for assuming that if one believes in 
a pragmatic, progressive, liberal view of education he must reject religion 
outright. 


4 Robert M. Hutchins, “Education for Freedom,” The Christian Century, 61:1316, 
November 15, 1944. 

5 See Robert Ulich, History of Educational Thought (New York: American Book 
Co., 1950) Pp. 315-336; also Clyde V. Martin, ““The Metaphysical Development of 
John Dewey, The Journal of Educational Theory, Vol. 8, No. 1, January, 1958, 
PP 

6 Martin, op. cit., p. 57. 

7 Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1933), p. 119. 
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IV. Is THERE A RELIGIOUS VIEW WHICH CAN BE USED AS PART OF 
A TENABLE MODERN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION? 


Much more will be said on this question (Chapter 17), but for 
the moment a qualified “yes” may be given as an answer. It is possible 
to hold to the central values of the great Hebraic-Christian tradition of 
religion in building a philosophical outlook of education that is com- 
patible with the most convincing of modern scientific outlooks, including 
the findings of contemporary psychology. At their best, the ideals, 
goals, and purposes of religion are empirical realities—they are truths 
and values that actually operate in ordinary, everyday human experiences 
in our society. Whether or not these are rooted in a specific concept 
of a personal God is open to all sorts of interpretation. It is sometimes 
suggested that we can have a theism without any reference to the 
traditional concept of God, but most of us find it difficult to imagine 
a theism without a theos. Nevertheless, there is no fundamental incom- 
patibility between modern, enlightened, scientific thought and religion, 
though there well may be an incredibly deep and wide chasm between 
certain theological viewpoints and certain hypotheses of modern science. 

It may be tentatively stated, then, as an hypothesis only, that there 
is a reasonable possibility of developing an experientially-realistic reli- 
gious view which can be used as a part, but not the whole, of a modern 
philosophy of education. 


V. WHAT PRACTICAL VALUE HAS RELIGION IN ENCOURAGING MORALITY 
AND GUIDING INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIOR? 


If for no other reason than the fact that religious belief and practice 
may have an empirical validity, we ought not to reject religious concepts 
outright or categorically until we have examined at least briefly the 
practical values of religion, quite apart from any metaphysical concepts. 

From a psychological standpoint, religious beliefs and sanctions are 
very powerful agencies in controlling human behavior. And whether 
we are concerned with moral behavior as a purely individual matter— 
morality as conceived of as relationship between man and God—or as 
a social matter—morality conceived of as relation of man to man in a 
social setting—religion has a long and very demonstrable record of 
encouraging man through its statements of faith and principle toward 
a better kind of individual and social behavior. 
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The powerful emotional and psychological sanctions of religion in the 
long history of human affairs, it must be readily admitted, have often 
been used to the detriment of individuals and of societies. In the name 
of religion, men have offered up human sacrifices, waged unnecessary 
wars of incomprehensible cruelty, persecuted unbelievers and burned 
heretics, and fought bitterly against intellectual freedom. All of this, 
however, indicates not so much that religious belief is evil as that it is 
an empirical reality—that religious beliefs are a powerful, if often mis- 
guided, force in controlling human behavior. 

Therefore, it is not incomprehensible (though admittedly not entirely 
provable) that a child will be more inclined to honesty in word and 
deed if he believes that honesty is something that is required by the 
Ten Commandments and expected of a Christian than as if he is 
simply told that honesty is one of the mores of our culture and should 
be practiced as a virtue if he wants to adjust satisfactorily to that 
culture. It must be agreed that this basing of moral virtue on some 
religious principle is neither absolutely necessary nor always effective; 
nevertheless, it does have a practical and utilitarian value, if nothing else. 


6~ Is Religion a Philosophy of Education? 


We return now to our original question: whether or not religion is in 
itself a philosophy of education. The answer must be a tentative and 
somewhat qualified “no,” for no one could answer the question cate- 
gorically and completely unless he stated in detail his basic premises 
and assumptions—in short, his basic philosophy in its entirety. 

Nevertheless, without restating in their entirety the premises and 
assumptions upon which the philosophy expressed in this book is based, 
we would assert again that religion is a basis for certain philosophical 
systems which underlie certain educational beliefs, and is a focus for 
certain aspects of other philosophies of education. Religion, therefore, 
is by no means rejected or outmoded in relation to education. But we 
would maintain with equal vigor that religion is not in itself a complete 
philosophy for supporting an educational system—certainly not the 
secular public school system of our American society. 
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THERE Is A Story told of a group of contemporary scientists, experts in 
the design and development of intricate computing machines, who 
decided to test the ability of these mechanical brains to answer the 
most complex questions. Connecting several of the machines into one 
vast elaborate complex of electronic ingenuity, they fed it a single 
question: “Is there a God?” The machine received the question 
placidly, then shuddered visibly as the combined electronic brains went 
to work. There was flashing of lights, humming of relays, and intricate 
meshing of thousands of gears as the machine whirred toward a solution. 
At length out came the portentous answer: “There is—now!” 

In this age of the might and marvels of science, science itself has 
emerged in the minds of some people as a substitute for philosophy or 
perhaps as a new philosophy in its own right—almost, in some cases, a 
new religion. ‘This is especially true in the field of educational philoso- 
phy, for the marvels wrought by scientific understanding, advancement, 
and achievement in the sphere of education have been surpassed only in 
the world of mechanical invention. Science in education has given us 
new ways of understanding human experience and its motivation; it 
has provided refined techniques for a more precise measurement of 
intelligence, learning, and behavior. It has given us not only advanced 
understandings of the nature of the learner, but new insight into the 
nature of life itself. It has, in addition, provided the mechanical 
marvels of the electronic age, making communication of ideas in- 
stantaneous through radio, motion picture, and television. It has im- 
proved the physical lot of the schools by providing the “know-how” on 
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which have been based the advances in school architecture, lighting, 
seating, and other creature comforts. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that some people feel that science 
itself is now, in educational matters, the way, the truth, and the life. 
This high regard for science, not only as a technology but as the basis 
for a philosophy in its own right, has developed rapidly and spread 
widely as a corollary of the widespread and rapid development of the 
techniques and methods of science. One of the first modern expressions 
of this belief in science as a way of life was set forth by the great 
English scientist and philosopher, Thomas Henry Huxley. Writing 
in the middle of the 19th century, he commented that the physical 
advances and inventions—“ships, railways, telegraphs, factories, and 
printing presses’ —which are the blessings of life, had brought about a 
material civilization which had advanced more in the last two than in 
the previous seventeen centuries. But it is not, he added, the material 
advances and physical comforts which are the most important result of 
practical scientific inquiry (or, as he called it, “practical philosophy” ); 
these “. . . are but the ripples and the bubbles upon the surface of 
that great spiritual stream . . .” which blesses modern life. 

He went on to say that the mere improvement of natural knowledge, 
or scientific knowledge as we would call it today, simply wouldn’t be 
worth the struggle if increase of that knowledge brought only material 
gains. He would “just as soon be quietly chipping my own flint ax 
after the manner of my forefathers a few thousand years back as be 
troubled by the endless malady of thought which now invests us all for 
such reward.” 

No, said Huxley, physical improvements are not the only or even the 
primary aim of the improvement of natural knowledge: 


. . . the improvement of natural knowledge, whatever direction it has 
taken, and however low the aims of those who may have commenced it— 
has not only conferred practical benefits on men but in so doing has effected 
a revolution in their conceptions of the universe and of themselves, and has 
profoundly altered their modes of thinking and their views of right and 
wrong. I say that natural knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural wants, has 
found the ideas which can alone still spiritual cravings. I say that natural 
knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, has been driven to 
discover those of conduct, and to lay the foundations of a new morality.t 


1 Thomas H. Huxley, “On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,” 
Autobiography and Selected Essays (New York: The Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909), 


pp. 15f 
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Huxley’s is one of the classic expressions of the modern belief that 
says, in essence, that science can lead us not only to the foundations of 
better physical living, and to the exploration of new areas of human 
knowledge but can also in and of itself provide the foundations for 
morality and the ultimate answer to all philosophical questions. 

This same belief that science has all the answers, or at least all the 
important ones in education, was very pronounced in the early days 
of the development of the scientific movement in education in America 
in the first half of the 20th century. Not out of arrogance, but out of 
deep devotion to the scientific method as opposed to the old hit-or-miss 
speculations of purely metaphysical philosophy, came such statements as 
those of Thorndike, who in 1918 laid down the famous dictum, “What- 
ever exists at all exists in some amount. To know it thoroughly involves 
knowing its quantity as well as its quality.”? Out of this same great 
yearning for making science the final answer to the deepest questions of 
man about the educational process and its ends came the statement of 
McCall, in 1922: 3 


Measurement is indispensable to this growth of scientific education . . 
the final answer to every educational question, except one, must be left to 
the educational measurer and must await the development of education as 
a science. 


Let it be reiterated that these were not naive statements of men who 
had no use for anything but science or who were fundamentally opposed 
to philosophic inquiry. They were rather statements of great faith— 
a faith in the new possibilities and immense vistas opened up by the 
modern science of education. Yet, for some this new faith in science 
could represent at the same time a rather fundamental belief, which 
today is still widely held among unsophisticated proponents of the 
science of education, that science itself obviates the need of any 
thoroughgoing philosophic inquiry in education. In their view, if 
science does not actually make philosophy itself obsolete, at least the 
scientific method makes philosophical methods of inquiry obsolete. 

This over-selling of science or the scientific method, this uncritical 
praise of scientists, is not really the fault of able scientists themselves. 
Most scientists (if one may generalize) who are really proficient and 


2 Edward L. Thorndike, Seventeenth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
aoe of Education, Part II (Bloomington, IIl.: Public School Publishing Co., 1918), 
16. 


"3 William A. McCall, How to Measure in Education (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922), pp. 7-9. 
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skilled in the use of the techniques of their own field have a healthy 
respect for other outlooks and other techniques with which they them- 
selves are not so personally concerned. Over-selling of science and 
over-valuing of the scientific method has come about not through the 
efforts of men of science but by misconceptions of the laymen. 

Because science and its methods have been so grossly misunderstood, 
therefore, it is refreshing to find occasional books by highly reputable 
scientists which do some good-natured spoofing of popular misconcep- 
tions about science. It was probably with tongue in cheek that an 
eminent chemist and entymologist wrote the delightful satire, Science is 
a Sacred Cow,* and we may assume that it was with tongue in the same 
position that a well-known mathematician wrote the book How to Lie 
With Statistics,> in which he quoted Disraeli’s. famous comment that 
there were three kinds of lies: plain lies, damn lies, and statistics! 

But such good-natured ribbing of the popular misconceptions of 
science should not lead us to believe that there are not yet those who 
believe that science has all the answers. In such a spirit of awe and 
reverence a social scientist solemnly wrote the book titled with the 
thetorical question, Can Science Save Us?,® and in this book answered 
with a proud and affirmative yes! 


6~— What is Science? 


Let us see what science really is, before we attempt to explore more 
fully its relationships with philosophy. We will need to pose this 
question rather generally and then make certain applications to the 
field of education. We will need to see how science is related to 
philosophy before we can discuss its relation to educational philosophies 
specifically. 

To many uninformed and scientifically unsophisticated people, science 
is an erudite, esoteric, arcane intellectual discipline—impersonal, un- 
yielding, cold and distant. To such persons, the term “science” con- 
jures up visions of a person in a long white coat working diligently and 
selflessly in a sterile laboratory, endlessly seeking an elusive something 


4 Anthony Standen, Science is a Sacred Cow (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1950). 

5 Darrell Huff, How to Lie With Statistics (New York: Norton Publishing Co., 
ro54}s 

6 George A. Lundberg, Can Science Save Us? (New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1947). 
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called “scientific truth.” At its worst, “science,” is a generic term for 
a hodge-podge of misunderstandings in the unscientific mind. 

To the scientist of almost any area of specialization, science is noth- 
ing in itself strange or mysterious; it’s just a tool. Science is an outlook 
and a methodology—in practice, a series of working hypotheses—which 
allows the scientist to verify assumed facts and discover new facts, 
together with their principles and their applications. No one-paragraph 
description of science can possibly embrace the far-flung reaches of the 
modern specializations of science, but the essential fact remains that 
the outlook of science is basically realistic, naturalistic, and rationalistic; 
its method is that of verification of hypotheses through appropriate forms 
of ngidly controlled experimentation. 

The “Laws” of Science. Therefore, there really is no such thing as 
scientific law. What are described as scientific laws are really statements 
of regularity of occurrence and reoccurrence of some physical phenom- 
ena. ‘There is actually no law of gravity for example—no authority 
sets down the law; it is not ratified by any action of any group; it is not 
enforced by some agency of a government. In truth, it has no force of 
Jaw in anything like the sense “law” would be used in any other realm 
of human endeavor. Rather, scientific law is simply a description of 
phenomena that occur with such regularity as to serve as support for 
the hypothesis that they will continue to occur. 

Scientific Truth. By the same token, the scientist is often quite re- 
luctant to speak of any body of principles as instances of scientific truth. 
He will say that certain physical phenomena in the field of biology, 
genetics, chemistry, or physics continue to recur with a predictable regu- 
larity. ‘These instances of recurrence, taken together, might be thought 
to constitute a “truth” of science. But because the scientist is by 
nature quite experimentalist in outlook, he doesn’t really think of 
scientific truth as being an absolute and fixed entity—or if he does, he 
has quit thinking scientifically and become a speculative philosopher. 
Scientific truth as such, then, really is an illusion. 

Scientific Value. ‘The scientist in general dislikes to concern himself 
as a scientist with value judgments. As a man, as a parent, as a member 
of the communty, he is normally quite willing to subscribe to certain 
value judgments which he believes to be valid. But in making value 
judgments he rarely speaks as a scientist. As a man of science he could 
not tell us whether or not it was a “good’ thing to develop the hydrogen 
bomb—but as a man of conscience he might have strong convictions 
about the morality of the development, testing, and use of such a 
weapon of war. As soon as he ventures into the realm of value he 
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admits—or should admit—that he has left the specific methodology and 
technique of science behind, and has embarked into the less predictable 
area of speculative thinking. 


6~— Is Science a Philosophy? 


If what has been proposed above is generally true—though each 
reader will certainly have to make certain modifications of the state- 
ments in the light of his own scientific knowledge, training, and com- 
mitment—it should follow that science is probably not a philosophy 
in any historical or technical sense of the use of that term. Our logical 
ground rules to which we at least tacitly agreed in Chapter 1 define 
philosophy specifically as that branch and method of human inquiry 
that is concerned with the triadic relation of ontology, epistemology, 
and axiology (or in simpler but not so comprehensive terms, reality, 
truth, and value). 

Without being dogmatic, it may be asserted somewhat warily that 
science does not completely follow such a definition. It is concerned 
with only one aspect of reality, for example. Most scientists (with 
the exception of those who label themselves social scientists, and are 
often thought by other scientists to be somewhat of an illegitimate 
breed) are not really concerned with the nature or essence or existence 
of being as such. They concern themselves, and probably quite rightly 
so, only with some certain segments of reality which happen to fall 
within the province of their own interests, training, and scientific 
competence. Thus they have developed no over-all theory of reality 
apart from the material reality that is amenable to the attitudes, 
methods, and techniques of scientific inquiry. 

Likewise, most scientists, with the reservations suggested in the para- 
graph above, are not fundamentally concerned with the root questions 
of epistemology: what is truth, how do we get it, and how do we know 
it when we get it? The scientist is much more likely to say that his 
concern is with a multiplicity of little bits of truths, rather than Truth 
with a capital T, and that even in connection with these truths he is 
simply willing to accept the assumption that truth is what corresponds 
with physical reality and fact. Insofar as he makes this assumption, he 
is partly a realist in outlook; but since he often, as a scientist, does not 
make such assumptions at all, he really has no basic concern with the 
fundamental question of epistemology. 

With respect to axiology, the scientist is likely to take pretty much of 
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a hands-off attitude. As pointed out above, he would usually not think 
of describing a scientific phenomena or a regularity of occurrence which 
somebody might call a “law” as either good or bad, beautiful or ugly. 
He simply declines, as a matter of principle, to involve himself in the 
ethical or aesthetic judgments of the axiologist. Of course, he might 
say to a colleague in the biochemical laboratory that he had just pro- 
duced a beautiful culture of the germs of some hideous disease, but he 
would be using the term “beautiful” there in a casual, off-hand way—he 
wouldn’t really be ascribing the quality of beauty to these germs. On 
the other hand, it certainly would not occur to him to think of them as 
evil or ugly or bad since his interest in them as germs is simply whether 
or not they represent a facet of scientific knowledge that will be useful in 
carrying out the purpose of his scientific inquiry, whatever that may be. 


6~> Is There a Scientific Method? 


People who are not particularly sophisticated in the field of science, 
like the author and probably most of the readers of this book, are likely 
to speak somewhat glibly about “the scientific method.” Actually, 
there is no one method that can be so labeled. Science employs a great 
number of methodologies, depending on the purpose of the scientific 
inquiry or experimentation. Yet this popular belief persists that there 
is something called “the scientific method” which is the one respectable 
and rational way of arriving at any knowledge, truth, or decision about 
whether something is right or wrong. 

The method of the scientist varies a great deal, depending on what 
he is trying to do. The biochemist may use methods of chemical 
analysis combined with methods of chemical synthesis to try to discover 
some new biochemical compound, or one with a new function. The 
biologist may use methods of comparison in an attempt to determine 
whether a single species of shrub has been misclassified and that actu- 
ally two different species occur. The astrophysicist may use intricate 
methods of mathematical computation, combined with a good bit of 
speculative reasoning, in order to discover or verify the existence of 
some planet as yet unseen. The aeronautical engineer may actually 
try in a wind tunnel the various effects of air currents on certain types 
of air foils, using a method that could be described as experimental 
or even sometimes just “‘by-guess-and-by-gosh” trial and error. 

No elaborate discussion of this concept is needed; it’s very clear that 
the methods of science are of many sorts. There is no one method. 
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The scientist relies heavily upon controlled experimentation, observa- 
tion, analysis, synthesis, and speculative reasoning. He is ultimately in- 
terested in the verification of some fact, by which he means that he is 
trying to find out if what is called “fact” actually corresponds with 
“reality.” But he rarely gets beyond the plain and simple concern with 
reality as it actually is in the world about him—the plain facts of the 
physical world. 

Since the scientist is so much concerned with fact and knowledge, 
it might be observed that this is a place at which science and philosophy 
come closest together. In philosophical terms, what the scientist does 
is to combine the epistemology of reason (rational inquiry into whether 
the unknown is in logical correspondence with that which is already 
known, using the human mind as the final source of interpretation of 
these truths) with the epistemology of pragmatism (the testing of truth 
experimentally and experientially, with no point of reference beyond 
whether or not it works out in humanly verifiable experience). 


6~— Is Science Opposed to Other Methodologies? 


Since there is no one thing called the scientific method, but rather 
in science a very adroit, astute, and painstaking combination of many 
methodologies, the answer to the question posed above would definitely 
seem to be “no.” Of course not; science is not opposed to any other 
methodology of inquiry. In general, this is true, but there is one area 
of exception. 

Science as an attitude, an outlook, a combination of methodologies, 
or a technology is on principle (is this a philosophical position?) op- 
posed to prejudice, or prejudging of the facts. It is opposed to illogical 
thinking—thinking that does not take into account the logical sequence 
of causal relationships. It is opposed to sloppy experimentation and 
careless interpretation of data. Above all, science is opposed to dis- 
honesty or cheating—no scientist would have any use whatsoever for a 
colleague who filched somebody else’s data and used it as his own, or 
who changed the figures on a chart in order to make the results of his 
experiment look more convincing. 

Thus it can be maintained that science is value-oriented to a larger 
degree than appeared a few paragraphs ago. Does this mean that we 
have changed our mind about science? No, it still is true that science 
is not primarily an axiological outlook or methodology; at the same 
time, it cannot reasonably be maintained that science is without a 
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realm of value judgment which it takes pretty seriously and to which 
it adheres with all the rigor that is possible in the light of limitations 
that scientists have as human beings. 

Is There a “Soul” in Science? Science, as a generic term for an area 
of human inquiry or endeavor or a generic term for a combination of 
methodologies, is often accused of being without a soul. This is of 
course an unscientific expression in itself; it’s just a colloquialism for 
indicating that science is cold and impersonal and materialistic. 

Actually, we contend that science is by its self-definition concerned 
primarily with material things and with the world of nature conceived 
of as an expression of purely material powers, forces, or events. Never- 
theless, perhaps much to the surprise of some scientists who rather 
pride themselves on not getting mixed up with the supernatural 
demesne, science actually has a metaphysical basis. Though the 
scientist does not often concern himself with the nature of being or 
with any other purely ontological questions, he acts as though he 
believes that there were some validity to this field of metaphysics. 
What he does is deny a metaphysical interest or a metaphysical value 
system, but at the same time insist on values like intellectual honesty, 
truthfulness, the moral obligation to use his discoveries for the welfare 
of mankind, and other value-oriented judgments that belie his pro- 
fessed disinterest in metaphysics or in axiology. 

Is Science Anti-Religious? ‘This question has been dealt with at 
some length in the previous chapter, and the answer here is much the 
same: not necessarily. Science itself is really neutral on the question 
of religion; it is agnostic and skeptical, rather than atheistic. Scientists 
themselves vary a great deal in the degree of their religious orientation 
or commitment, because as men they cannot help being involved in 
any of the major interests of mankind. Their involvement in religion 
may be positive or negative; it may be, like the field of science itself, 
basically neutral. 

Science has been more opposed historically to theology—that is, cer- 
tain theories or dogmas of specific religious creeds—than it has been to 
religion. ‘This distinction between religion and theology in relation 
to science was clearly made in the monumental work of Andrew Dick- 
son White, A History of the Warfare Between Science and Theology 
in Christendom. Fundamentally, science has been opposed to anything 
supernatural when that supernatural position denies or limits the opera- 
tion of human reason in any sphere. And it must be readily but not 
happily admitted that traditional religious systems often have pro- 
scribed certain areas of inquiry—forbidden man to use his reason in 
areas that were said to be off-limits because of certain theological con- 
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siderations. To such denial of the freedom of the intellect, science 
and scientists are almost in universal opposition. In much the same 
way, science (considered generically) is opposed to religion at those 
points where it seems to be illogical—where the claims of religious 
faith do violence to the verifiable scientific knowledge that man has 
attained. So when religion, as it has often historically done, denies 
varifiable truth (though truth in this sense must again be defined merely 
as a regular reoccurrence of certain physical phenonema), then the 
scientist is opposed to religion. 


G~ The Place of Science in Educational Philosophy 


We have taken several pages and several thousand words to lay the 
background for what is really the crucial issue of this chapter: what 
is the place of science in educational philosophy? This slow moving, 
perhaps ponderous, establishing of a background of common under- 
standing is necessary because science is so often misunderstood, because 
science in education is so often thought to be a philosophy of education 
itself, and finally because science has played such a very important part 
in the development of education in this century as to warrant extensive 
consideration. 

What are the specific contributions of scientific methodology and 
outlook to educational philosophy, not only as it has existed historically, 
but much more important—as it is being developed today for current 
and future application? The signal importance of the contributions 
of scientific outlook and methodology to educational philosophy may be 
outlined briefly under several headings that are given verbal distinction 
for clarity, although logically and psychologically they overlap one an- 
other. 


I. A NEW COSMOLOGY 


Modern science continues to develop new concepts of believable and 
sufficiently verifiable nature about the scope of the universe in which 
we live so that adherence to older limited cosmologies becomes nearly 
impossible for rational men. It has become virtually impossible for 
intelligent man today to think of himself as indubitably the highest 
form of creation, existing uniquely and solely as a creature of reason, 
whose major claim to distinction from the other animals is the fact 
that there’s nothing like him anywhere else in the world. Our world 
is just too big now for us to take such a narrowly anthropocentric view. 
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The older philosophies of education, which set man on a pedestal right 
in the middle of things and made man the be-all and the end-all of 
the purposes of the world, are becoming less and less tenable. 

The idea of a fixed, closed, absolute world of law and order with a 
single set of principles ruling everywhere was very easy to maintain in 
the time of Ptolmey, and not too difficult even under the impact of the 
Copernican theory. But when today we see the world (as we know 
it and live in it) as only a small fraction of the existing and even of the 
knowable cosmos, then this narrow self-interest and self-centeredness 
of man seems no longer appropriate. The specific implication of this 
new cosmology for educational aims will be detailed later; it suffices 
here to point out that a world of ever-widening dimensions does not 
support a narrow, closed, fixed, absolutistic world-view as a basis for 
the educational enterprise. 


II. THe NATURE OF MAN 


Ever since the English philosopher John Locke gave clear expression 
to an idea that had been current but not articulated in philosophical 
circles for a long time—the idea that man is a creature of this world 
and not primarily of another world—the old doctrine that the chief 
end of man was to prepare for the hereafter has been difficult to sup- 
port. Locke’s specific contribution was his logical demolition of the 
doctrine of innate ideas, the earlier doctrine that man came into this 
world already equipped with ideals, attitudes, and moral tendencies 
which it was the business of education to refine and direct. In place 
of the doctrine of innate ideas Locke substituted his famous principle 
of the tabula rasa, maintaining that man came into the world with a 
mind like a blank slate on which experience alone would engrave the 
attitudes and ideas and characteristics that made him human. 

Modern science, particularly modern psychology of the 20th century, 
has so thoroughly established the validity of the belief that all men 
are not the same that older philosophies and practices of education 
that emphasized the innate universality of man’s nature are no longer 
tenable. ‘The concept of individual differences is a fact; at least, it 
comes as close to being a fact as anything we have been able to dis- 
cover, though we must always cheerfully admit that what seem to be 
the facts of one generation often turn out in later generations to 
have been mere steps on the road toward a more nearly complete 
statement of actual reality. Nevertheless, the philosophies which base 
their whole educational program on the premise that man is everywhere 
the same are almost impossible of rational acceptance by anyone who 
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understands even the rudimentary concept of individual differences 
developed through psychological research and measurement. ‘There- 
fore, it is difficult to be kind to Hutchins when he says that education 
should be everywhere the same because man is everywhere the same, 
or to be more than superficially polite when Van Doren says that liberal | 
education should be the same for everybody. In his own words, Van 
Doren puts it this way: “If liberal education is, it is the same for 
everybody . . . and each should have all of it.” 7 

Modern psychological research, bolstered by the findings of such 
diverse but related sciences as biochemistry, medicine, physiology, and 
anthropology, has given us a far clearer idea than we ever had before 
about the nature and stages of human growth and development. If 
we take at all seriously the findings, so well-documented by scientific 
research, that maturation is a process of definite stages and steps, a 
natural process that can be guided and directed to some extent, but 
basically cannot be controlled outside of the framework of the physiolog- 
ical nature of man, then older school practices that decreed that children 
should learn certain things at certain times just because it was custom, 
because it was right, because it was good for them, are positions that 
cannot be logically supported by men of reason and intelligence. 

The behaviorial sciences, a generic term for a whole constellation of 
the sciences mentioned in the paragraph above, have given us much 
clearer understanding of human motivation than was possible in an 
earlier age. If we understand the genesis, the development, and the 
tamifications of human motivation, especially as it is seen from a study 
of the psychology and physiology of emotion, we cannot possibly sup- 
port an educational philosophy on any rational basis that says that the 
fundamental aim of education is to make the children learn what they 
ought to learn whether they want to or not. It just doesn’t make 
sense in the light of our modern scientific knowledge—imperfect though 
that may be—of the wellsprings of motivation. Even a quick perusal 
of any respectable book on the psychology of motivation should provide 
convincing evidence that we can no longer rely on physical or moral 
force as the primary agent in successful learning. 


III. THE LEARNING PROCESS 


No brief paragraphs could begin to expatiate upon the intricacies of 
the scientific knowledge we have today about the learning process that 
was denied to educational theorists of an early time simply because 


7 Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1943), 
p. 110. 
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the knowledge had not yet been discovered. Anyone who is reasonably 
conversant with the major theories of learning today must be aware 
that the science of psychology, together with other physical and be- 
havioral sciences, has given us hypotheses about learning that are 
reasonable enough to permit us vigorous denial of older theories based 
on purely logical or metaphysical speculation. 

Philosophies of learning which base their educational practice on the 
doctrine that learning consists of transferring information from the 
mind of the instructor to the mind of the student just don’t stand up 
today under any reasonably careful scrutiny. The idea that learning 
is a mere accretion of unquestioned fact is not borne out at all by 
scientific studies which give reasonable evidence that the only true 
learning is a kind of behavior change. And older educational philoso- 
phies that place so much emphasis upon learning through rote memory 
and drill are given very little support when we apply scientific tech- 
niques of educational measurement to see what actually happens when 
students are taught through drill and repetition alone. 

For example, one study shows that if spelling is taught through 
routine drill and memory, the actual measurable achievement of stu- 
dents in spelling will be better at the end of the year than as if spelling 
were taught only incidentally as the need for the word has come up. 
But the same scientific investigation shows that at the beginning of 
the following school year, the student who has been taught by the 
informal or “non-pressure” method in spelling will retain a great deal 
more of what he has learned. That is, his spelling will actually be 
better. And yet there are those who maintain, simply because a philo- 
sophical position they have taken requires such a stand, that since man 
is a willful, obstinate, animal-natured creature who must be beaten into 
submission, the only way to assure that he learns to the fundamentals 
is to drill them into him. That philosophical position can be taken, 
but there is little warrant for it in the light of our modern knowledge of 
the learning process. 


IV. MiInpb-BoDy DUALISM 


Until the present century, almost all educational philosophy had been 
predicted on the assumption that the mind and the body were separate 
entities, each with its own essence and each a reflection of a different 
order of being. This is a rather attractive metaphysical hypothesis, 
one which takes a relatively optimistic view of human nature. The 
only thing that is really wrong with man, says this view, is that his 
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animal nature (that is, his bodily appetites, in Aristotelian-Thomistic 
terms) keeps trying to gain ascendancy over what is really his basically 
good and high-minded spiritual nature. 

Engaging as this dualist view of man may be, it is not borne out or 
verified by the hypotheses of science which give a more logical and much 
more verifiable explanation of man. Utilizing the whole range of 
behavioral and physical sciences, again, we have found out beyond 
any reasonable doubt that mind and body are simply names for different 
behavioral aspects of a single unitary organism which we could call 
the person. There isn’t something called “mind” sitting up on top 
of the “body” operating independently of the organic unity of the body 
itself. We needn’t go so far as to say, as some schools of psychology 
do, that mind is nothing more than behavior; but it is almost impossible 
to avoid believing that mind is a kind of behavior which cannot be 
abstracted from the total organism. 

Therefore, educational philosophies that still utilize the mind-body 
dualism do so at the risk of a reasonable charge that they are flatly and 
flagrantly ignoring one of the most sensible, most completely verified, 
most thoroughly believable hypotheses about man: his organic unity. 


V. STATISTICAL METHODOLOGIES 


Philosophers often tend to shy away from statistics because it seems 
like the most vicious embodiment of the coldness, mpersonality, and 
inhumanness of science. In reality, however, statistical methodologies 
and the statistical refinements which have come to us out of the 
modern science of mathematics have a great deal to do with one’s 
philosophical orientation. For example, it is difficult if not impossible 
to maintain that a certain moral outlook or behavior is “normal” among 
all rational men if an adequately-controlled statistical sampling shows 
that that is not the norm. 

Now, let’s make it clear that we are not confusing the normal with 
the right. But many philosophies start out with certain assumptions 
about what man is normally like without ever subjecting their assump- 
tions to the scrutiny of statistical analysis. What man is normally like 
—that is, the behavorial norms—are not necessarily nght or desirable, 
as witness the evidence gathered from the statistical studies by Kinsey 
on sexual behavior. Kinsey is often accused of having made the mis- 
take of assuming that once he had discovered the norm he had dis- 
covered the right. This charge of misinterpretation is probably accu- 
tate, but it is quite as accurate also to charge some philosophers with 
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making the mistake of trying to hypothesize about what constitutes 
normal behavior without ever finding what the norm actually is. After 
the norm has been discovered, then it is entirely legitimate to set up 
certain axiological premises about what the norm ought to be; but 
you can’t very well discover what is normal without using the normative 
methods of statistics. 

This of course, is only one illustration of the application of modern 
statistical methods of the field of philosophy; but it should at least 
indicate that the philosopher cannot afford to take a snobbish attitude 
toward the cold impersonalism of the statistical analyst. 


VI. PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 


Perhaps one of the most important contributions of modern scientific 
methodology to philosophy has been the refinement of problem-solving 
techniques applicable to different kinds of problems. ‘This is not to 
say that the specific techniques used in science are necessarily universally 
applicable, and that the same kind of problem-solving procedure use- 
ful, let us say, in a problem in physics, can be applied without change 
to a problem in morals. But we should certainly be aware that the 
careful application of inductive and experimental methods to the 
problems of the material world or of material nature may very well 
have some validity in the abstract, nonmaterial, or metaphysical con- 
cerns of the philosopher. 

We are not suggesting that the specific problem-solving techniques 
of science can be appropriated bodily by the philosopher in solving the 
most prodigious questions of human existence, but it is reasonable to 
assume that philosophy would be a lot better off if the rigorous, analyti- 
cal, and logically sequential steps of scientific problem-solving were 
more widely used as a means of philosophic inquiry. This may be 
illustrated by turning our attention next to the major area in which 
modern science has had direct impact upon philosophies of education: 
the field of psychology. 


6~2 The Philosophic Basis of the Science of Psychology 


The philosophy of education and the scientific method and outlook 
in education seem to come closest together at the point where the 
interests of the psychologist and those of the philosopher converge. 
This convergence is denied by some philosophers and some psycholo- 
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gists. It is sometimes maintained by the philosopher that the psy- 
chologist is a narrow-minded, experimentally-oriented person who thinks 
of man only as a mechanism to be subjected to laboratory experimenta- 
tion, a sort of glorified white rat, only with more complex and therefore 
more interesting behaviorial processes. The psychologist retorts by 
saying that he is a scientist and will have no truck with philosophers 
at all; his interest is in the science of human behavior as it can be 
experimentally discovered and not in any metaphysical speculations 
on the nature of being or on the question of values which may inhere 
in certain kinds of personal behavior. Actually, the philosopher and 
psychologist are much closer together than they would think, even 
though academic traditions and practice have tended to dichotomize 
the two fields—and, in the education of teachers, to subordinate phi- 
losophy to psychology. 

It is rather apparent to anybody acquainted with modern programs 
of teacher education that most teachers have the opportunity to take 
a wide variety of very useful courses in psychology. Educational psy- 
chology, human growth and development, child psychology, adolecent 
psychology, mental hygiene, psychology of learning, mental and educa- 
tional diagnosis, and a host of other courses are commonly among those 
included in a teacher education program. But at the same time, phi- 
losophy of education, for the most part, receives the attention of the 
student for at best one course at the undergraduate level, one or two 
at the master’s level, and probably not more than two or three (for 
other than a specialist in the field) at the doctoral level. This is fairly 
empirical evidence that, in the view of those who have responsibility 
for the education of teachers, psychology has been thought to have 
replaced philosophy as a focal point of interest and importance in 
education. 

There are many reasons for this shift in emphasis. Psychology seems 
on the surface to be much more scientific, much more verifiable, much 
more practical than philosophy. Yet present-day psychology, despite 
its scientific orientations and its sometimes pseudo-scientific pretensions, 
is still based fundamentally on assumptions and hypotheses of a philo- 
sophical nature. Just a very brief review of the beliefs and teachings 
of some of ‘the so-called “schools” of modern psychology will support 
this contention. 

Behaviorism. The behavioristic psychology so popular in the early 
part of this century, and to a large part underlying much of the educa- 
tional psychology taught today, purports to be a purely experimentalist, 
thoroughly scientific explanation of man in relation to himself, to the 
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world about him, and especially to the learning process. Although 
behaviorism is a complex, articulate, and sophisticated concept in psy- 
chology that defies simple definition, its fundamental tenets are really 
as much philosophical as they are scientific. Behaviorism, in its 
simplest form, states the premise that man is what he does, and that 
he does only as a result of external and scientifically verifiable stimuli. 
Thus Watson, one of the high priests of the behaviorist move- 
ment in 20th-century America, could say with a certain compla- 
cency that he could take any child, regardless of his biological heritage, 
and make of him a priest or a poet, a thief or a merchant, a criminal 
or a philosopher. We would not attempt at this point to argue whether 
or not behaviorism is psychologically sound. We merely mean to 
show that behaviorism, as one of the root beliefs of modern psychology 
or as a school of psychology in itself, does have its basis in certain as- 
sumptions or hypotheses, certain fundamental and probably ultimately 
unverifiable conclusions about the nature of being, the nature of truth, 
and the nature of value. In a word, behaviorism is a philosophy. 

Connectionism. In its simplest form (and heavens knows it rarely 
has appeared in a simple form!) Thorndikian connectionism was 
expressed criptically in the somewhat cabalistic symbols, S>R. This 
meant in effect that for every stimulus there was a given response and 
for every response an antecedent stimulus. It would be grossly unfair 
to suggest that Thorndike was so naive as to claim that all we know 
or need to know about man is reduced to a simple formula depicting 
the connection between stimulus and response, but it is only just to 
point out that the fundamental assumption of this bond or connection- 
ist psychology was philosophical in nature. In truth, it was probably 
better developed as a philosophy than it was a psychology, inasmuch 
as it was a comprehensive, clear, logically consistent expression of belief 
about how the physical laws of cause and effect operated in developing 
human personality. In a fairly technical philosophical sense, this 
connectionist psychology is actually a variant of philosophical realism, 
with its own ontology, epistemology, and axiology. Ontologically 
speaking, this psycho-philosophical viewpoint summarizes the nature 
of being as purely mechanical; epistemologically, it says that knowledge 
comes only as a neural response to external stimuli; and axiologically, 
it values the personality in direct relation to its adaptability of response, 
stimulated response, to a given situation. 

Thus, without any attempt to detail the intricacies of the connection- 
ist psychology, it can again be maintained that this psychological view- 
point is broadly based on philosophical assumptions and hypotheses. 
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Freudianism. ‘There is a popular and perverse misunderstanding, 
mentioned earlier, that Freud is synonomous with sex. Ferreting out 
and describing dispassionately the sexual motivation of human behavior 
was one of the great contributions made by Freud, in that he explored 
an area of human behavior hitherto avoided either through proscription 
or distaste. But the important contribution of Freud in the long run 
was probably his general investigation and probing of the dimension of 
human mind that we call the unconscious. And this is precisely 
where the philosophical nature of the Freudian assumption becomes 
apparent; he sets up a dualistic view of mind as having two rather 
distinct dimensions which could be labeled the “conscious” and the 
“subconscious.” On top of that he raised the whole metaphysical 
superstructure of concepts about the id, the ego, and the super-ego, 
which may sometime be given more verification by experimental evi- 
dence but at the moment still subsist as basically metaphysical assump- 
tions and hypotheses. Thus, Freudianism remains a fascinating psy- 
chological interpretation of human nature based on certain assumptions 
tather than on a series of verifiable and scientifically provable facts. 

Gestalt. The Gestalt psychology, like Freudianism, behaviorism, 


and the other psychological “schools,” is far too complex to be com- 


pressed in a single definition, and far too important to be consigned to 
a single paragraph. For our purpose here, however, it is sufficient to 
remark that the Gestalt psychology emphasized the importance of 
background relationships in knowing and perception—the subtle effect 
of pattern or configuration of things perceived on the concepts gained. 
With its emphasis on patterning, and a very special epistemological 
emphasis on the place of insight (interpreted in quite a different way 
than had been historically common), Gestaltism stands revealed as 
more of a philosophy than as a psychology. Surely, it has psychological 
basis, scientific orientation, some experimental justification and verifica- 
tion. Nevertheless, it can be reasonably maintained that Gestaltism is 
not so much a scientific approach to psychology as a statement of an 
epistemological position. 

Organismic Psychology. ‘The popular and believable psychology of 
today rather generally known by the term organismic is once again a 
set of ontological assumptions and value judgments, plus an epistemo- 
logical theory that is consistent with these ontological and axiological 
positions. It assumes that the nature of being is a wholeness, that 
knowledge comes somewhat inexplicably as a result of the relationship 
of the whole of man with the whole of his environment, and that cer- 
tain kinds of behavior involved in the organism are preferable to certain 
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other kinds. Could it be doubted that these judgments are ones 
concerning reality, truth, and value? 

Thus we see that educational psychology as the branch of modern 
education having the greatest debt to the scientific discoveries, outlooks, 
and orientations of this century is also indebted to the philosophy of 
education. In turn, modern philosophy of education is deeply indebted 
to modern science, and any philosophy developed for American educa- 
tion must be constantly and consistently grounded in the best hypoth- 
eses and most nearly verifiable principles that science has to offer. 
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Educational Aims as Values 


DETERMINING educational aims is a fundamental first step in the opera- 
tion of any school program. Broadly speaking, educational aims and 
objectives give us a long range perspective and an over-all sense of 
direction; but very practically they also determine where we will start 
at any given moment and what steps we will take to solve specific 
educational problems. Educational aims are therefore both highly 
theoretical and extremely practical determiners of educational policy 
and practice. 

Every question of choice among different educational practices, ways 
of teaching, kinds of curriculum, or specific classroom activities comes 
down ultimately to a question of educational aims. But because aims 
and objectives do seem so grandiose, so far removed from actuality, so 
theoretical, educators usually like to phrase their questions about edu- 
cational aims wholly in terms of specific practices. ‘That is, though we 
recognize that broad educational aims are important, we prefer to have 
them masquerade under the guise of questions that can be considered 
in a “practical” fashion. 

For example, it is much easier to try to determine whether we should 
require algebra of all freshmen in high school than it is to try to 
determine what ultimate end the study of algebra serves, or even more 
broadly, what the high school is supposed to do for adolescents in their 
freshman year. 

It seems much more fruitful to try to answer the practical question 
of how teacher salary scales should be constructed than to answer the 
patently theoretical question of what society expects of teachers and 
what ultimate obligation society has for rewarding them. It is easier to 
try to develop specific plans for monthly programs for a given year in 
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a professional organization—that is, what shall we do in the September 
meeting and in each subsequent monthly meeting?—than it is to raise 
the fundamental question of whether the teacher’s organization is 
really necessary at all, and if so, toward what professional goals or 
ends it should ultimately strive. 

How to float a bond issue for a new elementary school is a much 
simpler problem than is the one of why the elementary school should 
exist in the first place. By the same token, there is greater practical 
satisfaction and much less intellectual difficulty in facing a specific 
problem of school district organization than in studying the more 
fundamental but less pressing problem of the ultimate social and edu- 
cational desirability of increasing centralization of school control. 

The list could be continued indefinitely, because every person con- 
cerned with the school has specific rather than general concerns about 
the educational program. ‘The beginning teacher wants to know cer- 
tain tricks of classroom management that will enable him to keep order 
and discipline in his room; the more experienced teacher may want to 
find out just how to divide a heterogeneous class into more homogene- 
ous groupings so that neither the bright nor the slow learners will be 
neglected. ‘The administrator wants to know how much time should 
be legitimately devoted to extracurricular activities during the school 
day; and the patron of the school is far more interested in the grading 
system used on his child’s report card or the amount of his tax bill 
for school purposes than he is in broad questions of educational aims 
or objectives. ‘Thus, everyone concerned with the schools, while readily 
admitting that long-range aims and objectives are of tremendous im- 
portance, is likely to prefer that his own consideration of educational 
aims be formulated in terms of questions and answers about specific 
school problems. 

Yet we can’t escape the plain fact that these piecemeal questions 
about what the schools ought to do can be answered satisfactorily only 
in terms of large-scale and long-range objectives of education that pose 
basic philosophical questions. Nor can we escape the difficult realiza- 
tion that these philosophical questions are, at heart, axiological matters 
—matters of very complex value judgments. 

Nonetheless, the axiological or value-judgment questions underlying 
educational aims (and therefore ultimately furnishing the answers to 
the daily piecemeal educational problems of the teacher, administrator, 
or taxpaying citizen) are not only axiological, for any value judgment 
which is intelligently formulated and consistent will be derived in turn 
from ontological and epistemological judgments. 
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For example, a teacher may assume, in his most thoughful and 
philosophic moments, that he can successfully resolve all questions 
about discipline by determining clearly and rationally and convincingly 
just what he believes to be the value or worth of each of the human 
personalities with which he is dealing in the classroom. This is cer- 
tainly much better than trying to formulate a theory and practice of 
discipline on a purely situational basis—that is, just handling each 
situation as it comes up and according to the urgencies of the moment. 
But it is not possible to make a responsible value judgment about the 
personality of the student unless the teacher has some clear understand- 
ing also regarding a related ontological question (who is this learner 
in the great scheme of things?) and the necessary epistemological 
question (how does this learner-person know the truth; and when he 
gets the truth, how does he know he knows it?) 

Raising such questions may seem to take us quite a long ways from 
the practical problem of classroom discipline, but there is simply no 
getting around the stubborn fact that if educational philosophy makes 
any difference at all, how such questions as that of discipline are 
answered in theory will result in distinctive and recognizable educational 
practice. ‘Therefore, we cannot think of educational aims as falling 
into two distinct categories, one theoretical and the other practical. 
The “practical” are just the short-range, small-scale, daily problems 
which are really a part of the larger, theoretical, long-range educational 
aims. ‘The practical and the theoretical, then, are not really different 


in kind or quality; they are simply different in scope. For this reason, 


educational aims have to be examined quite broadly as a first step 
before the teacher, the administrator, or the ordinary patron of the 
school can possibly give intelligent and consistent answers to the little, 
nagging, bothersome, day-by-day questions of educational practice that 
will ultimately arise in every school. 


6~_ How are Educational Aims Determined? 


It would be very self-satisfying to the philosopher to be able to main- 


_ tain complacently that he is the one who establishes educational aims. 
_ Actually, this is not so. Educational aims in any society are determined 
_ much less categorically than might be satisfying to the philosopher of 
education. They are, in most cases, determined informally rather than 


formally; they are determined more by factors outside of than within 


| the scope of formal philosophy. 
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Culturally rather than legalistically. In the first place, educational 
aims of nearly all societies have been determined for the most part cul 
turally rather than legalistically. Very seldom have the basic aims of 
the educational system been set forth first in a legal document binding 
upon all members of that society. The first step, rather, is the general 
acceptance of certain ideas, ideals, and goals in the culture, these being 
translated later into specific legal statements. The legal embodiment 
of the educational aims comes as a result of cultural influences, rather 
than preceding and effecting the culture. | 

One of the earliest school laws in this country, the “Old Deluder 
Satan Act” passed in Massachusetts in 1647, set forth rules regarding 
who should be educated and what should be taught and for what 
purpose. But the significant thing is that the primary educational 
purpose—to thwart the designs of the Old Deluder Satan by establishing 
schools and providing education that would save the Puritan children 
from his evil grasp—would never have been embodied in a law had 
there not been first a general cultural acceptance of the idea of religious 
education as a social goal. 

In more recent times, the Supreme Court decision regarding desegre- 
gation of schools in the South is, culturally, an effect rather than a cause. 
That is, there had to be a rather general acceptance in our culture 
(outside of the South, that is) of the idea of freedom and equality in 
the schools before the Supreme Court would have found it expedient 
to make a specific legal ruling on the question of segregation. 

Likewise, the school laws of each of the several states which provide 
without exception for compulsory education were not passed until the 
general populace of the state was fairly well convinced that compulsory 
free education was a desirable aim. And so with the state laws which 
provide for non-sectarian education: the idea arose first in the culture 
pattern, and the law implementing the idea stemmed from its cultural 
acceptance. 

Unconsciously, not consciously. A second characteristic of the for- 
mulation of educational aims is that they are usually determined un- 
consciously rather than consciously. All of the illustrations given in 
the preceding paragraphs apply with equal force here. In few if any 
societies is an educational aim consciously determined and stated until 
there has been a long and sometimes very slow growth of the idea under- 
lying that aim in the unconscious acceptance of the culture. ‘This dis- 
tinction between conscious and unconscious can be quite technical 
psychologically; for our purpose here it is sufficient to see that the aims 
of education (such as educating all children at public expense, without 
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discrimination on the basis of color or religious creed) are not usually 
formulated in any overt, consciously-articulated statement until the 
latent idea has been quite unselfconsciously accepted by a substantial 
segment of the populace. 

Casually rather than systematically. The statements above give 
significance to a third characteristic of the determination of educational 
aims: they are usually determined casually rather than systematically. 
Very rarely in the history of any educational system do we find much 
attempt to state educational aims systematically as an initial step. It 
is true that throughout the history of the Western world deliberative 
persons have on occasion set about deliberatively to formulate and 
express the educational aims of a given time. Sometimes this is done 
by individuals, as Rousseau did with his famous treatise on education, 
Emile, or as the English philosopher Herbert Spencer did in his essay 
“What Knowledge is of Most Worth?” Sometimes the systematic 
determination of educational aims comes from the work of a delibera- 
tive body, such as certain of the various councils in ecclesiastical history, 
or in more recent times such groups as the national Committee on 
the Reorganization of Secondary Education in 1917, or even more 

_ recently the White House Conferences on education held at intervals 
_ in Washington. 

In nearly every instance, however, the systematic formulation of 
_ educational aims reflects the determination of aims already made on 
a much more casual basis through the general consensus of the peoples 
_ of the era or the country involved. 

_ Experientially, not experimentally. Despite the great impact of 
scientific methods on our modern life—an impact which has become 
_ so great that we scarcely think anything is respectable until it has been 
_ verified by science and approved by scientists—educational aims have 
_ tended to be determined experientially rather than scientifically. Ed- 
_ ucational aims receive gradual and halting formulation out of the daily 
experiences of individuals and the haphazard cultural experience of 
the race. Perhaps scientists will discover truths or postulate hypotheses 
_which may have a profound effect on the determination of the aims 
_ of education, but quite generally speaking the aims themselves are not 
_ determined scientifically. Thus educational aims are determined em- 
_ pirically or experientially, then perhaps modified in great or small 
_ measure by the impact of newly discovered scientific truth. 

The determination of educational aims experientially rather than 
scientifically is not necessarily desirable; it simply exists, and we would 
do well to recognize this fact. While it might be desirable to have 
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a group such as the National Society for the Study of Education or the 
American Psychological Association or the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science tell us what educational aims ought to be, 
the chance that such august bodies as these could play a very large 
part in actually determining the aims of education of American society 
is extremely small. What light science can shed on educational prob- 
lems is often of greatest importance, and equally often ignored. This 
is not desirable, but it is so. Therefore we have justification for main- 
taining that, in general, educational aims are determined empirically 
rather than scientifically in our own American culture. 


6~ Current Educational Aims: Examples and Implications 


A. “Preserve the cultural heritage.” ‘The best way to see how educa- 
tional aims represent value judgments (which in turn are conditioned 
by ontological and epistemological beliefs) is to examine in brief detail 
some of the widely stated and widely acceptable educational aims of 
education in America today. It is a broad genearalization, but not a 
trash one, to suggest that the educational aim which may be called 
“preservation of the cultural heritage” is one that is most widely ac- 
cepted among contemporary Americans. At least, this is a statement 
of educational objective to which a vast number of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and lay citizens would subscribe without much hesitation. 

If we do not make the preservation of the cultural heritage central 
to our educational system, it is argued, we are guilty of neglecting—yes, 
even destroying—the great ideas that have become part and parcel of 
the American way of life. Thus, acceptance of the aim of preserving 
the cultural heritage as central to our educational program is accounted 
by many as equivalent to support of the highest ideals of man and dem- 
onstration of loyalty to the American way of life. Anyone who would 


suggest that we have a good bit of cultural heritage that we should not | 


preserve is likely to find himself accused of crass materialism, disloyalty, 
or even subversion. 


We will not argue here in any great detail the implications of this _ 


educational aim, nor will we try to say flatly whether it is a good aim 


ora bad one. We are more interested now in seeing the philosophical _ 


basis of the position taken in subscribing to this aim. What assump- 
tions does this statement make? What position does it represent from 


the standpoint of theories of reality, truth, and value? What difference _ 


does the acceptance or rejection of “preserving the cultural heritage” 
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as an educational aim for the schools really make in educational practice? 

At first glance, it might seem that any analysis of this statement of 
educational aim is quite unnecessary, because it would appear that 
every intelligent, rational human being would want to hang onto that 
out of the past which has proved good and profitable, and pass this 
rich heritage on to each succeeding generation. How could anyone 
question the belief that the schools ought to take as their central re- 
sponsibility the preservation and transmission of this cultural heritage? 

We can grant, for the moment at least, that this seems to be a 
worthy educational aim, but nevertheless one which bears analysis. 
Attempting to analyze its philosophical basis, however, is not at all the 
same as attacking or even questioning the aim itself. But since it 
does make a difference what kind of cultural heritage we transmit, under 
what processes of transmission, and to whom the transmission is made, 
it behoves us quite appropriately to examine some of the philosophic 
implications of this widely accepted statement. 

Ontological outlook. First of all, what is the basic philosophic as- 
sumption of this particular educational aim in terms of ontology or 
reality? ‘The answer is quite obvious: acceptance of this aim is predi- 
cated on an assumption that there is a kind of ideal reality, spiritual 
tather than material in nature, which has an actual existence—actual 
enough so that this heritage or tradition, even though it cannot be 
found or explained or explored in material terms, does have a continu- 
ing reality and a continuing validity. 

Epistemological view. ‘There is a further assumption, this time an 

_ epistemological one, that the tradition or heritage is of such a nature 
_ that it can be known—known in the plain sense of the word that it can 
_ be comprehended, understood, and accepted because it is. ‘Therefore 
it is true, true in the sense that it both has existence and is a knowable 
thing. Since it is true, and can be known either by a direct but some- 
_ what mystical or intuitional acceptance, or else through logical reason- 
_ ing processes available to all rational mankind, it has a kind of truth 
_and validity that can be taught. The teaching process appropriate for 
this cultural heritage, then, would be largely one of leading (or if 
necessary forcing) the student to accept this great tradition as having 
_ a compelling personal validity. 

_ Axiological premise. If the cultural heritage of man is thus both 
real and true, it follows that it must also be good. According to the 
_ philosophic viewpoint here represented, it would be utterly incompre- 
_hensible to postulate a kind of world in which whatever Creative Power 
or Law exists would permit something that was both real and true 
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to be carried on generation after generation if it were not also intrine!! 
ically valuable. ‘Therefore, to ignore or reject the cultural heritage, | 
to fail to insist that each student of the younger generation must become 
thoroughly immersed in and accept it, would be not only educationally 
unsound but morally wrong. 

Practical considerations. ‘There is no doubt that a brief attempt to| | 
state unequivocally but with as little bias as possible the philosophic 
position underlying such a noble aim as the preservation and trans: 
mission of the cultural heritage will result in certain inadvertant omis- , 
sions or biases. Nevertheless, the above paragraphs would approximate | 
a very fair statement of the philosophical assumptions (ontological, 
epistemological, and axiological) on which this educational aim is based. | 
The obviously practical implications of this viewpoint provide us with | 
another set of rather serious philosophic and educational problems. 

For example, it is possible that the so-called cultural heritage is. 
actually not any single set of ideas, but a very complex development of | 
different and occasionally conflicting ideas. It would seem that what 
is broadly called the “cultural heritage” is really not a single entity at. 
all, but a very confusing compendium of all sorts of ideas, some of | 
them good, some bad, and some indifferent. Certainly, part of the 
cultural heritage which we are often asked to transmit consists of | 
rather meaningless concepts—meaningless, at least, as they have often | 
been taught—and some rather well-worn, even shabby, intellectual fur- 
niture. Specifically, when one speaks of the cultural heritage that 
should be transmitted to the students today, he often includes auto- | 
matically such subjects as the study of mathematics or of foreign 
languages just on the grounds that they are an integral part of this| 
heritage and therefore could not possibly be neglected. We are not| 
suggesting that such segments of the heritage are necessarily not worthy | 
of transmission; we are simply saying that their actual value for all) 
students of a given culture cannot be accepted without question. 

Moreover, some of the ideas of the impressive cultural heritage which | 
we are asked to preserve and transmit do not seem to have the same}! 
degree of validity they once had, or at least are certainly not held in 
the same regard which they once enjoyed. Part of the heritage of 
Western thought includes an assumption, for example, that all men | 
have the same kind of rationality and hence need the same kind of| 
education. It is difficult to support this position in the light of modern 
knowledge of individual differences. It is likewise true that some} 


features of the heritage of the Western world are actually inimical to| 


f 
| 
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the best interests of a modern democratic society. This cultural heri- 
tage includes centuries of support of economic injustice and political 
inequality, to say nothing of the long tradition of support of such evils 
as human slavery and the degradation of women. 

The least the critical analysist could do with this educational aim 
would be to suggest that there is no such thing as one uniquely valuable 
cultural heritage, but rather a series of inherited culture patterns some 
of which may be valuable, some worthless, and some overtly harmful. 

There would also be need to question whether the cultural heritage, 
if we accept the idea that there is such an entity, can actually be trans- 
mitted in the way that its proponents would suggest. If it is transmitted 
largely by insisting on an intuitional acceptance of it as “good” (with 
the necessary corollary that the rejection of it is morally “bad’”), we 
are assuming that the student should not really be encouraged to think 
for himself on significant matters, because his thinking might not come 
out quite the same way as the society would like. ‘That is, if we are 
going to transmit this cultural heritage through a process of having the 
students merely accept it (as is done at the perennialist St. John’s 
College, where the students are taught how to “assent to truth”), then 
we are not really educating for full participation in a democratic society, 
a kind of participation that requires that the citizen think for himself 
rather than simply accepting or assenting to a fixed truth. 

On the other hand, if we take the epistemological position that this 
cultural heritage is something which becomes known to man by the 
processes of reason, and still insist that all rational men will come up 
with the same kind of acceptance of this heritage, we are certainly 
using “reason” with a meaning and in a context that does not fit very 
well into our current knowledge of how the learning process operates. 
Bluntly, if we mean that all “reasonable” men will come out with the 
same acceptance of the cultural heritage, we are saying that there is 
only one kind of reason that is right. ‘This is much what Adler main- 
tains when, as he was quoted above,! he says that in matters of educa- 
tion there can be only one set of true principles and conclusions. If 
there is only one rational way of understanding the cultural heritage, 
then our vaunted boast that democracy cherishes the individual is 
largely meaningless. And if we are to assume that the great cultural 
heritage which is transmitted to each new generation is not only real 


1 Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” Forty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942), p. 199. 
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and true but right and good for all time, we do violence to the best 
that we know about the possibility of improving human value judg- 
ments. 

The preceding paragraphs do not represent a repudiation of the 
educational aim of preserving the cultural heritage and transmitting it, 
as a primary task of the school, to each new generation. Rather, this 
aim has been subjected to a relatively simple kind of philosophical 
analysis so that we can see clearly that it is not enough to state an 
educational aim without being willing to examine the philosophical 
assumptions on which it rests. For it is these philosophical assump- 
tions, and what follows from them, that makes the aim either valid 
or invalid, acceptable or unacceptable, good, bad or indifferent for the 
schools of our own contemporary culture. 

B. Make Good Citizens. Another popular educational aim, popular 
with school people and lay folk alike, is expressed in the statement that 
the schools should “make good citizens” of their students. Again, this 
is an aim that on the surface seems not only highly desirable, but un- 
equivocal both in its meaning and in its value. Every civilization 
depends on the quality of its citizens not only for its advancement but 
for its very preservation. ‘This premise is so nearly universally accepted 
that it would seem difficult to find any point at which this idea that 
the school should “make good citizens” could possibly be subjected to 
questioning. We could all generally agree that the schools are an 
agency delegated by society to carry out the purposes of that society; 
if the schools don’t accept as a chief purpose of their work the building 
of the kind of citizenship on which the very foundations of that society 
depend, then they could not possibly be said to be doing their job well. 

Yet there are some philosophical questions about this educational 
aim that not only can but must be raised. In the first place, it is quite 
apparent that the very meaning of “good” citizenship is not fixed and 
stable, but one that varies with different societies. ‘There is no such 
“essence” or “being” as “the good citizen,” independent of the kind of 
society in which his citizenship is exercised. At least it is extremely 
dificult to conceive of an ideal “citizen” whose nature, being, and activi- 
ties would be the same regardless of changes in society. It would 
therefore be necessary to define good citizenship on a fairly empirical 
basis, rather than on the basis of any absolute ideal, before this aim 
would have much meaning in actual school practice. 

Furthermore, it is not at all easy to describe how we produce good 
citizens or how we teach citizenship. If we believe that citizenship 
is a matter largely of ingrained loyalty, devotion, and commitment to 
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the ideals of the country in which the citizen lives, then it would be 
quite possible simply to instill by memoriter or other autocratic method 
an unquestioning obedience to the aims of the appropriate civilization 
or culture. This is certainly what some of the super-patriotic groups 
in this country really mean when they suggest that we ought to teach 
good citizenship to the student: they honestly and quite frankly mean 
that the student should be taught verbatim a kind of reverential and 
respectful attitude toward the respected historical personages and 
traditions of his country, an attitude that will become an automatic 
reaction throughout his life. ‘The difficulty, of course, is that this same 
technique has been repeatedly and successfully used in totalitarian 
countries to build a monstrous caricature of what we think of as true 
citizenship—the brutal Nazi, the arrogant Facist, or the depersonalized 
Communist. 

Therefore, when we talk about teaching good citizenship or making 
good citizens, we are discussing an epistemological question of first im- 
portance: how can the truth and knowledge of good citizenship be 
learned and taught in a way that it does not do violence to the individ- 
ual citizen himself? 

This question has very broad implications for school practice, as can 
be easily seen. If we believe that citizenship must ultimately be taught 
by authoritarian methods, then we are faced with serious problems of 
school discipline, problems that affect the work of both the teacher 
and the administrator. If we believe, on the other hand, that all we 
need to do to teach good citizenship is to appeal to the rational nature 
of man, it will not be long before we are in for a rude awakening, 
This allegedly “rational” nature of man is not very evenly distributed; 
in Our more pessimistic moments as teachers, we might even suggest 
that it is not very widely distributed among the immature youth of 
elementary and high school age! ‘Therefore, just how the schoolroom 
learnings about citizenship can be translated into active citizenship 
outside of school in the later life poses tremendous problems for the 
educator. 

As if these problems were not enough, others immediately intrude 
themselves into the educational picture. Can we actually teach good 
citizenship in a school system that is operated in accordance with a 
basically autocratic chain of command not unlike that found in the 
military service? Granted that most schools give a great deal of lip 
service to democracy, and that a great majority of all teachers and 
administrators have tremendous sympathy for democracy as an ideal 
—nevertheless, the most common organizational administrative pattern 
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of the typical school is not really democratic. Perhaps it cannot be; 
that’s another question. ‘The fact remains that it is extremely difficult 
to try to teach citizenship or to “make good citizens” out of students 
by any other method than reliance on a mystical identification with 
some spirit or ideal of citizenship, or on a rationalistic belief that if 
the students merely learn the facts about citizenship they will be citi- 
zens—it’s hard to build citizenship in any other ways but these in a 
school that itself does not allow really free opportunities for experienc- 
ing the qualities and responsibilities of good citizenship. 

C. “Train the Intellect.” An educational aim of increasing popu- 
larity is expressed in the phrase that the chief job of the school is 
“fntellectual training.” Over and over again, particularly in the months 
after we discovered that we were not ahead of Russia in everything, 
we have been told seriously and earnestly by a multitude of thoughtful 
people that the schools will just have to return to intellectual training 
as their central task. It is sometimes granted by those who set this 
one aim as the chief aim of the school that many other subsidiary aims 
are fine and worthwhile and important. ‘The adjustment of the student, 
his social and individual development, his physical and mental health, 
his opportunity to receive vocational training, his participation in a 
wide variety of extra-curricular activities—all of these may be accounted 
as good, in varying degrees. Nevertheless, the central aim of the school, 
it is now often maintained, can be no other than the pursuit of intel- 
lectual excellence for its own sake. 

Once again we have an educational aim that expresses a value 
judgment, one with which a great number of persons would find them- 
selves in agreement. At the same time, it is an educational aim that 
is based not only on a certain axiological outlook, but once again on 
rather distinctive and identifiable ontological and epistemological view- 
points as well. Let us examine these briefly. 

Usually, though not universally, those who suggest that the primary 
aim of the school is training of the intellect assume that there is a 
separate entity or essence called the mind—separate from the body, 
separate from human experience itself. It is for this reason that 
Hutchins argues so seriously that we in the schools should “leave 
experience to life, and set about our job of intellectual training.” ? 
This is not an unusual viewpoint, though it is expressed with rather 
unusual directness here. The “nature of being” of the intellect, to 


2 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1936), p. 70. 
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most of those who maintain that the intellectual training should be the 
first aim of the school, represents a distinctive philosophical position. 
It is believed that the intellect exists in and of itself, that it has its own 
nature, its own being, and its own essence. This is historically very 
much in the tradition of Aristotelianism, Thomism, and all of the 
other great idealistic philosophies. Whether or not it is a tenable 
position in the light of our present knowledge of the human organism is 
extremely questionable. The relevant questions should be fairly obvi- 
ous to anyone who has some knowledge of modern biology and psy- 
chology, so they will not be elaborated upon here. It should suffice to 
say that there seems to be extremely little evidence left that there is 
such a separate entity as the mind, existing quite independent of any 
other facet of the human being or of life itself. 

Moreover, the educational aim that stresses training of the intellect 
as a separate and, at the same time, central job of the school also is 
predicated on a certain epistemological hypotheses, ones which are 
seemingly not always clear to the proponents of this educational aim. 
If we are to proclaim intellectual training as a major aim of the school, 
about the only epistemological position that we can take is that the 
intellect is not only separate from the rest of man, but that it is subject 
to a peculiarly formal training. 

In brief, if we believe that the intellect can be trained as a separate 
entity or essence, we are nearly forced to take the position that such 
training consists in imparting knowledge to the intellect from the out- 
side. Perhaps it would be possible to have a high degree of intellectual 
activity and growth as the aim of the school with the entire process 
being based on a purely pragmatic or empirical outlook. ‘This is pos- 
sible, but rarely the case. It will be found that almost everyone who 
suggests that the intellect be isolated for training assumes also that the 
intellect is first of all an isolated entity. 

A concurrent assumption is that the intellect is subject to a special 
kind of discipline which is called “mental” discipline. And consonant 
with the acceptance of the theory of mental discipline, is the theory that 
there are certain forms of intellectual study that have special qualities 
of disciplining the mind—hence, the long accepted doctrine of formal 
discipline. Anda still third concurrent belief is that once the mind has 
been habituated to a certain kind of intellectual discipline, that disci- 
pline will make itself felt in anything the mind undertakes. ‘This leads 
to the likewise ancient doctrine of the automatic transfer of training. 

It is quite possible that one could propose training of the intellect 
as an educational aim without necessarily accepting the philosophical 
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position outlined above, but it is most unlikely. These are the usual 
philosophical assumptions that underlie the belief that training the 
intellect is a major educational aim. ‘They are not by any means neces- 
sarily wrong or even questionable; they do need to be identified before 
we can have any assurance that we know what we are talking about 
when we say that the aim of education is to “train the intellect.” 

D. “Prepare for life hereafter.” Preparation for the life hereafter as 
a central educational aim would not seem, at first glance, to reflect any 
important contemporary emphasis in education. It would appear to be 
an aim that might have had historical significance, but one of little 
relevance for the present time. Nevertheless, preparation for eternal 
life as a central aim of education is still quite basic to all programs of 
education that are predominantly controlled by religious groups. 

This is especially true of Roman Catholic education, as evidenced by 
the famous encyclical of Pope Pius XI in which he sets forth the basic 
aims of education according to Catholic principles; 


Hence it is that “in this proper object of her mission, that is, faith and 
morals, God Himself has made the church sharer in the Divine magisterium, 
and, by a special privilege, granted her immunity from error; hence she is 
the mistress of men, supreme and absolutely sure, and she has inherent in 
herself an inviolable right to freedom in teaching.” By necessary conse- 
quences the church is independent of any sort of earthly power as well in 
the origin as in the exercise of her mission as educator, not merely in regard 
to her proper end and object, but also in regard to the means necessary and 
suitable to attain that end. Hence with regard to every other kind of 
human learning and instruction, which is the common patrimony of indi- 
viduals and society, the church has an independent right to make use of it, 
and above all to decide what may help or harm Christian education. And 
this must be so, because the church as a perfect society has an independent 
right to the means conducive to its end, and because every form of instruc- 
tion, no less than every human action, has a necessary connection with man’s 
last end, and therefore cannot be withdrawn from the dictates of the divine 
law, of which the church is guardian, interpreter, and infallible mistress.3 


The philosophy underlying this educational aim is quite readily ap- 
parent. First of all, there is an expression of belief in the eternal 
spiritual nature of human life and human personality. ‘This ontological 
belief is buttressed by an appropriate epistemology—a belief about the 
nature of truth and knowledge which avers that there is such a thing 
as ultimate truth and ultimate knowledge, which is not only knowable 


3 Pope Pius XI, “The Christian Education of Youth,” Catholic Educational Re- 
view, 28:133f., March, 1930. 
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but which has an inescapable claim upon man’s allegiance. Axiologi- 
cally, therefore, the belief that the central aim of education is to prepare 
for eternal life has as its central value-judgment the subjection of the 
frail and transitory will of man to the all-pervading and eternal Divine 
Will. 

The acceptability of this philosophical position is not in question. 
Certainly, there are many who would subscribe to this other-worldly 
view of the aim of education by virtue of their own beliefs and prefer- 
ences, or as a result of a very effective indoctrination. It is important, 
however, to note that this again is an aim of education that can be 
identified in terms of very specific philosophical assumptions and hy- 
potheses. As a result of expressing a philosophical position, it must 
subject itself to the same kind of philosophical analysis as any other aim 
of education. It cannot be assumed, therefore, that merely stating this 
educational aim is sufficient; any time an educational aim is proposed, 
it becomes subject to both rational and experiential analysis. 

But this is precisely the point at which the particular philosophy 
expressed here is often questioned. The very position taken is 
antithetical to rational analysis or to testing by experience. The 
philosophical position itself is based on a “self-evident” principle 
that certain truths have their own existence independent of reason or 
experience. By its self-imposed definition, the philosophy which 
says that the chief aim of education is preparation for life in a 
world to come will not and cannot subject itself to the same kind 
of logical analysis or to the same kind of testing by experience 
that might be applied to other philosophical statements of edu- 
cational aims. In brief, it is a complete, self-sufficient, and pur- 
portedly self-evident statement of a principle. Nevertheless, even 
though this philosophic position is not one which is cordial or even 
receptive to questioning, anyone seriously interested in philosophical 
analysis must ask one basic question about this statement. ‘That ques- 
tion revolves around the term “self-evident truth.” Self-evident to 
whom? Self-evident by what criteria applicable anywhere else in life? 
Self-evident or merely self-declared? These are questions of a philo- 
sophical nature; but they are also questions of immensely practical 
import. For any statement of educational aim that purports to be 
central to a program of education must in all honesty and fairness be 
willing to submit to philosophic analysis and interpretation. 

E. “Make man free.” It is often maintained that the chief aim of 
education is to make man free. This is sometimes stated in another 
way, that liberal education is education for free men and that only those 
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who have had a particular kind of education denominated “liberal” can 
consider themselves truly free. 

As was true in our discussion of the other educational aims, we are 
not trying here to assess the truth or falsity, the acceptability or unac- 
ceptability, of this statement of educational aim. We are merely trying 
to demonstrate that any statement of educational aims, whether given 
formally or informally, arrived at systematically or casually, is predicated 
on certain philosophic assumptions. These assumptions merit examin- 
ation if we are to have any comprehensive understanding of the meaning 
of the aim so stated. In addition, the aim can be evaluated only in 
terms of its philosophical assumptions—and therefore these assumptions 
need to be made more articulate. 

Because the pattern of philosophical analysis used so far in this chap- 
ter remains much the same for each of the educational aims suggested, 
we need not detail all of the possible questions that could be raised 
about this aim from a philosophic standpoint. It is important, how- 
ever, to note that there are some easily identifiable assumptions which 
underlie this very engaging statement of educational aim. 

One is the assumption that “man” and “freedom” are terms which 
have an objective and identifiable meaning. From the more traditional 
idealistic point of view, it is assumed that man is an unique being, a 
special kind of entity that needs no particular definition because there 
is nothing else in all creation to which man can be compared. His 
uniqueness is absolute; his unique quality is unassailable. Man, in short, 
is a kind of ideal; and the freedom which man should have is not just 
a matter of preference or of choice—it is, in Kant’s term, a “categorical 
imperative.” It just must be; that is just the “nature of things.” 

From this philosophical viewpoint then, “making man free” means 
primarily bringing him into accord with traditional concepts of man and 
of freedom that have the weight of longstanding authority behind them. 
But it would be quite possible to propose the educational aim of making 
man free from a distinctly different set of philosophical assumptions. 
In other words, it would be possible to accept the statement that the 
aim of education was to make man free, and yet to ground that same 
statement, without any change of wording, on a purely empirical base. 

Let us look for a moment to see how this might be done. From an 
empirical or pragmatic point of view, man might be assumed to be a 
biosocial organism whose nature partakes more of the physical world 
than of any metaphysical world—in actuality, an organism which is 
surely physical in nature, with no spiritual aspects or overtones what- 
soever. From such a viewpoint, making man free would then be simply 
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a matter of trying to assure that he was provided adequate opportunity 
for having the kind of educational experiences that would make him as 
independent as possible of external authorities and strictures. These 
experiences would also give him a distinct aversion to any sort of limita- 
tion on his own freedom, save those limitations which he agreed volun- 
tarily to accept for purely practical purposes. 

You can readily see that the statement in the above paragraph is not 
nearly as clear as was the more idealistic statement in the paragraph that 
preceded. ‘This is not surprising. A philosophy that deals in absolutes, 
oughts, musts, and other categorical imperatives can be extremely spe- 
cific in the meaning given to certain words as long as everyone con- 
cerned agrees to stay within that specific semantic context. But when 
the same phrase is put into another, more relativistic context, where the 
words like “man” and “freedom” have a completely different connota- 
tion, it becomes almost impossible to give the same degree of specificity 
to the meanings of these words. 

This serves as an excellent illustration of why, for many people, the 
traditionally authoritarian philosophies are so much mote satisfying. 
The words have an accepted meaning, and those meanings are so 
thoroughly ingrained, so completely unquestioned, that they present no 
difficulties of interpretation for the adherent to that philosophical posi- 
tion. But as soon as the philosophical assumptions underlying the 
statement of educational aims are placed into a non-authoritarian frame- 
work, it becomes much more difficult to say with as great precision 
exactly what the aim entails. 

This explanation is given not as support for the more authoritarian 
position or as apology for the difficulty inherent in the less authoritarian 
approach. It is simply noted so that as we examine educational aims, 
we will be conscious of the fact that in moving away from authoritarian 
frames of reference, we move into relatively uncharted areas where 
meanings are often much less clear, but probably no less valid and 
valuable. 


6~ The Hypothetical Basis for Practical Aims 


A great many aims of education in addition to those discussed above 
could easily be cited, for anyone who has interest in or knowledge of 
contemporary education is conscious of the multiplicity of educational 
aims, large and small, that are promulgated and promoted at various 
times. ‘There is, for example, a current resurgence of general conser- 
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vatism in our culture which emphasizes the importance of conformity 
to the mores of the group as an important educational aim. ‘This same 
conservative spirit gives rise to the statement of educational aim that is 
phrased as “respect for authority,” “obedience,” or the like. ‘This is 
not in itself good or bad; we simply need to recognize that the kinds 
of aims of education that are developed at any time tend to stem very 
directly from other factors operative on the cultural scene. 

A great deal has been said recently about “adjustment” as an aim of 
education. The proponents of this viewpoint maintain that the most 
important of all educational objectives is to teach the individual how 
to live as a member of his society. With equal vigor the opponents 
of “adjustment” warn us that we have already gone too far in our 
schools in reducing all persons to a common denominator of mediocrity 
through overemphasis on individual and social “adjustment.” 

A specialized form of promoting adjustment as an aim of education 
is to maintain that one of the most important aspects of adjustment is 
attaining mental health, and that only the person who is basically happy 
with himself, his fellow man, and his surroundings can have really 
adequate mental health. But the opponents of this emphasis on hap- 
piness believe that the schools have accepted a false aim, one which has 
led one editorial writer to refer somewhat scathingly to our country as 
“Euphoria.” # ‘This writer mocks our schools as the “pursuit-of-happi- 
ness schools,’ disclaiming with barely restrained anger against the 
overemphasis that the present educational system gives to euphoria, or 
a feeling of general happiness and well-being. We need not attempt 
further to analyze the conflicting educational aims represented in this 
debate, except to point out again that each of them reflects a philosoph- 
ical judgment or a set of philosophical assumptions. Each of them, 
therefore, has certain bases that can be described in the usefully techni- 
cal terms of ontology, epistemology, and axiology. 

But the most important observation to make is this: in each case that 
we examine educational aims we will find that these aims ultimately 
depend on certain hypotheses or assumptions which are accepted. 
They do not depend on reason or logic alone; they do not depend on 
certain known facts; they do not gain their validity from truth given 
through research or scientific evidence. Educational aims are state- 
ments of accepted hypotheses—this, and nothing more. 

But the fact that educational aims are hypothetical in nature does 


4 “Euphoria and the Scythians,” Life, Vol. 43, No. 25, December 16, 1957, p. 39. 
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not diminish one bit their operational importance, or detract from their 
practical value. To say that they are hypothetical in nature does not 
mean that they are merely theoretical, in the empty and useless meaning 
of that term. Just because they are based on hypotheses, they are 
rooted in the most fundamental beliefs that man has about reality, 
truth, and being. And although the selection of aims depends in part 
—in a very large part, in fact—on beliefs about reality and truth, the 
expression of these aims becomes largely a matter of value judgments. 

On what basis can these value judgments be legitimately made? 
Ideals conceived of as transcendental, mystical, and absolute do not 
form a very sound basis for contemporary judgments about contem- 
porary educational problems. Neither do such fixed philosophical con- 
cepts as “will,” “law,” “order’—they are all too restrictive to let us say 
with any reasonable assurance that this or that aim is what ought to be, 
what we should will to be, or what is a must in a world ruled by law and 
order. 

On the other hand, relativism, especially the relativism of pragmatism 
which cheerfully says that “it all depends” on given circumstance and 
given time, is neither intellectually nor psychologically satisfying. As 
has been indicated in previous chapters, mere relativism isn’t a sufficient 
basis for determining as important a matter as the aims of education, 
particularly in a challenging transitional era such as the last half of the 
20th century. 

A tentative suggestion may be made—one that was hinted at in a pre- 
vious chapter. To find a basis for educational aims that is at once 
historically legitimate, intellectually respectable, and psychologically 
satisfying, can we not turn again to the concept of educational aims 
based in empirical idealism? It might be both possible and eminently 
reasonable—though certainly not necessary—to accept what is funda- 
mentally an operating hypothesis about education which states the case 
something as follows. 

Educational aims must be rooted in human experience, rather than 
in transcendental authority or in the impersonal rationalism of scientific 
law and order. But human experience itself has as one of its important 
characteristics a strong practical tendency to be guided by ideas and 
ideals. Thus, value judgments about human experience, and in partic- 
ular value judgments about what is most important in education, can 
be predicated on ideals that have something more than a transitory, 
momentary, or merely expedient basis. ‘Thus, we can utilize the long- 
range advantage of ideals and ideas as a direction and motivation for hu- 
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man experience because they do have this demonstrable validity, reality, 
and operational worth in human experience. They are empirical ideals, 
rather than absolute authoritarian or rationalistic ideals. But they are 
still ideals, and as such have the distinct value of being able to lift 
educational aims out of the narrowness and pettiness of mere day-by-day 
empirical living. 

So we can work to preserve the cultural heritage as an educational 
aim, adhering to it as an ideal but knowing full well that what the aim 
means and the ideals which it represents will change with changing 
patterns of living and differ with different individuals. Nevertheless, 
the ideal of a reasonably stable heritage becomes a functional guidepost 
for the school curriculum. 

We can accept as an aim of education that of making good citizens, 
valuing the ideal of citizenship as something more than just voting and 
carrying out the petty and often vacuous duties of minimal citizenship; 
and ascribing to good citizenship responsibilities for continual redefini- 
tion of citizenship itself in the light of new social needs and new 
individual and group experiences. Such an empirically-based ideal of 
citizenship needs, then, neither the intuitional epistemology of tradi- 
tional idealism nor the rational epistemology of realism to enforce 
obedience to a given set of values. Citizenship becomes a kind of life- 
long learning experience itself; at the same time, it remains a tangible 
ideal toward which man can strive because—in and of his own experi- 
ence—being a good citizen is a worthwhile human goal. 

We can endeavor to give intellectual activity a high priority value in 
education, prizing the intellect as function of man’s experience that lifts 
him above the mere routines of animal living. Intellect is not separate 
from mind or body; intellect is not necessarily mystical or transcen- 
dental; the laws of reason are no different from the laws of living. But 
the empirical ideal of intellectuality as one of the highest forms of 
human experience serves as something to take us beyond the meanness 
and pettiness and provincialism of merely opportunistic pragmatism, at 
the same time it keeps us firmly grounded in the one greatest reality that 
we can now know: the reality of living as a human being, a person in a 
morally-oriented society of persons. 

And so with the other educational aims, all of them value judgments. 
It is hypothesized here that all of these can be expressions of an em- 
pirical idealism that will save them from being narrow, distorted, fixed, 
and arbitrary. As ideals, they serve as goals to be accomplished, ends 
to be obtained, yet remain rooted always in the plain and experienceable 
reality of living itself. 
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What Is Man? 


EVERY EDUCATIONAL system, regardless of its historical basis, its scope of 
actual operation, or its philosophic orientation, is concerned ultimately 
with the question of the nature of man. For every educational system 
of any sort has as its primary aim doing something with and about man 
and the children of men. Perhaps the educational system seeks to 
train their minds, to make them better citizens, to build moral charac- 
ter, to direct learning experiences, to provide for individual and social 
growth—but whatever the aim or aims, and on whatever assumptions 
these educational aims may be based, the common denominator of 
concern of all systems of education is with man. 

Of course, the term “man” is used here generically to include men, 
women, and children of all ages; and although educational systems have 
traditionally devoted most of their efforts to the upbringing of children 
and youth, the ultimate aim of any educational system is to affect adult 
behavior as a long-range goal. Therefore, when we speak of the ques- 
tion of man in education, we mean always man of any age or stage of 
development, and mankind of either sex. 

As a purely abstract question, “What is man?” interests educational 
philosophers only in their spare time; but as a practical question which 
must be answered daily in the formulation of educational objectives, 
the building of a curriculum, the management of a classroom, or the 
administration of a school system, this question becomes one of para- 
mount interest to all who deal with education. As a practical question, 
but one which must be pushed back to theoretical and basic assump- 
tions, the question of “What is man?” may be rephrased to ask “Whom 
do we educate?” or “What does education do for human beings?” 
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This question, however phrased, is central both to the philosophy and 
to the practice of education. 

Even if the practical educator seeks to avoid any philosophic in- 
volvement in this problem, what he does as an educator betrays at once 
his philosophic orientation with respect to the nature of man. If the 
kindergarten teacher accepts as her primary educational objective the 
development of appropriate individual and social behavior for five-year- 
olds, without in any way being conscious of the fact that she has taken 
a certain philosophical position, her work with the kindergarten children 
will reflect a belief that the child of kindergarten age is above all an 
immature, plastic, social creature whose basic needs are to learn how to 
accept himself in a world of his peers and how to get along with those 
peers. If a junior high school teacher sees his charges as a group of 
boisterous, silly, or obnoxious sub-teeners who need to have some sense 
knocked into their heads and to learn who’s boss, that view of man will 
affect everything that is done in the junior high school classroom. 
And if one high school teacher believes that his major task in teaching 
literature is to pass on the accumulated heritage of the wisdom of the 
trace, and another high school teacher of industrial arts sees his major 
task as preparing students to take their places in a highly-competitive 
vocational world, each of these teachers in turn accepts, reflects, oper- 
ates on a certain hypothesis about the nature of man. 

Every program of school health, every guidance program, every pro- 
gram of extra-class activities, every pattern of school organization and 
administrative practice reflects (most often unwittingly) a distinct 
answer to the questions, ““What is man? Whom do we educate?” It 
is seemingly impossible to do anything at all with any aspect of the 
educational program without subscribing either implicitly or explicitly 
to some viewpoint—clear or confused—of the real nature of man. 


G~ The Persistent Problem of Defining Mankind 


Not only in the specifically educational setting, but in all of life and 
all of human history, the task of trying to define and understand man 
has been one of tremendous complexity, scope, and even grandeur. 
The basis of a great deal of all the serious thinking done by man and 
of his serious literature throughout all of recorded human history has 
been a concern with this fundamental problem of trying to understand 
himself. This shows up nowhere more clearly than in the great sacred 
and secular writings of the long historical tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion. 
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Almost at random we can select illustrations of the persistence and 
grandeur of the problem of man from the literature of the Western 
world. The ancient Psalmist asked the question, “What is man?,” and 
came to the conclusion that he represented an “order of being” only 
a little lower than the angels, with all the world under his dominion. 
Homer, the legendary author of the Odyssey, devoted most of this long 
epic poem to suggesting that man was at best a wanderer, a plaything 
of the gods, and a rather pitiful figure buffeted about by the winds of 
fate. ‘The Greek author of Prometheus struggled with the question of 
whether man might ever be allowed to control his own destiny or even 
to control himself. Dante’s Divine Comedy was a beautiful but an- 
guished portrayal of man struggling to find and understand himself in 
the cosmic scope of things; and Milton’s Paradise Lost had as its basic 
purpose the attempt to justify the ways of God to man. 

Modern psychology, particularly modern psychoanalysis, is a repre- 
sentation of a long and fundamental struggle to identify and understand 
man in all of his beauty and ugliness, his strength and weakness, his 
good and his evil aspects. One of the newest of the modern philo- 
sophic movements, existentialism, is primarily concerned with the age- 
old question of “What is man?”—man both as observer and observed. 

Today, when we try to describe any era in history we are likely to do 
so in terms of the men involved—so we speak of the period following 
the first World War as the time of the Lost Generation, and of the 
present as that of the Beat Generation. Only as we understand man 
in all of his complex relationships can we get full insight into the 
meaning of history itself. 

It is not easy, therefore, to say what we mean by man; it is one of the 
most difficult of all problems philosophically. It is a question that both 
demands and defies answering. It can’t be answered, but it must; or 
else educational systems must at best represent only casual guesswork 
and may at worst represent the depths of sham and hypocrisy. In short, 
if we don’t know toward what ends we work, if we don’t know whom 
we educate, there can be no educational system in any real or intelligent 
sense of the term. 


6~> Cosmic Views of Man and 
Their Educational Consequences 


The views of man that have been held historically are so varied and 
so numerous that any attempt to list even the most important ones 
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would be wholly pretentious and hopelessly time-consuming. It is 
worthwhile, however, to look at a few of the cosmic views of man that 
are still held to be of such substantial importance, or subscribed to by 
so substantially important a number of people concerned with educa- 
tion, that they actually make a difference in school practice. 

We need not attempt to fit these various cosmic views of man—views 
which have educational consequences—into any of the traditional pat- 
terns of philosophy. It would be quite possible to identify each one 
of these views of man in terms of its over-all philosophical orientation, 
but for our immediate purpose we will identify only those views that 
continue to affect educational programs and practices. At first glance, 
some of these views now seem to have only historical importance; but 
on more careful analysis, we can see that these views which we may 
consider obsolete as general views of mankind actually still persist with 
respect to certain kinds of educational philosophies and educational 
practices. 

Man as mostly spirit. As an example, the historical view of man as 
almost wholly spirit or soul, with good and evil tendencies generously 
but somewhat carelessly mixed together in each person, is not a widely 
held viewpoint today. Yet some of this idea persists in certain educa- 
tional philosophies and school practices. When the idea held wide 
sway, the educational practices stemming from its acceptance were very 
clearly observable. You may recall that the Shorter Catechism used by 
the early Puritan church contained the rather rethorical question, 
“What is the chief end of man?” ‘The answer was given, “The chief 
end of man is to glorify God and serve him forever.” As long as it was 
believed that the chief characteristic or component aspect of man was 
his spirit, and his chief end to cultivate that spiritual aspect, then the 
central aim of education was necessarily to deal primarily with man in 

his spiritual relationships. Insofar as this view is accepted today by 
- more conservative and orthodox religious groups, the function of edu- 
cation under the aegis of these groups becomes that of inculcating 
certain fixed and unchanging moral beliefs, virtues, and practices as the 
obviously most important part of the educational program. 

Man as mostly evil. Another cosmic view of man that was once 
widely held and still persists to a limited degree was that man is not 
so much a being of spirit or soul as he is a very unfortunate manifesta- 
tion of impure animal—with only little traces or overtones of pure spirit. 
The emphasis on the dominance of the evil nature of man can be seen 
in some of the writings of the early Christian church, notably those of 
St. Paul and St. Augustine. In the writings of both of these authors, 
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the emphasis on the evil nature of man was very pronounced. It should 
not be thought that these or others of the founders of the early Christian 
church saw no good in man; rather, they saw good but they saw it pretty 
much overshadowed by evil. It was an extension of this view that led 
to the establishment of the Monastic schools of the Medieval period, 
in which one of the chief aims of the school was to mortify the flesh 
and subject it through harsh discipline and harsher physical punish- 
ment, to the ultimate glorification of the spirit. It was this same view 
that led the Puritan church, through its insistence on the doctrine that 
all children were born evil or “innately depraved,” to subject these 
children to the harshest of discipline both in school and out. 

Man as “naturally” good. Another and somewhat comparable view- 
point—comparable only because it is as extreme as the one that em- 
phasizes the evil and impure nature of man—was that of the Romantic 
movement in literature and philosophy which emphasized man as 
basically good until contaminated either by civilization or maturity. It 
was Rousseau who spoke so often of le bon sauvage, or the noble savage, 
whose innate nobility had been so shamefully seduced by the corruption 
of civilization. It is not surprising that Rousseau’s proposed educa- 
tional program, which had a very profound effect upon the development 
of advanced school practices, both in 19th century Europe and 20th 
century America, reflected throughout this idea that the child would 
continue to be naturally good if he could be kept away from the ravages 
of corrupting civilization. 

A somewhat similar viewpoint was held by the poet Wordsworth, 
who thought that the child was basically good until the process of 
maturation led him farther and farther away from this natural goodness. 
The Wordsworth idea might be described as natural-goodness-in-de- 
cline, and best illustrated by his famous ode, Intimations of Immortal- 
ity, which contains the lines, “Our birth is but a sleep and a forget- 
ting .. .,” and goes on to suggest that from the time of birth onward 
a person declines from his natural state of goodness just through the 
very process of growing up. 

The effect of this emphasis on natural-goodness-in-decline is rather 
clearly seen in those schools which try to keep the child in his natural 
state and to protect him from the evil influences of adult civilization 
and adult depravity, or even try to prolong the delightful period of 
childish immaturity. Fortunately, this viewpoint has never found 
much acceptance or expression except in a few of the most extreme 
experimental schools, but it has had some effect on the development of 
educational theory and practice. 
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Soul-body dualism. Still another view of man is one that hypothe- 
sizes an approximately even balance between man’s spirit-nature and 
his animal-nature. This dualistic viewpoint is still maintained in many 
schools, even though it is not always consciously recognized. A modern 
literary philosopher, Norman Foerster, expresses adherence to this 
view when he says “. . . we become human largely by resisting our 
own natural tendencies.”+ ‘The presence of these lower natural tend- 
encies illustrates what Foerster calls “the persistent doubleness of hu- 
man experience, the presence in man of a conflict of two selves, a higher 
and a lower, the one a bundle of natural impulses and energies, the 
other a human power competent to restrain and shape these impulses 
and energies—. . .”? 

This view of man as spirit-animal combination seems initially rather 
remote from any particular educational problem, but closer observation 
leads us to see that this viewpoint is precisely what often dichotomizes 
our treatment of the student in the classroom. Some specific examples 
of this dichotomy might be cited. One is seen in the fact that we will 
often treat the child when he is “good” with the warmest and most 
affectionate regard; but when he is “bad,” as we view badness in the 
classroom, we will sometimes punish him (either psychologically or 
physically) in an extremely cruel fashion, one suited only for a depraved 
animal. Moreover, the dichotomy that affects our view of man finds 
expression in the attitude we take toward the relative worth of various 
curricular subjects. It is still common to find schools in which the 
vocational subjects are considered fit only for the more brutish and 
loutish sort of persons, while the more “respectable” academic subjects 
are suited for persons of a higher and finer nature. ‘Thus, the voca- 
tional subjects are considered of a lower order, fit for lower people, and 
the solid, academic, or college preparatory subjects are given a higher 
place in our scale of values because they are appropriate for (and thus 
exhibit the qualities associated with) the “better” people. 

Man as a biological creature. Some traditional views of man have 
reduced him to the status of a mere biological creature, different from 
the other mammals only in having certain more highly developed 
cortical centers and a more responsive and flexible central nervous sys- 
tem. This emphasis on man as a purely natural or material being 
tended to dominate much of the early physiological psychology of this 


1 Norman Foerster, The American State University: Its Relation to Democracy 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina Press, 1937), p. 254. 

2 Norman Foerster, The Future of the Liberal College (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1938), p. 87. 
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century. We mentioned in a previous chapter Watson’s insistence 
that there was nothing at all to man that could not be brought about, 
altered, or obliterated through conditioning, and Thorndike’s apparent 
assumption that man was primarily a mechanism whose significance 
and meaning could be summarized in the SR bond symbol. And 
certainly, the Freudian emphasis on sex as a basic biological drive 
controlling almost every aspect of man’s behavior gave further impetus 
to the acceptance of the belief that man was primarily a biological or 
physical creature. 

The effect of this view on school practice is perceptible though not 
obvious. Much that was good and some that was bad in the develop- 
ment of the measurement movement in the first half of this century 
in America stemmed from this belief that man could be understood 
completely in terms of qualities that existed quantitatively and hence 
could be measured. Some of the more extreme forms of the “non- 
directive” emphasis in guidance and counseling reflected this view, 
again, that there was actually nothing that could be described as of 
worth or value in man—only adaptive and maladaptive behavior. And 
the interpretation of man’s motivation as stemming solely from physi- 
ological drives may have been a factor in the decline of curricular 
emphasis on the areas that might be described as literary, aesthetic, or 
spiritual in interest and concern. 

Man as Creative Force. Partly as a reaction against the basically 
Darwinian theory that man is simply a higher form of animal (with no 
characteristics especially distinguishing him from other animals save 
that he has a more highly developed central nervous system and has 
thus been made fit to survive at the top of the heap in the evolutionary 
struggle), there has developed an opposing theory that man is a kind 
of creative force. ‘This means, first of all, that man is an expression of 
a special creative evolution—a mutation in the ordinary evolutionary 
process. Perhaps this view was best expressed by Henri Bergson, in 
his term “elan vital,” which is a way of saying that man has a “vital life,” 
which at rather unpredictable and irregular stages in his development 
has pushed him on to new heights of creative expression and creative 
ability. ‘This is a rather hazy notion, admittedly, but it does serve as a 
not-illogical antidote to the simple belief that man is just another 
species of animal. 

Out of this belief come certain educational practices that recognize 
the biological nature of man but suggest that within the framework of 
this “animal” and natural existence can emerge at least occasional 
spurts of a new creative energy that raises man beyond his previous 
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status. Thus, we can hope that man, if properly educated, can of his 
own volition assist in the working-out of the evolutionary process by 
making leaps forward to new and higher levels of being and thinking, 
that it is possible for man to develop new insights, new abilities, new 
heights of rational thought that are consonant with his basically 
“natural” qualities. Specifically, an educational program based on this 
premise would perhaps be described as being naturalistic rather than su- 
pernaturalistic, but not necessarily materialistic or deterministic in its 
outlook. So the educational process could be designed to leave room 
for man to operate as a free agent, to become creative, to grow in 
stature, all without in any sense leaving behind or departing from the 
natural evolutionary process that has brought him to his present state 
of development. 

Man as Transitory. A quite distinctively different departure from 
the theories of man as suggested above is the one that is very common 
in Eastern, especially Hindu, philosophy. This view suggests that 
mankind really is only transitory in nature—that individual men come 
and go as infinitesimal and actually unimportant instances of a long 
on-going process of life. Man may be incarnated in one form at one 
stage of his entry into the great stream of being; he may return again 
as a man or he may come back in another form; or he may ultimately, 
if all goes well, be swallowed up in the great stream of being or lost 
in Nirvana. 

Perhaps it is fortunate for American education that this Eastern 
philosophy is not very widely accepted, for there would then really be 
very little point in educating at all. About the only place where this 
philosophy becomes apparent is in the more extreme forms of the 
philosophy of Perennialism, which suggest that since man is only 
transitory, here today and gone tomorrow and perhaps ultimately swal- 
lowed up in some great Oversoul, little can be done to educate man 
other than to bring him into reasonably close congruence with the 
world of Spirit during his short tenure of life here on earth. 

Man as Bio-social Organism. ‘The view of man which seems to have 
the greatest currency today is one that was suggested earlier as one of 
the theories of personality. This view suggests that man is not merely 
a biological creature, nor yet just a social animal, but that he is a living, 
growing, and developing organism in a bio-social framework. It is 
unfortunate that the emphasis in this viewpoint has all too often been 
on the merely social nature of man. Thus, Van Cleve Morris has 
been led to say that the current doctrine of man is a doctrine of 
sociality, 
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. a doctrine which constitutes one of the central members of the 
Experimentalist edifice. The doctrine of sociality holds that whatever 
human nature is, above and beyond the physiological, it is the product 
of human experience; and that human experience as we know it— 
in fact the only kind we know anything about or can_ sensibly 
conceive of—is social experience in corporate, group life. Hence all that 
arises in a human life has its ultimate origin in what is generically referred 
to with the adjective “social.” 8 


Actually, there is no real reason for believing that the emphasis on 
man as a bio-social organism thus destroys his individuality. ‘To say 
that his highest form of life is as a member of a society, a society at 
once human and also natural, is not at all to say that he has no indi- 
vidual qualities. Perhaps if we describe man as a bio-social organism 
with great possibilities beyond the limits that that term implies, we 
can restore to him his individuality as a person. 

That is to say, the viewpoint of man as a bio-social organism, which 
certainly underlies much of the modern education that goes by the 
name of “progressive,” does not necessarily mean—though it frequently 
has—that man is nothing in and of himself, important only as a mem- 
ber of society. It simply means that man achieves his highest knowable 
form of existence, and his greatest worth, when he is seen as an entity 
in corporate relationship with the whole body and framework of hu- 
manity. 

In actual school practice, this would mean that there would be no 
need for choosing between the goal of social development and the goal 
of individual development, a presumed conflict that has sometimes 
caused real difficulty in building curriculum, organizing learning experi- 
ences, or evaluating the individual school child. Is is not quite possible 
that man can be conceived of as a bio-social organism with certain 
important possibilities that inhere in his own being, his own existence 
as a person? ‘This leads, of course, to a reiteration of the philosophic 
viewpoint mentioned previously in this book. It suggests that man as 
a human being is experientially both a social being and an individual. 
It means that man as a person can be molded and directed, led and 
drawn, by ideas or ideals that stem not from some authoritarian or 
metaphysical source, but are in themselves part of the very process of 
living, being, and experiencing. 

If this theory of man is accepted even as an operating hypothesis, all 


3 Van Cleve Morris, “Freedom and Choice in the Educative Process,’ Educa- 
tional Theory, Vol. 8, No. 4, October, 1958, p. 231. Reprinted by permission. 
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of the apparent conflicts between society and the individual, between 
man as mind and body or body and spirit, and all other such inaccurate 
dualisms and dichotomies tend to disappear. And they disappear for 
the simple reason that when man is viewed experientially, in the context 
of his own experience as living organism, he is seen as being both a 
member of society and an individual in his own right, both a biological 
creature and an expression of personal and social ideal. Man is simply 
man as he is—a living, experiencing person, best known and most 
highly valued when he is a vital member of the corporate framework of 
humanity. 

This is another instance of the possibility that an empirical idealism— 
an idealism which stresses and accepts the value of abstract ideas and 
outlooks and goals, as they concern both man and society, but one 
which is not necessarily metaphysical and is distinctly non-authoritarian 
in nature—may provide us with some insight into the true nature of 
man. 


6~_ Microcosmic Views of Man in Education 


We have been discussing man from a cosmic viewpoint, or more 
accurately from the macrocosmic viewpoint, that is, as seen in the 
context of the whole universe. Now, let’s turn our attention briefly to 
man as seen in a microcosmic, or small-world view—a context that is 
concerned not with man as a whole in the cosmic whole, but as a little 
part of the whole in the context only of the school itself. 

Even if the educator does not particularly want to develop any over- 
all theory of the nature of man or individual or self, theory still intrudes 
on actual practice. Pesky little bits of theory keep cropping up in every 
educational decision and action. 

The teacher has to face daily such questions of both theoretical and 
practical nature as these: 

Do I have the right to punish? 

Can I make moral judgments for or about my students? 

Aren’t some students just worth more than others? 

Can I change human nature? 

There is no point in trying to answer these questions didactically or 
categorically. There is a very real necessity, however, for noting that 
even if a person tries to avoid formulating a theory of man on any 
broad scale, he still has to formulate a theory of man on the small— 
often minute—scale of daily problems and daily practice. 

Discipline and punishment. Consider, for example, the question of 
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the right of the teacher to punish. If it is true that the individual is 
nothing more than an animal with certain spiritual overtones, then the 
teacher not only has a moral right but a moral obligation to force the 
student into line, to make him know who’s boss, to insist that he accept 
authority, and to use his own superior moral authority as an adult up- 
holding a specific tradition to bring the student into subservience to 
that tradition. 

However, if the student is actually, as man, a bio-social organism 
with immense possibilities of growth and goodness, then the nght or 
obligation of the teacher to punish takes on a different aspect. It is 
quite possible that there are students whose particular level of growth 
as an organism, whose level or stage of maturity, or whose limited 
experience makes them amenable to nothing but corporal punishment. 
But if a teacher imposes that punishment on the grounds that he is 
of a superior moral nature or that he is exercising an authority that is 
vested in him by his age or position, he probably does wrong to punish. 
If, however, he exercises a right or obligation to punish on the grounds 
simply that experience indicates strongly that the student who is ha- 
bituated even through force to a kind of behavior that is likely—note 
well that it is not guaranteed—to lead him to subsequent behavior more 
consonant with his own needs and with the needs of society, then the 
teacher is on considerably safer ground. 

Nevertheless, who is to decide whether the punishment would have 
this beneficial result? The decision, again, has to be made on the 
grounds of the best experience that we have—and by “best,” we would 
mean simply the most logically consistent and the most experimentally 
verified experience. And there is a large body of logically consistent 
and experimentally verified experience that would indicate that if the 
teacher punishes—though we hope it would be as a last resort and the 
rarest Occasion—with a clear understanding of what punishment does 
to the student under a given circumstance, and not because the student 
is weak or immature or “evil,” then there is at least a reasonable chance 
that the punishment will have the desired results. 

It would be much easier if we didn’t have to talk about such unpleas- 
ant things as punishment. It would be a happier situation if we could 
just develop the theory of man and leave it there. But when it comes 
to a showdown, when the teacher comes to grips with an actual class- 
room problem, he has to develop a theory regarding such unpleasant 
things as punishment that is consistent with his basic theory of man. 
And if he can consistently base his teaching on an ideal of good 
behavior, making that ideal experientially attractive and psychologically 
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strong in its motivation, and treating small deviations from that ideal 
as mere parts of the growing-up process, then the necessity for cor- 
poral punishment will be almost completely obviated. Moreover, if 
within the framework of that ideal of goodness which can be brought 
to the students through a multiplicity of experiences (including perhaps 
on occasion punishment) the job of the teacher can be accomplished, 
then punishment may be both practically and theoretically justified, 
but probably virtually unnecessary. 

Making moral judgments. The same sort of argument might be 
used quite reasonably with some of the other questions, such as the 
one about whether or not a teacher has a right to make a moral judg- 
ment about a student. It would appear, again as an operating hypoth- 
esis, that the teacher must make some moral judgments if he believes 
that man is, in one of his experiential aspects, a moral creature. ‘That 
is, if the teacher’s job is to aid the growth and development and fulfill- 
ment of potential of the individual student, then it would seem experi- 
entially unjustifiable for the teacher to sit back and say that he can 
make no moral judgments for or about the student. It was Dewey who 
once said that the teacher has no moral right to withhold from the 
student the benefits of his greater wisdom and maturity. This view- 
point, of course, is not supported by those who suggest a completely 
non-directive form of counseling with students in every circumstance, 
or those who might rather naively believe that permissiveness in the 
classroom means that the student should be allowed to do anything he 
wants to. But in the framework of an intelligently organized and logi- 
cal viewpoint of man, it seems only reasonable to hypothecate that moral 
judgments made for the student by the teacher, although demonstrably 
weaker in effect and in motivating force than ones the student makes 
himself, are sometimes a necessary step in the growth of the student 
toward an ideal. 

An ideal? An ideal in an age of antisupernaturalism and antiauthori- 
tarism? Yes. Because it is the ideal in experience that gives the stu- 
dent the motivation for behavior that is better—better in the sense that 
it is a closer approximation of what individuals in society as a whole 
hope can be the kind of behavior that becomes universal. We might 
not be able to go so far as Kant in suggesting that everything we do 
should be judged by the rule of universal applicability. But we can 
believe, on the basis of human experience itself, that the more nearly 
individual behavior approaches a social ideal, the more likely it is to be 
a worthwhile and valuable human experience. 

The Concept of the Intelligence Quotient. An example of a signif- 
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cant, contemporary problem in educational practice that has to do with 
a macrocosmic or microcosmic view of man is the concept of the I. O. 
and its use in educational practice. 

Nowhere does the apparently impractical problem of developing a 
theory of man become more practical, more down to earth, than in the 
understanding and utilization of the concept of intelligence. The 
difficulty arises when beliefs about the meaning and importance of 
intelligence and its measurement go beyond what the intelligence 
quotient actually purports to represent. So long as the I. QO. is seen 
only as an empirical measure of how well a person completes certain 
tasks according to the admittedly arbitrary measure of mental age, the 
intelligence quotient can be seen simply as a quotient—an expression 
of relationship between how many tasks required by the test are com- 
pleted and the chronological age of the student. But as soon as the 
intelligence quotient is conceived of as having some invidious meaning 
or moral significance, then confusion results. 

It is because of this confusion that some proponents of traditional 
idealistic educational philosophies have been loath to accept the con- 
cept of the I. O., maintaining that it reduces man, in all his spiritual 
grandeur, to a mere arithmetical figure. They would maintain further 
that acceptance of the I. Q. as a measure of intelligence demeans man 
because it measures only certain aspects of his behavior and not man as 
the whole. Such criticisms of the intelligence quotient are not really 
justifiable. ‘The quotient itself is only a measure of certain empirical 
evidence, subject to change and modification as a result of more data, 
more highly refined means of measurement, or even as a result of 
change in the behavior pattern of the individual—change brought about 
by environmental or experiential conditions. The intelligence quotient 
does not purport to be a measure of man in his entirety, but simply 
a relatively rudimentary measure of one of his aspects. 

Therefore, those who object to the I. OQ. on the grounds that it 
subjects the immortal spirit of man to the indignity of mere mechanical 
measurement really have no grounds for this criticism. ‘They simply 
don’t understand what the I. O. is. 

If we see the measurement of intelligence for what it is, we can see 
that it does not do violence at all to a theory of man that is both 
empirical and idealistic in nature. By measuring one aspect of man’s 
being, nothing is thereby accomplished that would limit, demean, or 
negate the completely practical possibility—indeed, almost certainty— 
that there is much more to man than his measurable intelligence. If 
the concept of intelligence is understood correctly, it would be agreed 
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that man has as one of his most distinctive features, distinguishing him 
in quality and perhaps in kind from all other of the mammalian verte- 
brates, a quality of being rational. This does not mean that man is 
only a rational being, as some philosophies would suggest; nor does it 
mean that man is a rational being whose rationality is at war with an 
animal or beastial nature of a lower order. It simply and directly 
describes one aspect of man that for all practical purposes makes him 
a reasonably unique creature. (In a technical sense, of course, unique 
cannot be modified by reasonable; nevertheless, in a practical sense this 
phrase means simply that man is nearly enough a unique being that 
we can predicate much of our educational system on this one special 
feature of man—his rationality. ) 

Intelligence, properly conceived, is simply a description of a way of 
behavior. Intelligence is what intelligence does. Intelligence is not 
so much a possession, uniquely given man or inherited biologically. 
Intelligence is a function of man, with many of its manifested aspects 
being qualified, if not determined, by biological inheritance. But in- 
telligence, broadly conceived, is so descriptive of such a wide variety 
of kinds of behavior—rational, emotional, and social, for example—that 
to think of intelligence only as rationality is in error. 

Considerable explanation of this point must be given because of the 
prevalence of the common fallacy which assumes that if we ascribe 
much importance to intelligence and its measurement, we must thereby 
reduce man to a mere arithmetically-defined mechanism, or we must 
overemphasize one aspect of intelligence—reason—and hence limit man 
to being only a rational creature. 

Individual differences in intelligence. One aspect of intelligence and 
rationality, which is of particular import in this time when much 
emphasis is being placed on the education of the gifted, lies in the 
identification and consequent educational treatment of persons with 
wide individual variations and intelligence. 

The fundamental philosophical question is quite simple to state, but 
very difficult to answer. If—as we have every reason experientially to 
believe—there are extremely marked differences in intelligence (con- 
ceived both narrowly as academic, and broadly as social), is it possible 
to make a value judgment regarding how the exceptional child should 
be treated? Specifically, can we say with any assurance of being con- 
sistent, logical, and correct that the differences in intelligence are so 
great and so significant that schools are warranted in providing dis- 
tinctly different types of program for students identified as exceptional 
largely on the basis of measured intelligence? Furthermore, 1s it 
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possible to make a value judgment about the relative worth of the 
bright and the dull in society? 

Raising such questions immediately points up extreme divergencies 
of philosophical belief about the worth of the individual in terms of 
differences in intelligence. On the one hand, the more traditional and 
supernaturally-oriented philosophies tend to support the position that 
since man is a unique form of creation, since every man is uniquely and 
individually valuable in the sight of the Creator—in short, each man 
truly a Son of the Father—no distinctions can be made between the 
worth of one man and another. On the other hand, more liberal 
philosophies, those less enchanted by authoritarian concepts, tend to 
take the practical view that for all human purposes that we know or 
can conceivably expect to know in the foreseeable future, there are 
value differences in people. 

It is argued that the barely human, loutish clod of a person with 
an intelligence quotient of, say, 50 might be theoretically as valuable 
as a person as the one of high ability—let us say, the gifted child with 
an I. Q. of 150. But since the schools are a practical institution, inso- 
far as they are amenable at all to the needs of society, the schools have 
to make a distinction and a choice between these two students. That 
distinction and choice leads them to provide a different kind of pro- 
grams of learning experiences for the bright than for the dull. 

This, of course, does not mean that the person less gifted is con- 
sidered to be unworthy, in his own right or in the sight of God. It 
simply means that the person who is able to make substantial contribu- 
tions to the welfare of society, to utilize or advance human knowledge, 
to be creative and practically valuable to society, must receive a different 
education—and, if circumstances force a choice between the one and 
the other because of time limits, a better education. 

Now that this is said bluntly, the position seems rather cruel and 
materialistic. Actually, it is not at all inconsistent with an idealistic 
view of man. To say that the bright and gifted ought to have a 
different kind of education is a flat denial of the older philosophical 
principle that all men are equal—educationally. It is not a denial of 
the ideal that all men should be allowed to reach their fullest potential- 
ity—not only allowed, but encouraged with every means at our disposal. 

We are not interested in discussing at this point the mechanics of 
programs differentiating among the education of the dull, the normal, 
and the gifted. We are simply trying to establish a philosophical basis 
that clarifies some of the theoretical problems that are always raised 
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when schools start talking about differentiated programs. Perhaps the 
real crux of the problem lies in the question of whether or not we 
accept as literally true the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States which says, in part, that all men are created equal. If we accept 
that statement as literally true, we can make no distinction in educa- 
tional programs; we must agree with the educational conservative (like 
the perennialist, for example), maintaining that if there is anything 
called education that is worthwhile, it is worthwhile in equal quantities 
and in like character for all men everywhere regardless of their measured 
intelligence. But if we take a little bit more careful and a little more 
sophisticated view of this idea of the equality of man, we can see that 
its acceptance need not blind us to the plain fact that all men are 
not created equal in terms of worth to society. Worth to themselves? 
Perhaps yes. Worth in the sight of a Creator? Unquestionably so. 
But since the schools are of necessity concerned with carrying on a 
program that exalts worth in terms of individual and social living, the 
question of the relative worth of individuals must be answered within 
that empirical framework or context. 

This position may sound, as we have said above, rather materialistic 
and naturalistic, barren of any devotion to the ideal of human dignity. 
Not so; it is simply another statement of the belief that human experi- 
ence can well lead us to the acceptance of the ideal of the inherent 
dignity of man, but need not blind us to the practical reality of treating 
men differently in terms of educational program. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, formulated by the 
United Nations, states the basic principle of the universality of human 
worth in terms that could be acceptable to persons of widely divergent 
philosophical backgrounds. The statement, in part, reads as follows: 4 


Whereas, . . . (we recognize) . . . the inherent dignity and the equal 
and inalienable rights of all members of the human family as the foundation 
of freedom, justice and peace in the world . . . now therefore the General 
Assembly proclaims this Universal Declaration of Human Rights as a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all peoples and all nations to the end that 
every individual and every organ of society keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect 
for these rights and freedoms and progressive measures national and inter- 
national, to secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, 
both among the peoples of member states themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their jurisdiction. 


4 United Nations Poster, n.d. 
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There is nothing authoritarian in this statement. There is no neces- 
sary assumption that all men should be given precisely the same treat- 
ment everywhere. There is no assertion that since men are everywhere 
the same, education should be everywhere the same. There is simply 
a statement that as an ideal, rooted in and expressive of the most 
effective and worthy qualities of human experience of which we are 
now able to conceive, man is believed to have inherent dignity and 
equal and inalienable rights. This is not a statement of fact; it 1s 
merely an hypothesis upon which the member nations of the United 
Nations agree to operate. It is open-ended; it is subject to change as 
human experience warrants such change. On the other hand, it is not 
narrow and materialistic; it is not merely naturalistic or mechanistic. It 
is, in the best sense of the word, idealistic, for it provides a practical 
ideal by which men may guide their lives and their life-experiences in 
dealing with other men. 


6~ A Tenable View of Man for 
Educational Philosophy 


This chapter has set forth some of the complexities of the problem 
of a theory of man, especially as they are applied to specific educational 
problems and practices. In this attempt to condense a topic of tre- 
mendous scope and complexity, we have tried to set forth directly and 
by implication a tenable view of man which may perhaps serve as a 
basis for educational philosophy for our schools. As with all of these 
tentative hypotheses, there is no implication that the formulation of a 
statement about man will do for all times and for all places. What- 
ever validity this statement may possibly have is limited by an assump- 
tion that man never will quite understand himself; because mankind is 
bigger than individual men and more important. Man is more than 
the sum total of his parts—he is something unique and different and 
special, even ultimately sacred. 

In this framework, it is quite possible to deny some of the older 
orthodox and almost invariably authoritarian views about man that 
have led to his exploitation, his degradation, his bifurcation into an 
abstract mind-body dualism. It is also possible to avoid the dead-center 
philosophy in which pragmatism so often gets bogged down, insisting 
that man is nothing more than matter arranged in a particular way, 
that mind is nothing more than a specialized way of behaving, that 
intelligence is nothing more than ability to perform certain acts which 
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can be measured quantitatively. Pragmatism, of course, as expressed 
in the practice of progressive education, actually could never quite stand 
its own definition of man, and throughout its history has had a sneaking 
suspicion that there is something more to man than pragmatism itself 
could explain. 

Perhaps a tenable view of the nature of man, applicable not only to 
education but to other fields of human endeavor, might be stated some- 
what as follows. 

The ideal of man is one of the realities of human experience. 
Whether or not man is a special creation, a partaker of Divinity, or an 
expression of Divine nature is a theological question that honestly does 
not have to be answered now. Man can still be conceived of as an 
ideal in the sense that the ideal of man—man realizing his full potential- 
ities, man living as if all men were brothers and all the sons of God—is 
something that has validity because the expression and even partial 
realization of this ideal works out well in human experience. ‘This last 
phrase sounds on the surface like an essentially pragmatic view, but 
taking such a pragmatic view does not require us to accept a materialistic 
or naturalistic base in assessing man. We may not believe that man 
can be proved to be only a little lower than the angels, but human 
experience does assert over and over again, in the lives of nations and 
societies and in the lives of individual man, that man is higher than 
mere thing. 

Thus the concept of man as an ideal, and as a creature of ideals, can 
be a tentative hypothesis which may guide educators in all their dealings 
with men: in formulating a constantly-changing academic curriculum 
appropriate to the needs, desires, and interests of all kinds of men; in 
building also a program of nonacademic activities in the schools which 
recognizes the worth, the potentiality, and the value of individuals as 
persons as well as group members; in operating a school system which 
uses such diverse techniques as discipline and drill, freedom and love, to 
help build kinds of experiences that will develop the highest that is in 
man—ideal man. 
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Ways and Means in Education 


CurrICULUM AND methods in education are subjects of such vast scope 
and importance that they are included in almost every book about 
education, and exhaustively treated in separate works and in widely 
scattered, sometimes unnecessarily discrete, “courses” in the program 
of the education of teachers. Because these two subjects—what we 
teach and how we teach it—both deserve and receive complete and 
thorough discussion by almost anyone who is seriously interested in the 
problems of education, they do not need to be given any detailed 
expository treatment here. In including these most significant and 
practical questions about teaching in the formulation of a philosophy 
for American education, the only purpose is to raise a few especially 
philosophical issues. 

We have said in previous chapters that ideas have consequences, and 
that our special interest is in the demonstrable fact that educational 
ideas have educational consequences which are far reaching, conse- 
quences that depend quite directly upon a viewpoint, taken consciously 
or unconsciously, that may be described as an educational philosophy. 
To test the hypothesis, then, that philosophy makes a difference in 
educational practice, it is necessary to isolate a few rather commonplace 
issues in education, without any particular attempt at seeking out the 
most important or giving them exhaustive or thoroughgoing treatment, 
so that we may look at the philosophic questions involved in these 
everyday practices. More important, we need to examine differences 
among philosophical positions about educational matters, differences 
that make a difference in how the teaching-learning process is carried on. 
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Some might argue that it is possible—possible to the point of virtually 
assured probability—for the ordinary teacher to teach his regular classes 
and carry out his other assigned duties without having any educational 
theory at all. ‘This is especially true for those who pride themselves on 
being practical and realistic in their educational outlook. ‘Their job, 
as they see it, is to organize and present materials, assign student activi- 
ties, gather data regarding performance of students, and report grades in 
a fashion that will show clearly just what has been taught and how 
much has been learned. In just ordinary teaching, then, what is the 
point of having educational theory if one can teach successfully with- 
out it? 

Once the problems involved in teaching are given careful scrutiny, 
the answer to that rhetorical question is really quite obvious. Every 
procedural or operational question in education is answered, whether 
the teacher likes to admit it or not, on the basis of certain beliefs—often 
firmly held but weakly articulated—about ontology, epistemology, and 
axiology. ‘That is, whether the teacher is consciously aware of it or not, 
specific day-by-day questions about what should be taught, how the 
teaching should be done, what viewpoints should be taken of the learner 
and his progress or lack of progress, and other operational questions 
regarding the school program are all rooted in the fundamental philo- 
sophical questions of reality, truth, and value. 

If it were possible, it would be very convenient to divide the two 
areas of curriculum and methods and treat each as though it were a 
separate entity, at least for operational purposes. But since the “what” 
of teaching and the “how” of teaching are functionally inseparable, as 
ends and means in any problem are, dichotomizing curriculum and 
methods under separate headings or into discrete categories is neither 
possible nor profitable. Curriculum and methods become an insepar- 
able unity whenever actual teaching, planning, or operation of an 
educational program takes place. For this reason, the following issues 
that will be probed briefly for their philosophical bases and implications 
cannot be divided under neat labels of “curriculum” or “methods.” 
Rather, they will be assumed to be real, vital, everyday problems of the 
ways and means of carrying on the educational program, always brought 
into sharp focus by a consideration of the ends of the educational 
process itself. 


I. WHAT IS THE CURRICULUM? 


Formal or semi-formal definitions of the school curriculum are about 
as numerous as are books and articles about education. ‘The practicing 
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teacher has been so frequently exposed to a good number of these 
definitions that he is somewhat innured to their possible significance. 
He no longer tries to define the curriculum or to make sharp distinc- 
tions among the many definitions that exist; he simply teaches what 
ought to be taught or what has to be taught. 

However, since all educational systems represent a selective process— 
nobody could possibly teach everything to everybody—the problem of 
curriculum has, of necessity, a practical as well as a theoretical base. It 
simply isn’t possible just to go ahead and teach without regard to 
definitions of the curriculum, for in the very process of teaching some 
viewpoint of what constitutes the curriculum necessarily emerges. 
Some process of selection, some degree of emphasis or de-emphasis, 
some overt or tacit assumption about what constitutes the materials of 
learning—these are inevitable in the teaching-learning process. 

It may be assumed that almost any teacher at all familiar with modern 
educational thought—or even the non-professional lay-patron of the 
schools today—no longer believes that the curriculum is the same as the 
course of study or body of subject matters. Fairly general agreement 
has been reached on a broad spectrum of definitions of the curriculum 
that concentrate not on the materials themselves but on their function. 
It is for this reason that the curriculum today is most often described 
in terms of learning activities under the conscious direction of the school 
rather than in terms of subjects, courses of study, or textbook materials. 

But even defining the curriculum primarily in an active rather than 
a passive sense does not answer the question about the curriculum that 
is most important both philosophically and practically. ‘That question 
is basically one of ultimate function. Is the curriculum primarily a 
compendium of the heritage of the race, a body of materials and/or 
activities to be passed on to each succeeding generation in order to 
conserve this tremendous heritage? Or is the curriculum primarily a 
tool—a series of learning experiences to help people solve purely em- 
pirical day-to-day problems, both now as school children and later as 
adults? Or is the curriculum a tool of social change, an instrument for 
bringing about desired basic changes in the life of the society itself? 

These broad views of the curriculum, considered in terms of its 
ultimate purpose rather than the mere content of materials and activi- 
ties that makes up the daily or yearly work of the school, immediately 
reveal the philosophical question involved. Underlying the specific 
selection or utilization of any particular material will be a viewpoint 
held by the teacher and the school (perhaps shared by them together, 
perhaps imposed by the school, or perhaps intellectually bootlegged into 
the school by a teacher who is not in accord with official school policies ) 
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that indicates a fundamental belief about the nature of reality, truth, 
and value. 

The conservative view. If the curriculum is thought of as primarily 
serving a conservative function, that view will logically be the out- 
growth of a philosophical viewpoint or an educational philosophy that 
holds that reality itself is an accomplished fact: reality exists and the 
curriculum reflects that existence. In this view, truth is also both an 
expression of this accomplished and stable (if not fixed) reality, and a 
way of knowing and a method of expressing the correspondence between 
reality as it is and true interpretation of this reality. ‘This same con- 
servative viewpoint regarding the curriculum (and here “conservative” 
is used descriptively, not in any invidious sense) leads to the accept- 
ance of certain value judgments of the curriculum. For example, if 
the function of the curriculum is to conserve the great tradition of 
Western civilization, then a great deal of both moral and intellectual 
value must be ascribed to the traditional materials and experiences of 
traditional schooling. 

Thus it will be seen that the conservative viewpoint of the function 
of the curriculum is a direct, logical, and often very persuasive expression 
of the philosophical views, in particular the educational philosophy, held 
perhaps unconsciously by those who subscribe to this curricular outlook. 

The empirical view. On the other hand, if the curriculum is thought 
of simply as an empirical instrument (as the instrumentalist branch of 
educational pragmatism maintains), then a different set of philosophical 
assumptions would be used to bolster this belief. Reality or existence 
itself would be assumed to inhere in the actual ongrowing process of 
living. ‘Truth would be something relative rather than absolute, and 
the methods of discovering truth would be those primarily of experi- 
ence, rather than revelation or reason. The values of the curriculum 
would be fully instrumental. Logically enough, then, the curriculum 
would have no values other than those that would derive from helping 
individuals and societies meet the current, practical, everyday problems 
of life. ‘There would be no inherent value in the liberal arts, and no 
moral value to be attached to the facts of science, the rules of grammar, 
or the knowledge of chronological history. All values would be instru- 
mental values—short range, empirical, and always subject to change 
upon verification or lack of verification by subsequent human experience. 

Social-reconstruction view. ‘The view that the curriculum is in itself 
an instrument of social change (as espoused by such widely divergent 
radical-reconstructionists as Counts, Rugg, and Brameld) would be 
predicated on much more authoritarian assumptions about the nature 
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of reality or being. ‘There would have to be, in logical support of a 
tadical-reconstructionist’s view, a belief that there were ends higher than 
and beyond the mere processes of living in a given society and a given 
time. That belief in turn would be predicated on a belief that one 
could discover those ends to be true through some sort of direct insight. 
And that insight would be a method of revealing a kind of reality about 
society that could not be gained through direct experience alone.? 

Thus it will be seen that even an allegedly radical viewpoint about 
the curriculum’s being used primarily to outline a blueprint for social 
change, and to make that blueprint operative in human affairs, is 
predicated not so much upon a simple outlook about what society 
ought to become through the efforts of the educational enterprise, but 
upon a rather complex and challenging set of philosophical assumptions 
based on the triadic relationships of ontology, epistemology, and axi- 
ology. 

This attempt to push back to some basic philosophical viewpoint the 
apparently simple problem of what the function of the curriculum 
should be may appear to be the long way around to stating what is a 
very obvious fact: that how curriculum is viewed is a fundamentally 
philosophical issue. ‘The practical teacher becomes impatient, perhaps, 
with this insistence that philosophy, and educational philosophy in 
particular, is very basic to operational procedures in teaching. 
Wouldn’t it be much simpler if we could just examine certain uses 
of the curriculum to see whether they were good or bad, effective or 
ineffective, acceptable or unacceptable? So it would; except that no 
such judgments could be made unless within the framework of a 
recognized view about the nature of reality and truth, goodness and 
value, and the ends of man and society. So, once again, the ultimate 
test of any practice in the organization, reorganization, functioning, or 
classroom application of curricular principles can be made only in terms 
of an educational philosophy. 


II. TTEACHER-PUPIL PLANNING 


Every teacher, administrator, and indirectly every parent is faced 
with the question of the degree to which teacher-pupil planning can 
be used in the classroom at the various maturity levels—elementary, 


1 See Brameld’s discussion of prehension: “A unified kind of awareness that pre- 
cedes and succeeds apprehension . . .” ‘Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational 
Philosophy: A Democratic Interpretation (Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1950), pp. 444ff. 
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junior high school, high school, and college. ‘This might seem at first 
a question quite devoid of any philosophical implications. ‘The sharp 
divisions of opinion on the question can be separated into three major 
viewpoints, all of them having seemingly obvious practicality to 
their proponents. One viewpoint is that the only relevant question in 
teacher-pupil planning is whether or not it will work in a given situation. 
Another would maintain that such joint planning is fine in theory but 
won't work out in practice. Still another proponent or group of pro- 
ponents would say that teacher-pupil planning is basically immoral, 
because it sets up the immature student as a judge of what’s good for 
him and denies the responsible authority of society, personalized in the 
teacher, in determining the content, sequence, and method of attack 
on problems that confront the learner. 

Very simply, the divergence of opinion on the degree to which pupils 
should participate in planning their own work hinges basically on the 
assumption that it’s either good or bad, or that it will or won’t work. 
Actually, any determination of the desirability of letting students help 
participate in the planning of their work, or even if its efficacy as a 
practical matter, is deeply rooted in questions of the very nature and pur- 
pose of the educational process itself. ‘Thus they are also deeply rooted 
in problems of the nature of the learner, the nature of the process of 
discovering and knowing truth, and in the question of the ultimate 
values which are prized. 

Especially those educators who refuse to consider the question of 
pupil-teacher planning beyond the practical level of whether or not it 
works in the classroom are disturbed by any suggestion that they 
are dealing with a philosophical issue. It seems so plain and obvi- 
ous that the question is not philosophical, but distinctly operational. 
If you can make it work in a given situation with given students, given 
materials for instruction, and given curricular content, then use it; it’s 
a good idea. If it doesn’t work in the given case, then don’t use it. 
But even such an apparently simple empirical basis as its workability 
obscures the real issue. For if it is a good thing to let pupils partici- 
pate in planning their work, then ways ought to be found to make it 
possible. If it is not a sound educational idea, then any attempt to put 
it into practice just because of its popularity or of its seeming relevance 
to the idea of democracy in education is not sufhcient justification for 
its use. 

How is truth known? If we try again to apply the triadic philosophy 
of reality-truth-value, we find that the desirability of pupil participation 
in planning and conducting their own work does not in this instance 
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depend so much on the ontological as on the epistemological and 
axiological questions. The nature of being, even the nature of the 
learner, is of course involved in this as in any other educational issue. 
But the immediate question is whether or not we conceive learning to 
be (a) a process of accepting truth that is “given” through a sort of 
authoritarian process of telling, or (b) that truth itself emerges as a 
result of a process of pure rational application of the mind to a problem 
or (c) that truth is discovered as a result of undergoing experiences with 
problems. These viewpoints will be seen as exemplifying, roughly, the 
epistemological theories of the idealist, the classical and scientific real- 
ists, and the empiricist. 

If truth is something that is primarily pre-existent, then learning be- 
comes a process of acquiescence to that truth. In such case, the most 
effective way to assure acquiescence to this pre-existent truth is to have 
the mature adult, operating under the canons and with the blessings 
of the mature adult society, show and tell the student what is true and 
insist that he learn it as given. 

If truth, however, is essentially made known through the processes 
of reasoning—but with the results of that reasoning already circum- 
scribed by the very logical and law abiding nature of the universe itself— 
then the function of the teacher would be to set forth the problem 
and verify the answers reached by the students. Their function, in 
turn, would be that of using the human reason, under the laws of 
scientific or rational logic, to arrive at the correct answer. But their 
own functioning in this process would be inherently circumscribed by 
the very fact that the truth is already there, that the process of finding it 
out is defined by the rational nature of the universe, and that the answer 
must be verified by some authority higher than that of the student 
himself. 

If, as a third possibility, truth inheres in and can be discovered only 
through the actual process of living that we call human experience, then 
the student himself should have an opportunity to set up the problems, 
to test them through various stages of hypothesis, and to verify the 
results in terms of his own understood experience. 

Thus we will see that the function of the teacher and the pupil in 
the process of planning must logically be described and carried out in 
one or another of the frameworks suggested, or some combination of 
them. In any case, the teacher who uses, experiments with, or rejects 
teacher-pupil planning does so within the framework of some fairly 
definite, if often inarticulate, ideas about epistemology. 

The value question. The other branch of philosophy that is brought 
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to bear, wittingly or unwittingly by the teacher, on the problems of the 
degree to which pupils should help plan their own work is that of 
axiology, or concern with values. It is sometimes maintained that even 
though student planning works in some instances, it is fundamentally 
wrong because it is contrary to the moral principles on which our 
society is founded. ‘These moral principles, in turn, are assumed to 
emanate from some higher source which states authoritatively that the 
student, as an immature child or youth, is by his very nature subject to 
and under the full control of the adult in society (be it teacher or 
parent) who has a moral obligation to direct him in the ways of society. 

On the moral issue of pupil-teacher planning, philosophic theory 
tends to be divided rather sharply according to placement on a con- 
tinuum shading from authoritarian to nonauthoritarian. ‘These are not 
suggested as absolute categories, but rather as tendencies in viewpoint. 
As indicated previously, the distinctions so traditional in philosophy 
among idealists, realists, and pragmatists do not hold in every instance. 
This is one of those instances. 

Regardless of the alleged practicality or impracticality of pupil partici- 
pation in planning school work, the judgment of the nghtness or wrong- 
ness of the practice usually hinges on: (1) whether the teacher (or par- 
ent) holds to a view which emphasizes the necessity of subjecting the 
child at all times to the rigors of adult authority simply because this is 
consonant with moral and social law, or (2) the opposite view that the 
child can be and should be allowed to develop his own ability to direct 
his own work and his own destiny. 

Of course, shades of opinion, rather than a sharp dichotomy, are 
evidenced here, as in most of the philosophical issues. But the decision 
on teacher-pupil planning is often reached on a base that corresponds 
directly to however far the adult finds himself moving toward the au- 
thoritarian or nonauthoritarian end of the continuum. Thus, while 
the issue is alleged to be a “practical” one, it shows again its true color 
as a root issue of educational philosophy—reflecting to some degree the 
ontological viewpoint held, but primarily a reflection of the epistemo- 
logical and axiological outlook of the teacher or parent. 


III. Group DYNAMICS AND EMPHASIS ON THE GROUP 


A practical educational problem, of concern alike to classroom 
teachers, administrators, and parents, is one regarding the relative em- 
phasis that should be given to the individual as opposed to or in relation 
to the group. This fundamental question tends to masquerade under 
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the guise of a number of smaller practical questions about how the indi- 
vidual and the group should be related in classroom programs and 
school policy. The problem is often easily and somewhat casually— 
even cheerfully—dismissed by individual educators and educational 
institutions by saying rather blandly that they believe in a “balance” 
between emphasis on the individual and the group. But mere state- 
ment of a belief in a middle-of-the-road balance tends to confuse rather 
than clarify the specific issues involved. For the issues themselves 
break down not into a generic question of obvious philosophical import, 
but, as indicated above, into a series of little practical and often very 
perplexing questions. 

For example, is the current emphasis on group dynamics an instance 
of overemphasis on group will and conformity to the group? Put 
another way, is there a danger in becoming so devoted to the idea of 
group processes that all of the time is spent in process toward goals with 
very little real achievement of goals resulting? Or still another seem- 
ingly rhetorical question: Is it educationally, socially, and morally legiti- 
mate to subject an individual to severe group pressure in order to make 
him conform to the democratically-expressed will and ideals of the 
group? 

Fear that the schools have currently overemphasized the group, group 
processes, and group dynamics has led to completely opposite sugges- 
tions for a re-emphasis on the individual. These suggestions are often 
couched in terms of a call for return, in this age of the common man, 
to the ideal of the uncommon man; or a plea for the reinstate- 
ment of an emphasis on individuality and even idiosyncrasy; or, 
in its more extreme form, a suggestion that we return to the 
conscious cultivation of eccentricity. Under all of these  sug- 
gestions is an undercurrent of suspicion of overemphasis of the school’s 
social function and underemphasis on the individual as a person in his 
own right, worthy in that right of being considered quite apart from 
the group. 

The problem is complicated by the current educational psychology 
that seems to emphasize the importance of individual differences both 
in theory and practice, particularly such practices as using test results 
to determine the individual variations in the group, employing dif- 
ferentiated assignments and activities in all of the subject fields, and 
providing great emphasis on programs for the especially bright and able 
students. All these, it will be seen, are actually contrary to the oft- 
expressed idea that the school is primarily an agency for social develop- 
ment and that adjustment to society (in particular the onerous term 
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“life adjustment” is often used by its detractors) is the essential func- 
tion of modern education. 

Questions and issues such as those suggested in the preceding para- 
graphs cannot be resolved simply by suggesting that “balance” between 
group and individual is desirable, nor yet by suggesting that each person 
concerned with education must find his own practical answers to prac- 
tical classroom problems. ‘There is a real basic philosophical issue 
involved here that cannot be escaped. Those who tend to emphasize 
the group, group processes, and group dynamics would seem to be 
adherents to an educational philosophy that can be briefly if perhaps 
inadequately categorized under the term pragmatism, and those who 
tend to put emphasis on the importance of the individual are (with 
various degrees of nonconformity and exceptions, of course,) fairly well 
committed to older and more traditional philosophies such as idealism, 
realism, and humanism. 

The necessary choices that must be made by the teacher who is 
practically concerned with how to balance out the relative claims of the 
group and the individual will ultimately be made on grounds, therefore, 
that are themselves essentially philosophical. For no philosophy or 
philosophical position suggests that either the group or the individual 
is lacking in importance and significance. The practical question is 
one of selecting the points at which individual and group values are 
in conflict and resolving them on a basis consistent with fundamental 
philosophical beliefs held. 

But, as we have found with some of these other issues, it is not 
practical, honest, or realistic to try to divide the positions held on the 
relative importance that should be attached to individual and group into 
such ready made compartments as idealism, realism, and pragmatism, 
or any other artificial division of philosophical position. Nor is it 
possible with any accuracy to say that there are sharply divergent view- 
points from an ontological and epistemological basis regarding impor- 
tance of the individual and the group. 

The problems are largely ones of value judgment—the degree to which ; 
the ultimate belief of the educational practitioner is rooted in the com- 
mitment to the importance of the individual as a personality in his own 
right, or his belief in the importance of the individual emerging only 
as a member of the group. No one can solve this philosophical di- 
lemma for another, so no forthright suggestion on this point can be 
made. The hypothesis can be advanced, however, that most of the 
operational problems connected with the emphasis attached to the 
group versus the individual in the classroom can be solved by the 
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assumption that the individual is our primary concern, but that his true 
individuality does not emerge except when he becomes what someone 
has called a “personality in community.” Only when he is in relation- 
ships with others of his kind, other human beings also in a community 
setting, does his most significant worth emerge. Only when he is an 
experiencing member of the group is he truly a person in his own right. 


IV. WHAT DOES PERMISSIVENESS PERMIT? 


A problem that faces every educator is the age-old philosophic ques- 
tion of freedom versus authority. ‘This is specifically phrased today in 
the problem raised by the contemporary doctrine that the good teacher, 
like the good parent, is one who operates in a permissive atmosphere. 
Only the most undiscerning person would jump to the conclusion that 
permissiveness is the same as complete license, absolute laissez faire, or 
endorsement of an “anything goes” philosophy. Permissiveness is 
sometimes charactered by its opponents as suggesting and encouraging 
such extremes; but the term as generally accepted refers more to a 
relaxed attitude in home or school that permits the parents or adult to 
acceed insofar as he can (without posing immediate danger to the indi- 
vidual or to others) to the requests and desires of the child. Sometimes 
the permissive outlook is explained simply by the admonition that we 
should strive to say “yes” at least two or three times as often as we say 
“no,” rather than the reverse practice which is so often found in both 
home and school. 

But the matter of degree of permissiveness, even though a fair defini- 
tion of the term is accepted, still poses many questions, especially when 
it is applied to a classroom situation. Permissiveness is, of course, 
rejected outright by proponents of a strongly authoritarian outlook. 
Those who believe that the child is innately evil, or those who believe 
that adult authority is always correct, or those who believe that if you 
give the child an inch he'll take a mile—all of these hold to a view of 
the depravity or untrustworthiness of human nature that would not 
admit of any compromise with permissiveness. ‘That position cannot 
be rejected outright simply because it is not today widely held, but 
certainly the findings of modern psychology (on which much of con- 
temporary philosophy is in turn based) do not support any such pessi- 
mistic view of human nature. Nevertheless, it remains a philosophical 
viewpoint which is sometimes enforced by the harsh, authoritarian 
teacher. 

Almost as uncommon as the completely authoritarian teacher is the 
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complete advocate of the do-as-you-please school. In fact, it is nearly 
as impossible to find the teacher who says that the children can do 
anything they want to as it is to find such a parent. Nevertheless, it is 
this caricature of the permissive teacher which has given permissiveness 
such a bad name; and like most educational caricatures, it represents a 
very small but a definitely extant minority of teachers. For if the 
minority were not there as basis, the caricature would not be humorous. 

The question of what is meant by permissiveness and how much of it 
is a good thing in the school is brought into prominence primarily 
because of the persistence of the problem of discipline. Discipline is 
very rarely a simple problem of the yes or no, the black or white, the 
this or that. It is a question of balance in relationship, and like all such 
questions involves not mere expediency (at least on the part of the 
thoughtful and conscientious teacher) but involves fundamental issues 
of philosophic nature which puzzle teachers deeply. 

Spirit-ideal. If the view is held that man is essentially a creature of 
spirit, a fiat creation whose very nature is determined by some super- 
natural power, then it is quite logical to assume that the child can be 
motivated only by appeal to an authoritarian basis for behavior. He 
can be allowed to do as he wishes, to have as much freedom as he wishes, 
so long as we can be assured that his fundamental loyalty is to a set of 
given religious principles from which he cannot deviate except at the 
peril of his immortal soul. But unfortunately, this same view of the 
spiritual nature of man also has led to the very pessimistic viewpoint 
which says that man’s spiritual nature rather than being good is in- 
herently bad and that the student in school should not be allowed any 
freedom whatsoever because he will immediately revert to his natural 
state of being, which is sin and evil personified. 

Reason. ‘The traditionally rationalistic view which says that man is 
above all a creature of reason (a view held historically by such divergent 
philosophers as Aristotle, St. Thomas, and the modern perennialist) 
suggests that the degree of permissiveness which can be allowed is in 
direct proportion to the degree of rational development in the indi- 
vidual. Where reason rules, the person who is sufficiently developed 
rationally would not do anything that would be unwise or evil or 
detrimental to himself or others. If the individual has his reason fully 
developed, through exhortation or logical processes, then he can be 
allowed a great deal of freedom. But since, according to this view, 
reason does not develop very well very early, the child of elementary 
or high school age probably should be kept under pretty tight rein. For 
the theory of the rational nature of man almost invariably posits also 
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a dualism which says that this rational nature is also interlarded by an 
animal nature, not only irrational but basically animalistic in its evil or 
at least sensual nature. Therefore, the rationalist who takes his phil- 
osophy seriously cannot find much room in that philosophy for any 
great degree of permissiveness for the younger student. 

Experience. A pragmatist, as has been indicated before, is by tempera- 
ment rather optimistic in his view about man. Mankind, he feels, is 
certainly a product of experience, but the kind of experiences he has are 
accumulative in their effect. If from the very earliest stages of con- 
scious life the student has been encouraged to let experience be both 
his teacher and his guide, and if he has had the proper experiences, he 
will be in position to be trusted a great deal at every subsequent stage of 
his growth. Therefore, a pragmatist often endorses a degree of expres- 
sion of permissiveness that would be quite unacceptable to either the 
more traditional idealist or to the realist-rationalist. 

Thus, the specific degree to which the individual is allowed to do as 
he pleases will often be a rather concrete reflection of a basic view of 
man which is held by the teacher (or the parent, as the case may be). 
This means, once again, that the only consistent and logical way for the 
teacher to determine what permissiveness should permit is to formulate 
a tenable and consistent viewpoint regarding man into which the spe- 
cific behavior patterns can be legitimately fitted. 

Ideal as experience. It is possible, then, to suggest a hypothesis 
which is closely related to the three general positions described in the 
preceding paragraphs, but one which does not exactly coincide with any 
of them. It is a reiteration of a suggestion made several times previ- 
ously in these chapters: currently-accepted philosophical positions are 
often one-sided. ‘Traditional idealism tends to stress too much the 
inherited moral nature of man, and to put too little emphasis on moral 
decisions made on the basis of experience. ‘The realist position has 
often overemphasized too much the rational nature of man, at once 
overestimating the ability of the pure intellect to solve problems and 
at the same time ascribing a subsidiary dualistic animal nature to man. 
The pragmatist position, on the other hand, has emphasized too strongly 
that all morality is a matter of purely human experience of a physical 
and tangible sort, without any reference to the possibility of abstract 
ideal as a governing factor. 

So, the suggestion is once again made that a kind of empirical idealism 
may be a helpful philosophical guide in deciding how much permis- 
siveness to permit. It may well be true, as this hypothesis would sug- 
gest, that man’s socio-moral behavior is developed primarily through 
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experience. Nevertheless, that experience may encompass a somewhat 
wider dimension than a purely materialistic or instrumentalist pragma- 
tism would suggest. Then it would be possible to propose that with 
human experience including a dimension called abstract ideals, these 
ideals might be made a governing part of the experience of the student. 
Thus, permissiveness could permit all that was experientially possible 
and desirable within the framework of ideals of personal worth, indi- 
vidual integrity, social obligation, and other goals that do not reduce 
themselves entirely to physically experiential terms. ‘That is, permis- 
siveness could permit the student to experiment and experience within 
a framework which would include adherence to specific ideals which 
are themselves a part of human experience-empirical ideals without any 
necessarily supernatural and almost certainly no authoritarian basis. 


V. Is COMPETITION GOOD OR EVIL? 


The question of the value of competition arises in practical school 
operation in many specific problems. Like the other questions with 
which this chapter has dealt, it is at once a practical issue, a mixed ques- 
tion involving both curriculum and methods, and at root a philosophical 
issue. Like the other questions, too, it will have to be answered with 
all three of these complexities in mind—a practical question that must 
be answered one way or the other whether we want to or not; a problem 
that will involve what is taught as well as how it is taught; and an issue 
the answer to which can be found only in a philosophical position. 
And whether or not this position is logical, and consistent and tenable 
will determine whether or not the question is answered well. 

Specific examples of the alternately (and confusedly) good and evil 
aspects of competition are many in school practice. One example is the 
competitive aspect which is seemingly inherent in our grading, classifi- 
cation, and promotion systems. Another is the competition which 
inherently appears in any system of grouping, although formal “group- 
ing,” of course, simply makes obvious what exists in the classroom any- 
way. ‘The essentially competitive educational enterprises, particularly 
those of the fiercely cutthroat competition that is so often associated 
with inter-scholastic athletic events, are found throughout the whole 
program of extra-class activities, even in such apparently innocuous put- 
suits as seeing which grade can get the most parents bludgeoned into 
attending P.T.A. or the seemingly no more serious practice of seeing 
which class can raise the most money for the junior-senior banquet. 

Alleged value of competition. ‘The question of competition is often 
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dismissed by saying that it is not really an educational problem at all, 
but one that is found in any society, particularly in a highly competitive 
capitalistic society such as ours. It is further suggested that competition 
is not only inevitable, but that it is necessary and even a positive moral 
good. Whenever the schools start suggesting through principle es- 
poused or practice endorsed that competition be minimized, the ac- 
cusation is made that the school is threatening the very foundations of 
democracy itself. For what would our country be, ask the critics, if 
it were not for this constant striving to build a better product, sell more 
gadgets, or acquire more of the world’s goods? Competition, it is 
therefore alleged, is what built this country and keeps it strong. Any 
attempt to minimize competition is looked upon as a wholly unneces- 
sary evil, one suspiciously associated with a growing trend toward social- 
ism Or even communism. 

Since the presence of competition is so universal—certainly not 
limited to the school but directly a part of our society—it is not surpris- 
ing that the question engenders so much heated debate. Nowhere does 
the debate become more heated than when attention is focused on the 
problem of so-called automatic promotion or its concomitant, nearly- 
automatic graduation from high school. ‘Those who argue that such 
practices as promotion on the basis of social need or maturity (“social 
promotion,” it is called) actually are more realistic and more helpful 
for the individual and more satisfying to society are forthwith accused 
of everything from lowering standards to academic immorality to subver- 
sion. 

The question, then, is obviously one that is not purely an operational 
question but one that will find its answer deep in the roots of the basic 
educational philosophy which the school espouses and which society 
supports. Several variants of educational philosophy with respect to 
competition can be isolated. 

Conflicting viewpoints. The conservative viewpoint, emphasized 
primarily in metaphysical idealism and in many forms of rationalism 
and realism, would hold that man has by special creation or as a result 
of the very “nature of things” an inherently competitive spirit. Not 
only is competition man’s nature, but it is one of the qualities of his 
nature which has lead him to develop spiritually, intellectually, and 
socially. Competition, therefore, is considered an intrinsic reality from 
a basically ontological viewpoint. Moreover, from an epistemological 
viewpoint consistent with this ontology, competition is considered to be 
a good learning device in itself. It emphasizes the rigor, discipline, 
and self-sacrifice which are associated, in the more conservative and 
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traditional point of view, with good learning. ‘That is, it is analogous to, 
if not identical with, mental discipline, a cornerstone of traditional 
learning theory. Thus, with such impeccable ontological and epistemo- 
logical antecedents, competition is held very high on the axiological 
scale of the more traditional philosopher. 

The extreme radical in educational philosophy, as exemplified by the 
reconstructionist, would hold that competition is incongruous with the 
kind of democratic society which we want to build. It may have 
helped us build better mousetraps and produce automobiles with more 
chrome and become the leading nation in the world in terms of gross 
national product, but it has done so at the cost of exploitation of human 
lives and human values. Therefore, in the new social order which the 
reconstructionist would like to build, competition would be considered 
an exploitative evil, not consistent at all with our professed democratic 
ideals. 

The more liberal educational philosophy espoused by the pragmatic- 
progressive is rather sharply opposed to competition on both moral 
and practical grounds. On moral grounds, competition implies that 
one person is inherently better than another and that this hierarchy of 
value is a part of the world scheme. This viewpoint is sharply rejected 
by the empiricist. His basic theory of being does not support a con- 
cept of a fixed order of creation in which some men are destined to rise 
above others simply through a fortuitous combination of innate gifts 
and their own efforts, enhanced by a realistic lack of squeamishness 
about trampling on the weak. This does not jibe with the optimistic 
and equalitarian viewpoint of the pragmatist. Moreover, he does not 
believe, from his epistemological viewpoint, that competition assists 
learning in any good and demonstrable fashion. He points out that 
competition is just as often discouraging as encouraging, and that it sets 
false and extrinsic values as the goal of learning to the detriment of the 
learning process and the learning results. He is especially critical of 
competition in extracurricular activities, with all the concomitant bad 
learnings and mislearnings and the constant subordination of intrinsic 
for palpably extrinsic rewards. 

Thus we will see that there are at least three distinct variants of view- 
point with respect to the efficacy and worth of competition in the 
educational enterprise. Each of these viewpoints is relatively self- 
consistent, inasmuch as each holds to a reasonably tenable and mutually 
self-supporting series of views about reality, truth, and value. ‘The final 
decision of the individual educator with respect to competition must 
therefore be predicated on his own philosophical assumptions. Then, 
if his philosophy is sound (i.e. consistent and tenable in the light of 
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whatever evidence he can amass), his specific operational viewpoint 
regarding competition in any of its forms should stem from that philos- 
ophy. Whether or not to promote on the basis of individual need and 
social development, rather than on the basis of arbitrary standards, 
would be answered in the light of that philosophy. To what extent 
grouping for academic purposes would be used would also be deter- 
mined on the basis of that philosophical position. The use made of 
competition in school activities, both within and without the school, 
would also logically derive from the educational philosophy held regard- 
ing competition. 

Once again, a slightly different hypothesis from any of those outlined 
above (though by no means a unique one) might suggest that we could 
utilize our direct first-hand knowledge about the effects of competition 
in human experience to posit the desirability of minimimizing competi- 
tion wherever it results in individual or social evil. ‘That is, competition 
is not good in itself; it is not part of the inherited order of things; it is 
not an absolute value. It is a relative value, but it is still a value. Its 
value comes from two different sources: one, as an ideal which helps 
people strive and motivates their best performance; and, as a practical 
way of getting things done, valuable and worthwhile as long as it 
doesn’t get in the way of achieving greater values or mean the giving up 
or exclusion of other values held. Thus it will be seen that competi- 
tion becomes again an empirical ideal, rooted in actual experience but 
having the nonphysical and even nonobjective value of being worth- 
while as a motivational force. So it is a value which is not inherent in 
the scheme of things or required on any authoritarian basis, but one 
which inheres in human experience as it is understood and lived by 
ordinary human beings. 

On this hypothesis, which is admittedly nothing more than an oper- 
ating hypothesis, can be erected a reasonable superstructure of operating 
philosophy about using competition in the areas of grading, promotion, 
and school activities—a philosophy that will be consistent with the other 
aspects of a similar empirical idealism which it is suggested might 
underlie all educational philosophy for our time. 


VI. How Is CHARACTER BUILT? 


One more brief issue may be raised regarding curriculum and methods 
as they effect one of the most notable and desirable, and yet the most 
elusive, of all the aims of the school: the development of character. 

Very briefly, the traditional idealist would maintain that character is 
something within a person which comes primarily from his acceptance 
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of outside authority. ‘The curriculum of character building, then, 
would consist of the great stories and the great ideas that have been 
handed down and cherished by the human race. These ideals must be 
accepted and adhered to, not necessarily understood rationally. As one 
of the early Scholastics maintained, man does not come to faith through 
knowledge, but to knowledge through faith. If this be true, as this 
position would suggest, then likewise man does not come to character 
through knowing about character; but he comes to develop character by 
having the kind of faith that induces the proper kind of character. 

From a rationalistic point of view, man’s reason can and should be the 
sole determiner of what is good, and when one’s reason tells him what 
is good his rational nature will lead him to accept the good that he 
knows. For if reason serves any real purpose at all, it should be above 
all man’s guide to right and wrong, the determiner of his actions and 
his character. 

From a purely pragmatic standpoint, character is reducible entirely to 
a behavioral basis. Character is what a person does, and is not to be 
confused with his reputation or his abstract ideals. ‘Therefore the 
curriculum and method of character building are neither the intui- 
tional acceptance of certain absolute ideals nor the training and disci- 
pline of the mind to accept the canons of good character and to act upon 
them. Rather, character is what character does. ‘The only way for the 
pragmatist to build character, therefore, is to give the person the kind 
of experience that will allow him to choose between what society calls 
good and evil and to develop those experiences into such a habitual 
behavior pattern that his behavior will coincide with the former (the 
good) rather than the latter (the evil). ‘The question of which is good 
and which is evil must ultimately be decided by the pragmatist, if his 
philosophy is consistent, solely on the basis of social acceptability— 
mores rather than morals. 

No further analysis of this distinction among the several philosophies 
(which are summarized only in the briefest fashion here) need be made, 
since it should be sufficiently clear that how character education is 
conducted, how the school tries to build a sense of moral and spiritual 
values, is once again a direct function of the basic educational philos- 
ophy held. 


Summary 


Even casual and relatively unsystematic perusal of these questions of 
ways and means in education, these questions of curriculum and 
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methods, leads to an almost inescapable conclusion that what we often 
think of as practical problems of what the school should teach and how 
they should teach it are not only operating questions but philosophical 
questions. How we operate practically in such matters as those dis- 
cussed above is a concrete though often unwitting reflection of philo- 
sophical positions of ontological, epistemological, and axiological nature. 

Moreover, only when philosophical techniques of analysis of root 
issues and acceptance of some kind of consistent operating hypothesis 
have been crystalized and made explicit is the teacher on safe grounds 
to proceed with the “practical” issues of educational curriculum and 
methods. 
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The School and Social Control 


For EASE of logical expository treatment, it would be convenient if the 
relation of an educational system to its supporting society reflected a 
clear-cut and consistent philosophical position. It would be even more 
convenient if any variants from the centrally-accepted position regard- 
ing this school-society relationship could be neatly outlined under some 
relatively simple set of philosophical headings, such as idealism, realism 
and pragmatism, or such branches of philosophical inquiry as ontology, 
epistemology, and axiology. As a matter of fact, however, social con- 
trol of the school tends to reflect not a single distinct philosophical 
position or even a series of such distinctive positions; instead, it is an 
eclectic, often opportunistic social theory rather than an assertedly 
philosophic position that distinguishes variant patterns of social con- 
trol of the school. 


6~_> Fundamental Problems of How Education 
Should be Controlled 


The number of problems and subproblems regarding societal control 
of the schools is extremely great, but a few of them can be isolated for 
consideration here. And our consideration will have to be directed 
largely to those problems which have practical implications stemming 
from discernable and demonstrable differences in philosophic outlook 
regarding education and regarding society itself. Five basic questions 
may be worthy of some consideration: 
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1. Where does society derive its authority, right, or practice of carrying 
on the educational process? 

2. Do preference for local control and preference for central control re- 
flect basically different philosophic positions? 

3. What philosophic differences are there in conflicting attitudes toward 
private education? 

4. What are the issues in the controversy regarding lay vs. professional 
control of education? 

5. Should the school, instead of being controlled by societal forces, be- 
come itself a controlling agency of society? 


Each of these questions has the dual advantage of being intensely 
practical and yet essentially philosophical. ‘Thus each fits into our 
basic purpose of trying to examine the alternatives in educational philos- 
ophy and formulate a tenable philosophy for current American educa- 
tion. Each of them also presents the difficulty, however, of being 
extremely complex, and as noted above, often not very amenable to 
systematic philosophical treatment. So many variables of outlook, 
opinion, social customs and mores, and even emotional feeling are 
inherent in each of the questions asked that the distinguishing or 
distinct philosophic position is not only difficult to determine but of 
dubious value. Moreover, especially because of the emotionally loaded 
nature of some of the questions, finding a rational basis for views com- 
monly held seems in some cases impossible. 

Nevertheless, each of these questions is a practical matter of edu- 
cational concern, and each has some distinguishable philosophic ques- 
tions involved. Moreover, the philosophic position held in answering 
these questions does make a real difference, for a practice which com- 
mits either the school or the society to promoting or resisting a given 
inter-relationship is not really supportable unless it is based on a con- 
sistent and coherent philosophy of education. By the same token, a 
philosophy of education that is inconsistent with actual school and 
social practice, yet fails to recognize that inconsistency, or do anything 
about it, scarcely provides a tenable or comfortable position to be held 
by any educational leader. 


I. WHERE DOES SOCIETY DERIVE ITS AUTHORITY, 
RIGHT, OR CUSTOM OF CARRYING ON THE 
EDUCATIONAL PROCESS? 


Knowledge of the derivation of the authority and practice for a 
socially-controlled educational system is necessary to understanding the 
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function and the operation of the school system itself. If we are un- 
sure as to the base of this system, we cannot very well have good ideas 
or a clear philosophy about how the educational enterprise should be 
carried out. Unless we take one of two extreme positions regarding the 
derivation of society’s authority or right to have a school system at all, 
we have to inquire rather pointedly into the nature and relationships of 
this authority. ‘The two extreme positions that may be taken are these: 
That society has an inherent and absolute right to operate the school 
system in any way the ruling authorities of the time may dictate; or, 
the other extreme, that society has no business operating a public edu- 
cational system at all, and does so only because of custom and tradition 
and the indolence of the general public. 

It might seem that neither of these positions is really supported to- 
day, but as a matter of fact both of them have their adherents.1 The 
authoritarian belief is not widely held, but it underlies the position 
sometimes taken by school boards and school administrators that the 
school is a relatively autonomous agency in its own right and is not 
_ accountable to society at all. On the other hand, there is some current 
support ? for the position that the school is actually an immoral creation 
of society, a violation of the great commandment that says “Thou shalt 
not steal”—for the school, according to the advocate of this complete 
laissez faire view, steals the child from the parent to educate him and 
steals money from one taxpayer to pay for the education of another 
man’s children. 

These extremes, fortunately, are so far afield from rather generally 
accepted ideas about the school that though their existence cannot be 
completely ignored, they can be dismissed for our purpose here as 
representing such a fractional minority of opinion (and that without any 
particular philosophical foundation) that they fall outside of the scope 
of our discussion. 

Much more interesting are two subsidiary questions regarding the 
derivation of social authority over the school, for each of them repre- 
sents a rather widely held position that does contain distinct relevance 
to educational philosophy and numerous variants thereof. 

Does the Nature and Exercise of Social Control Over Education 
Vary With the Kind of Society? The answer to this question would 
appear to be an unqualified “yes,” especially if we view even casually 


1See Ross Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1928). 

2See examples cited in Kenneth H. Hansen, Public Education in Americar 
Society (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956) pp. 54f. 
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the development of schools in any era of history as representing a direct 
outgrowth of the development of a given culture. Primitive societies, 
for example, certainly exercised a control over their educational institu- — 
tions (family, tribe, custom, and taboo) that was very stringent. ‘The 
tenuous character of a primitive society was such that adherence to 
group customs and inculcation of group solidarity was essential to the 
preservation of the culture itself. True, no educational program that 
could be called a “school system” was developed in such societies, nor 
were there any formal legalistic or financial controls. Yet there could 
be no doubt that the kind of control that was exercised even in primitive 
society was a concrete reflection of the kind of society the school served. 

Plato’s Republic suggested a kind of indirect governmental control of 
a proposed school system * that was an inevitable reflection of the kind 
of ideal society that Plato proposed. Only in a society where the king 
is a philosopher and philosophers are kings could the type of societal 
controls suggested by Plato be construed as in any way appropriate. 

Again, it would seem rather obvious that the schools which developed 
during the period of the great influence of the conquered Grecian nation 
on the early schools of Rome reflect the inevitability of societal influence 
on school control. Very briefly, schools of this period in which Greece 
contributed so much to Rome (even though the contribution was made 
as a conquered nation and through purchased and stolen slaves), were 
operated in a manner consistent with the Roman theory of a strongly 
centralized nation which had not only the right but the obligation to 
extend its own influence and to curtail all competing influences. ‘The 
famous Edict of Emporor Justinian, closing all of the “pagan” schools, 
was a clear-cut indication of a Roman belief that the school was 
designed primarily to perpetuate a certain economic, social, and govern- 
mental mode of life. The fact that the ideal of the educated man as 
the “orator,” developed in the Roman schools, continued to be popular 
long after oratory declined as an effective agent in the government 
under the Roman Caesars is nothing more than an indication of the 
common phenomenon of culture lag. ‘That is, the schools do not always 
actually reflect the social aims of the culture which they serve, but they 
are intended and designed to do so; as they become entrenched and 
unresponsive to social change they frequently get out of touch with 
actual social needs. Nevertheless, the intent of the school is to serve as 
a delegated agency of society to carry out the wishes of that society. 


3 Robert Ulich, History of Educational Thought (New York: American Book Co., 
1950), pp. 1-24. 
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Nowhere is this amenability of the school to society more clearly 
seen than in totalitarian schools—whether we use as illustration the 
schools of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, or Communist Russia. ‘The 
school, whether by design or seeming chance, inevitably becomes a 
creature of the society. Insofar as the aims of the society are philosoph- 
ically sound and consistent and tenable, the school can well be made 
to serve these aims. The danger lies, of course, in the correlative 
truth that the aims of the society, especially a totalitarian society, may 
become evil and inimical to the best interest of the society. Further- 
more, social aims may be actually contrary to defensible educational 
aims. ‘This incongruity is seen clearly in the social aim of the Nazis 
to create a superior Aryan race, an aim that is not consistent with any 
generally accepted set of principles of a tenable educational philosophy. 

In our own society (which is popularly denominated a “democracy” 
but which actually is in many ways a very mixed form of social, political, 
and governmental organization), the very fact that the schools are 
publicly supported and publicly controlled makes them inevitably an 
agent of the society, a delegated agent to promote certain social aims. 
This can be illustrated in many ways, but an example or two will 
suffice. 

Since survival of a democracy is predicated on the ability of an 
enlightened citizenary to guide its own destiny through the exercise of 
the franchise and through carrying out the other responsibilities of 
citizenship, the democracy itself must make a sustained effort to see 
that it succeeds, to use Jefferson’s famous phrase, in enlightening the 
minds of the people at large. If there were no need for the ordinary 
man to take part in the affairs of the government, a responsibility that 
carries with it the concomitant obligation of being able to read and 
think and talk and decide intelligently, then a democratic society 
would have no particular concern for insisting that education be not 
only publicly supported and publicly controlled, but universal and 
compulsory as well. 

Or, to use another example, if the welfare of a democracy (or the 
kind of “mixed” democracy that is seemingly appropriate to our 
“mixed” economy) did not require that everybody be able to be a 
participating and sustaining part of the economic system, then extensive 
public education would not be required. If we had a 90% slave and 
10% free society such as existed under the economic system of ancient 
Athens, any attention to making vocational education a fundamental 
part of the public school responsibility would be unnecessary. But 
in a democracy where everybody is expected, in the phrases colloquially 
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used, to shoulder his own load and to pull his share of the weight, it 
is both politically and economically necessary to assign the schools a 
primary responsibility in teaching vocational competence—a function 
just as important in a democracy as teaching civic competence or 
citizenship. 

One further illustration: the contemporary controversy over segrega- 
tion in the South is confusing enough in its own right, but it is espe- 
cially confusing to find the federal government taking a direct part in 
the affairs of school systems, seemingly in the internal affairs of the 
several sovereign states, when by law and custom the federal govern- 
ment has virtually nothing to do with the operation of our national 
educational system. It is often difficult for observers to see that the fed- 
eral government really is not interfering in or trying to exercise any 
control over educational or school matters as such. It is only because 
the problem of segregated schools becomes a social problem that the 
federal government is constitutionally able to invoke a constitutional 
right to interfere in state affairs when they affect the nation. ‘That is, 
there really is no basic federal law at all relating specifically to segre- 
gated or non-segregated schools; it is quite possible that there would 
be no constitutional basis for such a law if one were to be passed by 
the congress. Nevertheless, the schools are conceived in our society to 
be a part of the very fabric of the society itself. This makes them 
not only generally amenable to but immediately subject to federal laws 
which in themselves have nothing to do with schools at all—the laws 
prohibiting discrimination or denial of the rights of a citizen. ‘Thus, 
we find the federal government taking a direct and active part, even 
to the point of armed intervention, in an operation of state government 
that would normally be described as “educational.” ‘The government 
takes this action with the open or tacit consent of a vast majority of 
the people of the country (with, of course, the exception of those who 
have been reared in the cultural pattern of the South). But even 
when the people of the country generally approve this action they 
think of it as being an educational matter when in reality it is basically 
a social problem that is being attacked at a federal level. 

All of the above discussion, admittedly, is quite devoid of—perhaps 
seemingly unrelated to—concern with issues of educational philosophy 
as such. As indicated earlier in this chapter, the view taken toward 
society’s responsibility for social control of the schools is rarely pre- 
dicated on a distinctively philosophical basis, but rather reflects certain 
eclectic and opportunistic social theories. ‘There is, however, a dis- 
cernible philosophic opinion about the relationship between the nature 
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of society and the kind of control that society can exercise over the 
school found in one distinctive philosophic position, that which has 
been identified as perennialism. 

The perennialist, you will recall, is defined as one who believes that 
certain perennial truths in and about education have existed from the 
very beginning and continue to have existence and validity as “first 
principles” which all rght-thinking men will accept. Thus, it is not 
at all inconsistent for the perennialist to suggest that the schools really 
ought to be controlled and operated without any dependence on the na- 
ture of society itself. ‘This is surely a consistent, if not necessarily ac- 
ceptable educational philosophy; for if it is true that education should 
be governed by principle independent of time or place or economic or 
political condition, then certainly society's control over the school 
should be one consonant with the ideals of an ideal society, in no 
way subject to the vagaries or vicissitudes of social, political, and 
economic change. 

Thus, one distinctive educational philosophy can be found which 
decries any relationship between society and its authority, right, or 
custom to carry on the educational process, one position which denies 
that society actually derives its authority from the nature of society 
itself, but suggests rather that the authority is simply one of inherent 
first principles. Perennialism is the only philosophic position readily 
identifiable, however, that would contradict the assumption that the 
authority of society to carry on the educational enterprise is a direct 
derivative of the nature of the society itself. 


II. WHAT PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL UNDERLIES 
A “DEMOCRATIC” SCHOOL SYSTEM? 


If the premise outlined and briefly elaborated in the preceding sec- 
tion is accepted as true—that the authority of society to control the 
school system according to needs of the society is derivative from the 
nature of that society—then it is proper to inquire into the kind of 
governmental control which may legitimately be found in a democracy. 
At this point it is possible to identify some widely accepted principles 
of what we mean by a democratic school system, even though those 
principles are not always consistently held and conscientiously fol- 
lowed. Perhaps even more confusing, these “principles” are not really 
philosophical statements at all, but rather unsupported statements of 
beliefs that have been deeply ingrained in our own culture pattern 
without particular reference to a systematic philosophy. ‘They are prin- 
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ciples that are almost as readily held by a thoroughgoing pragmatist as — 
by a thoroughgoing idealist. ‘They do have one feature in common: 
they tend to be abstract principles that are derived from a traditionally 
idealistic ontology and epistemology, and hence represent also an 
idealistic axiology. But they are nevertheless common among classical 
realists as well (which should not be surprising, since the classical 
realist is, according to some interpretations, an idealist) and by scien- 
tific realists and experimental pragmatists. Thus, though they have 
no actually legitimate philosophical basis consistent with the rest of 
certain educational philosophies, they have become so widely held and 
thoroughly espoused that their presence is a determining factor in 
how a democratic school system is operated. 

“Principles” of democracy. ‘These “principles” (even though they 
may not be true principles in the strict philosophical sense of the term) 
are numerous; a few of them are especially important and readily 
identifiable: 


1. There are certain “self-evident truths” about the nature of man and of 
society which are so universally applicable and so completely obvious 
that they need no explanation or justification; they are extant and 
permanent truths. 

2. “All men are created equal.” There is no recognition that there are 
practical inequalities in the performance or intellectual endowment of 
men—simply a statement that, in ideal, men are all equal and in 
practice they should be treated as equally as humanly possible. 

3. “All men are endowed with certain inalienable rights.” Again, this 
is just a principle that is held to be self-evident, and no philosophic 
justification of this endowment of inalienable rights is necessary. The 
idea is simply accepted as being fundamental in democracy. 

4. “Consent of the governed.” No man may be governed without his 
consent, although if necessary his consent can be imposed and elicited 
by force of law, if that law is democratically proposed, passed, and 
accepted through our elected representatives. Thus, a man may not 
really “consent” to serve in the Army or pay his income tax, but he 
gives his implied consent by being a citizen of the United States. 
This question of what is meant exactly by “consent” is a sticky se- 
mantic problem, but it is practically solved by the kind of rationaliza- 
tion that says mere membership in the society is a form of consent to 
the will of that society. 

5. Members of a democracy have an “obligation” to the government. 
This principle is implied in the previous one, which says that man 
consents to be governed. There is no thoroughgoing philosophical 
exposition of this position understood by most people who accept it. 
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It is just another one of those self-evident truths, that if a person 
belongs to a country by jus soli or jus sanguinis he automatically has a 
deep-seated moral obligation to the government—so deep-seated and 
inevitable that a violation of that obligation is considered a serious 
violation of moral and divine law. 


The general acceptance of these basic principles of democratic gov- 
ernment (which are further extended to include the principle that 
therefore the democracy has a right and obligation to provide and con- 
trol schools) does not really have a very distinctive philosophical basis. 
As suggested in an earlier paragraph in this section, these principles 
find rather universal acceptance, but that does not in any sense guaran- 
tee their validity nor assert their consistency with any given philosophic 
position. It is for this reason that principles regarding democratic 
government are often accepted very enthusiastically and very un- 
critically by proponents of different philosophic beliefs. Idealists, 
realists, and pragmatists join in affrming these principles; and though 
they may interpret them somewhat differently, radicals, liberals, con- 
servatives, and reactionaries all join in giving at least lip service to the 
same principles; and with many stated or implied variations and 
hesitations, such diverse followers of philosophic systems as Platonists, 
Thomists, and disciples of John Dewey all affirm their belief in the 
principles of democratic society. And in afhrming these beliefs, they 
suggest, if not state, that a democratic school system is the direct re- 
sponsibility of a democratic government. 

The above paragraph is not meant to confuse, but is a simple and 
frank statement of the very obvious philosophic fact that acceptance 
of democratic principles does not bind one to any particular view of 
philosophy or of a specific educational philosophy. In general, how- 
ever, the acceptance of these principles, if that acceptance be sincere 
and wholehearted, does tend to commit the believer to a faith in 
metaphysical outlooks regarding humanity and society which can be 
primarily justified only from an idealistic base. 


III. Do PREFERENCE FOR LOCAL CONTROL AND 
PREFERENCE FOR CENTRAL CONTROL REFLECT 
BASICALLY DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHICAL POSITIONS? 


This question can be answered more briefly than the previous one 
because much of the groundwork for the answer has already been laid. 
Once again, those who prefer local and those who fear centralized 
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control of education do so largely on the basis of an eclectic and un- 
critical social theory rather than on the basis of an asserted philosophical 
position. 

This problem of localized versus centralized control of schools is 
more than a philosophical question, of course, because it is one which 
continually intrudes itself into every discussion of the reorganization 
of school districts, the growth of the authority and scope of school ad- 
ministration, and the increasing amount of fiscal responsibility being 
placed at the state and federal levels of educational support. ‘The 
dangers and advantages of centralized control are weighed directly and 
consciously by school board members, educational authorities, and 
ordinary citizens whenever one of these practical questions arises, as it — 
frequently does. 

The underlying question is largely one of how much confidence may 
be placed in a growing hierarchy of educational authority. Some indi- 
cation of the nature of the fundamental beliefs involved can be seen 
from the kinds of arguments used for and against any increase of cen- 
tralized authority. ‘Two notable examples are found in the problems 
of school district reorganization and the perennial question of federal 
aid to education. 

School district reorganization. Those who advocate greater reor- 
ganization of school districts, with the consequent elimination of small 
districts and the gradual deterioration of extremely localized control 
of school affairs, do so largely on the assumption that centralization 
increases educational efhciency. ‘The increase of efficiency may be de- 
scribed largely in terms of a more efficient and effective instructional 
program, or the argument may be given largely in terms of efhciency 
reflected in lowered per-pupil costs, elimination of unnecessary record- 
keeping functions, or reduction of duplication and overlapping programs. 
In any case, those who advocate school district reorganization are most 
likely to argue for the greater efficiency of reorganized or consolidated 
districts as opposed to small, often anachronistic districts more suitable 
to horse-and-buggy days. Even when the arguments for efficiency are 
advanced on the basis of the needs of society and of the educational 
needs of children and youth, the arguments more often than not are 
prefaced with a certain amount of verbal deference to the ideal of 
“efficiency.” 

Those who oppose any increasing centralization of educational au- 
thority through the reorganization of districts and elimination of 
smaller districts usually argue that there is an inherent danger in this 
change, and suggest (if not in the exact words of the great Lord 
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Acton) that authority breeds corruption and absolute authority breeds 
absolute corruption. There is no discernible philosophical basis as 
such for this position, but it reflects an underlying belief that bigness 
in education is just inherently morally bad and usually subject to 
progressive moral corruption. The inconsistency of this position is 
evidenced by the fact that many who believe that big business is efficient 
believe that “big” education is immoral. 

Federal Aid. On the question of federal aid to education, the argu- 
ments usually advanced for increased federal participation in educa- 
tional support are couched largely in terms of “equality.” It is sug- 
gested that a major function of the federal government is to insure 
equality of educational opportunity and more equality in sharing the 
burden of educational costs. 

Those who oppose federal aid to education, on the other hand, com- 
monly maintain that federal aid means federal control and federal 
control is inevitably bad because the “government” cannot be trusted 
to look after the interests of “the people.” ‘This is another instance 
of the widely-held, if not particularly rational, belief that that govern- 
ment is best which governs least. 

Philosophical basis. You will see that it is not at all easy to deter- 
mine any concrete philosophical basis for this variation of opinion 
about centralizing control of the educational enterprise. Generally 
speaking, it might be hypothecated that those who support traditional 
and conservative philosophies tend toward conservatism in other affairs 
of life, including education. Thus the political and social conserva- 
tive who is generally opposed to bigness in any of society’s subsidiary 
units takes this position largely because the growth toward bigness 
represents the change from the familiar, traditional, and presumably 
“tight” method or practice of government. He takes this position 
without any conscious attention to the weighty and difficult problems 
of ontology, epistemology, and axiology. As a matter of fact, if this 
conservative position is philosophical at all, it is only representative of 
an axiological viewpoint fundamentally unrelated to a preceding epis- 
temological viewpoint derived from a consistent ontology. ‘This view 
that bigness is bad, then, is simply a value judgment that reflects a 
generally conservative spirit but does not reflect the outcome of any 
sort of rigorous philosophical thinking. The only other generalization 
that can be safely made is that it is a conservative position generally 
held by those who adhere as a matter of custom or principle to an 
over-all conservatism in philosophy. 

Those who support growing centralization because of practical con- 
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siderations of efficiency usually do so on a somewhat more liberal basis. 
They are likely, therefore, to be persons who also find a generally 
liberal and nonauthoritarian philosophy consonant with their basic be- 
liefs. ‘Therefore, as a generalization—admittedly a somewhat danger- 
ous one—it will be found that the educational conservative will want 
to keep things as they have always been just on principle and the edu- 
cational liberal will be far more experimental in his outlook. As an 
experimentalist, the educational liberal sees that experimentation with 
larger units of educational control and administration and with in- 
creased federal participation in the educational enterprise results in 
schools that are freer, less authoritarian, and generally more consistent 
with his basic beliefs about the needs of children and the needs of 
society than are the schools which must depend on often shortsighted 
and occasionally bigoted local support and local control. 


IV. WHAT PHILOSOPHICAL DIFFERENCES EXIST IN 
CONFLICTING ATTITUDES TOWARDS PRIVATE EDUCATION? 


Private education, as the term is used today, normally refers to schools 
of two sorts, parochial or church-supported and private or independ- 
ently supported. These two types of private education have important 
common features: neither of them is dependent on the public purse 
and neither of them is subject to governmental control except in mat- 
ters directly relating to the health and safety of children—like the 
provision for an annual boiler inspection and periodic fire drills. 

The attitude of American people toward private education has, 
historically, undergone a number of changes. Initially, most education 
was private, at least in the sense that it was not governmentally sup- 
ported. Through the first centuries of our country’s history, public 
support of education was minimal at best, and while there was a recog- 
nized legal obligation for townships and towns and counties to provide 
schools, there was not felt to be any particular obligation to support 
these schools. ‘The gradual acceptance of the idea of public education 
as a public charge came about through a long and torturous develop- 
ment of educational, social, and economic history. It was not until 
the famous Kalamazoo decision of 1867 that the obligation of the 
public to support schools beyond the elementary level was broadly 
recognized. 

Even today, private education is tolerated rather than actively sup- 
ported by most American parents. A vast majority of all students 
attend public schools, with private schools (either parochial or inde- 
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pendent) serving the educational needs of less than about 15% of the 
school population. 

It might be assumed that this attitude of toleration and not-very- 
enthusiastic support of private education on the part of most parents 
whose children are not in the private schools would simply be another 
instance of a cultural outlook not closely dependent on a philosophic 
position. In this case, however, it is possible to distinguish two rather 
distinctly divergent philosophic positions, one which tends to support 
the private school and one which tends to support the public school. 

Parochial Schools. ‘The parochial school is, by its very nature, an 
idealist and somewhat absolutistic school philosophically. Such schools 
are founded and maintained, often at great personal sacrifice on the 
part of both teachers and patrons, for the express purpose of carrying 
out certain educational responsibilities which its supporters feel are not 
met by the public schools. A parochial school, of course, is any school 
supported by a “parish,” be it Roman Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or 
other. ‘This support is given in the form of services, financial con- 
tributions, and direct underwriting of the school’s program with the 
parent’s most precious possession—the education and moral welfare of 
his own child. 

A parochial school is necessarily committed to certain ideals. It is 
also necessarily committed to supporting and inculcating values that 
are conceived to be absolute, unchanging, and compelling. Allegiance 
to these values is a moral compulsion placed upon both the ones who 
operate the school and those who send their children for instruction 
there. Since these values are of an absolute nature, they fall into the 
, category of first principles—principles which are at once self-evident 
’ and independent of all rational explanation, principles which need not 
_ be explained and certainly cannot be argued. 

‘There seems to be no doubt, then, that the parochial school by its 
own type of commitment—and this commitment is undoubtedly ex- 
tremely sincere—represents a kind of educational idealism and absolu- 
tism that supports in general the moral ideals of classical idealism and 
the intellectual ideals of classical realism. In any case, it is almost 
without exception absolutistic in outlook. 

Independent Schools. ‘The nature of the independent school is much 
more difficult to ascertain, because non-church-related private schools 
can be formed for almost any purpose whatsoever. Some of them rep- 
resent a certain ethical or moral viewpoint (and many more of them 
did historically than do today); some of them are simply a revolt 
against the alleged anti-intellectualism or mediocrity of the public 
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schools; some of them are designed to provide badges of social status, 
and at worse exemplify Veblen’s doctrine of conspicuous consumption; 
some of them are in effect reform schools or schools at least for malad- 
justed and unwanted children; and some of them are operated solely 
for pecuniary profit. 

Thus it will be seen that the independent school cannot be readily 
categorized, as can the parochial school, as either idealist or absolutistic. 
The motivation of the founders, operators, and patrons of the private 
school determines its educational philosophy and its educational phi- 
losophy will differ according to the various kinds of school enumerated 
above. 

About the only generalization that can be made is that with the 
exception of the frankly experimental private school, the independent 
schools generally reflect a conservative outlook in moral and social 
matters, though they may often be extremely experimentalist in educa- 
tional matters. ‘Therefore, no valid generalization can be made regard- 
ing the philosophical differences between those who support private 
and those who support public education that will hold in every instance 
or even in general. The exact nature and purpose of the school as 
understood by its supporters and patrons is the only key to the educa- 
tional philosophy which the school represents. 

It might be pointed out in passing that those who advocate a mixed 
type of public-private education—that is, the advantages of private 
independence coupled with the fiscal advantages of governmental sup- 
port—are suggesting a philosophical outlook that is so thoroughly 
eclectic as to appear confused. Ifa private school, for example, wants 
to be accredited by the state so that its high school graduates may be 
accepted by accredited colleges in the region or in the state, it ought 
in all fairness to be willing to meet the standards set for the public 
schools of the state which enjoy the same accreditation. But very fre- 
quently it will be found that private schools want, as a specific in- 
stance, to set their own standards for the professional preparation of 
teachers (which in their view often means that the teachers should not 
have any work in professional education) at the same time that they 
want to be accredited on a basis equal with those schools which have 
agreed to meet certain minimum standards of teacher preparation. 

Furthermore, private schools which desire public support on the 
grounds that they are serving some of the needs of the society are not 
really very consistent in insisting in their independence intellectually 
and academically and at the same time insisting that they have a right 
to money from the public treasury. If they do not believe that the 
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moral, ethical, or academic standards of public schools are acceptable, 
it is not wholly understandable or consistent that they should insist 
that they have a right to public money to support an educational pro- 
gram that is often diametrically opposed to that of the public schools. 

The insistence of many private schools that they are superior to 
public schools because they have more regard for the training of the 
intellect gives one final clue to the basic philosophical difference be- 
tween public and private schools that may sometimes, though not 
always, be evidenced. That indication is that the private schools in 
general take a somewhat more limited and even rigid view of what is 
meant by “training the mind.” They tend (though there are many 
exceptions) to follow a dualistic viewpoint that sets mind and body 
apart, and an epistemological theory that describes learning in terms of 
acquiescence to and acceptance of given facts, using the reason only 
as a media for assuring the acceptance of these ideas and facts by the 
students. ‘Thus the private schools quite frequently (though once 
again it must be cautioned that this is not a completely valid generaliza- 
tion) supports an idealist-rationalist epistemology or learning theory, 
setting their program up in sharp contra-distinction to the more em- 
pirical learning theories of the usual public school. 


V. LAY VERSUS PROFESSIONAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


As has been true of the two preceding areas of discussion, exposition 
and analysis of the philosophical position underlying the question of 
lay versus professional control of education does not need to be so 
extensive now that some of the fundamental issues in social control of 
education have been examined from a philosophical viewpoint. 

Insofar as there are any discernible philosophical positions which are 
expressed in this long-standing and frequently-aired debate about 
whether the laymen or the professional should control the ultimate 
functioning of the educational system, the differences seem to lie pri- 
marily in certain unstructured and unsupported views rather than in 
any systematic philosophical outlook. 

Those who advocate lay control of education contend that the voice 
of the people is more likely to be right than the theory of the expert. 
They have a firm but not wholly supportable belief that the less a 
person is specialized in a field the more likely he is to use general and 
genuine common sense about it. ‘They suspect that the professional 
has all of the disqualifications of the “expert” as he is usually so lightly 
regarded in American society. The expert is supposed to be somehow 
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removed from the ordinary affairs of the common man; he is supposed 
to personify, in education at least, a pseudo-professional rather than a 
true professional status; and above all he is suspected of representing 
narrow, vested interests. 

Of course it can be cogently argued that the “voice of the people” 
which is so much regarded by the advocates of laicity in education is 
often the voice of a controlling social group in the community. It 
may often be the voice of a narrow self-interest of economic, social, or 
socio-economic nature. 

On the other hand, those who advocate more extensive professional 
control of education contend that specialization is an integral part of 
a culture marked by growing emphasis and reliance on technology, and 
that the long history of the increasing division of labor has indicated 
tather conclusively that the ends of society are best served when each 
specialist is free to operate within the area of his professional com- 
petence. They argue further that experience has shown with reason- 
able conclusiveness that the old idea that the less a person knew about 
a subject the less likely he was to do something stupid is really not very 
well proved out in human experience. 

Search for some distinctively philosophical difference on this peren- 
nial question of lay versus professional control of education does not 
reveal the systematic construction of two neatly opposed philosophies 
which we would like to find. Especially is it difficult to find a distin- 
guishing pattern of ontological, epistemological, and axiological views 
that can be ascribed to the pro-lay or the pro-professional advocates in 
the control of education. 

The divergence in viewpoints seems to result primarily from a dif- 
ference in concepts of the nature and role of authority in the democratic 
society. On the one hand, representing a somewhat more conservative 
position generally, there are those who believe that the less expertness 
the better and that the closer the necessary authority is kept to the 
grass roots the more likely it is to be exercised wisely. Such persons 
tend to support, then, the status quo, as might be expected of con- 
servatives. ‘They insist, for example, that the school superintendent 
should check every item of the details of administration with the board 
and get a vote on every educational matter, and that the curriculum 
and methods of the school should be determined not on the basis of 
the best educational research and experimentation but on the basis 
of what the public is satisfied with, comfortable with, desirous of 
having in their schools. 

Those who place more faith, however, in professional control of 
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education tend to take a rather completely different outlook. They 
are suspicious of authority invested in local lay boards of education 
and believe that board action is often an expression of vested interest. 
They would advocate that the actual administration of the school 
ought to be left to an appointed superintendent, who operates under 
broad board of education policies, and that the matters of organiza- 
tion, scope, and sequence in curriculum and the choice of methods 
should be left to those professionally trained people who have the 
advantage of knowing the latest experimental research in education. 
Thus, wittingly or unwittingly, those who advocate more professional 
control of education as opposed to uninformed lay control identify 
themselves with a basically experimentalist outlook. 

Educational philosophies, then, do not enter very directly into this 
issue of social control of the school, but underlie in various subtle 
and almost indistinguishable ways the two basic outlooks represented: 
one which is suspicious of the expert and trusting of the layman, 
largely because this has been an historically acceptable conservative 
position; and the other, somewhat suspicious of the layman and given 
to a great deal of regard for the expert because the professional expert 
is thought to have the weight of experimentation rather than the 
deadweight of tradition on his side. 


VI. THE SCHOOL AS A CONTROLLING AGENCY OF SOCIETY 


The last of the questions raised in this chapter regarding the school 
and social control is really the most fundamental. Does society de- 
termine what the school should be, and the school then simply fol- 
low the dictates of society? ‘This is as it has always been in the de- 
velopment of educational systems as delegated agencies of social 
control. Kandel, in his comprehensive study of comparative educa- 
tional systems throughout the world, was led to remark that the 
society always leads and the school always follows. 

But a contrary viewpoint is finding increasing, if not yet widespread, 
expression in our own country at least. That is the view that the 
school ought to be a positive force for social leadership, never to be 
content merely to reflect social change, often with a considerable pe- 
tiod of culture lag involved. Those who advocate that the schools 
should take leadership in educational matters point out patiently, but 
with only partially-restrained annoyance, that research studies continue 
to show that there is a twenty-five to fifty-year lag between the time 
some educational innovation is proved successful and its general adop- 
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tion into the life and work of the school. They suggest, therefore, 
that the school should become actually a leader or a “reconstructor’ 
of society, and the educator a “social engineer” who blueprints and 
brings about these changes. Although the overt supporters of this 
view are not very many in numerical proportion to the more con- 
servative believers in the school as a follower of society, the force and 
impact of their rather compelling arguments have made the question 
a real issue in American education.* 

In general, persons who argue that the school should always reflect 
society, rather than attempting to emerge as a leader of social change, 
accept a theory of reality which includes the assumption that society 
is an essentially fiat creation. The society exists, and it exists because 
it is a reflection of the basic nature of things, the basic orderly and 
law-abiding universe itself. ‘This is an ontology hospitable both to the 
idealist and realist positions and generally accepted by them. In such 
a fixed or relatively fixed society, it becomes a function of the school 
to pass on the accumulated knowledge of the race through a process 
which—while not denying the value of experience or experimentation— 
tends to concentrate much more on and give much more weight to 
learning through hearing and accepting. ‘Those who advocate that 
the school should continue to be a reflection of society start with an 
epistemology and an ontology which leads them to an axiological posi- 
tion that from their viewpoint is quite unarguable: The highest value 
of the school is to support the society which has proved itself through 
the ages as being satisfactory in upholding the values which it repre- 
sents and cherishes. 

Those few but vocal persons who advocate using the school to build 
a new social order start out from the pragmatic premise that the only 
way to keep up with an everchanging world is to keep ahead of it. 
They contend that the very nature of society is that of a growing 
organic unity, rather than a fixed creation. ‘They assert further that 
the best way of knowing is to experiment and find out, remarking that 
it is obvious that the school is the one agency of society that should 
be distinctly and uniformly devoted to the processes of free inquiry 
and experimentation. Thus they take a view that is to them con- 
sistent ontologically and epistemologically when they argue that the 
highest value in a society is planned change. 

It would appear on the surface that the advocate of the school as 


4See books by Counts, Rugg, and Brameld in suggested readings at close of 
chapter. 

5 For more detailed explanation of this viewpoint, see again Counts, Rugg, and 
Brameld. 
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a reflector of society represents a wholly conservative position, and the 
advocate of the school as a leader of society would reflect a liberal posi- 
tion. It so happens, however, that the “social engineering” theorists 
who advocate the use of the school to change society or to bring about 
a thorough-going refashioning of the social order often themselves end 
up by becoming quite rigid in their pronouncements. They come out 
with a rather absolutistic view that there is only one way to change 
society according to the needs of the society; that is by planned engi- 
neering of change through the work of qualified social engineers. 
Though they are obviously somewhat embarrassed by the direction 
which the argument takes, they are forced to admit that they believe 
so strongly in this reconstructed social order that they will use if 
necessary both strategy and power to bring it about and that in the 
last analysis all respectable people will have to conform to the new 
social order if the plan is to be effective.® 

Thus it will be seen that while the viewpoint that suggests the 
school should be primarily a reflector of the social order is admittedly 
somewhat conservative and authoritarian, and tends to support more 
conservative educational philosophies, the viewpoint that the school 
should reconstruct society becomes a form of neoauthoritarianism, 
often without its advocates being fully aware of this emphasis. 


6~ Suggested Readings 
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pretation of the relation between education and democracy as a set of 
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W. Anderson, Social Foundations of Education. New York: The Dry- 
den Press, 1956. “The Democratic Tradition,” Chapter 8, contains 
significant selections representing different viewpoints regarding the mean- 
ing of democracy. Chapter 13, “The Social Control of the School,” is 
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Education and Social Problems 


THE ENGAGING suggestion is sometimes made that educational philoso- 
phy ought to concern itself solely with education, leaving matters of 
politics and religion, economics and sociology, and all related but edu- 
cationally peripheral areas to the perview of their separate disciplines. 
The problems of the educational philosopher would, assuredly, be much 
simpler if education could be considered apart from the social problems 
of a given era. If it were possible, as has been suggested, that the 
school could divorce itself entirely from social issues of the day and 
devote its time and energies solely to serving the educational needs of 
individuals and communities as such, then education itself would be 
a much simpler task. 

This suggestion that education ought to be properly compartmen- 
talized from current social issues, no matter how important they might 
be in their own right, has had a long history of support. Although the 
schools of ancient Greece were from time to time quite politically ac- 
tive, or at least identified in their program and training with political 
problems, it was not the essential concern of these schools to become 
involved in the current problems of Athens. These schools, with vary- 
ing degrees of interest and success in different eras, sought quite prop- 
erly to train people to become citizens of Athens, but the problems of 
the citizens of Athens were not the direct concern of the school. 
Likewise, as mentioned in the previous chapter, the Roman schools in 
their period of greatest influence had as one of their chief goals the 
training of the orator, on the assumption that the person so trained 
would become an effective member of the Roman governing society. 
But because oratory became a stilted and ineffectual method of dealing 
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with the real issues of the time, the educational ideal of the orator be- 
came unrelated to the actual problems faced by the citizens of Rome. 
In another later era of the development of educational thought, the 
Medieval schools did what they thought was their best to meet the 
needs of the students they enrolled, but these needs were conceived to 
be spiritual and intellectual, rather than of temporal and practical 
nature. ‘Therefore, Medieval schools, whether cathedral, monastic, 
chivalric, or guild schools were not really concerned with the most 
pressing social issues of the time. 

Nor was it in long-past historical times only that the schools have 
sometimes as a matter of philosophy and practice chosen to divorce 
themselves directly from the social issues of their time. John Henry, 
Cardinal Newman, maintained that certain practical subjects were use- 
ful studies, but that the job of the school—the liberal college at least— 
was specifically not that of concerning itself with worldly affairs. He 
suggested that the more a subject deserves to be called useful, the less 
it deserves the appellation liberal. He divorced the life of the intellect 
from the affairs of the world so sharply as to suggest further that it was 
quite all nght for a person to study, if he wished, how to become an 
architect, but that this study was not true university education. Study- 
ing geometry for its own sake, Newman said, is a noble intellectual 
effort; but when geometry is studied in order to know how to build 
better or more beautiful buildings, geometry has been debased to the 
mere craft of a wheelwright! 

In recent years, Chancellor Hutchins of Chicago has been in the 
forefront of the group which is outspoken in its criticism of the con- 
temporary error of confusing the basic aim of the school—intellectual 
training—with the problems of society. Although Hutchins personally 
has for several decades exhibited a deep concern with the relationship 
between the affairs of an institution of higher learning and social needs 
and problems, in theory at least he rejects the primacy of this relation- 
ship. At one point he suggests that the schools may wisely “leave ex- 
perience to life” and set about their job of intellectual training. This 
statement advocates a very conscious divorcement of the schools from 
experience, since experience belongs to life and the schools are not 
interested in life in general but only in the life of the intellect. 


6~_ Educational Dualism 


It will be at once seen that this belief that the job of the schools is 
cultivation of the intellect, and not concern in or involvement with 
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the affairs of society, is a form of educational dualism that is in turn 
based upon a philosophic dualism. The exact bases of this dualistic 
outlook will vary, depending upon the precise shade of philosophical 
position involved, but the dualism can be quite readily and accurately 
discerned, whatever specific form it may take. 

The basic philosophical outlook of this separatist position with re- 
spect to education and problems of society falls into a readily under- 
standable pattern. 

Ontologically, this view holds that there are two distinct kinds of 
reality. One is the reality of the world of mind and spirit; it is this 
world that is of a higher order and more appropriate to the concern 
of the school. The other kind of reality is the reality of the temporal 
world of things and mundane affairs and, unfortunately, the baser 
bodily aspects of man’s makeup. It is this second or worldly kind of 
reality, of a lesser and less valuable order, that should be unhesitatingly 
divorced from the work of the school. 

This does not mean that educators who hold to a philosophic dual- 
ism ontologically are not personally concerned with the affairs of men 
in a temporal and worldly sense. ‘They believe, however, that these 
affairs, though they may well be of tremendous importance to the 
welfare of mankind, are not the concern of the school, and do not fall 
within the operational scope of an institution devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect. 

Epistemologically, this dualistic view holds that man learns pri- 
marily by gaining direct access to truth either through mystical insight 
(a traditionally idealistic view) or else by the operation of human 
reason under the laws of the universe (a traditionally realistic view). 
Thus, reason and/or insight are the sole reliable guides to truth, sole 
ways of knowing, and sole ways of validating knowledge. 

Since knowledge—important and fundamentally useful knowledge— 
is therefore not dependent on experience as an instrument, there is no 
logical or practical reason why the school, in their view, should concern 
itself with the ordinary experiences of men. Once again, these experi- 
ences may be in themselves tremendously important to man, but since 
they are not either the way to truth, the test of truth, or the means of 
validating knowledge-to-be-had, they cannot be considered of primary 
significance to the school. 

Furthermore, since human experience as such (except when it is 
either rational or mystical experience) is not important epistemologi- 
cally, the concerns of ordinary human experience as manifested in the 
problems of society are not in themselves of particular educational 
importance. 
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Axiologically, the dualistic educational position which suggests that 
the school ought to divorce itself from concern with social problems 
reflects a value judgment that is quite complex, but which can legiti- 
mately be reduced to a single expression here. This dualistic position 
holds again that there are two major sets of values, one eternal and the 
other temporal. Since by the very nature of things values are ulti- 
mately divided into those which have eternal worth (primarily the 
values of the spirit and the mind) and those which have only temporal 
worth (those associated with man’s ordinary day-by-day living and his 
physical comfort and welfare), the school must, in its own value sys- 
tem, reflect this natural dichotomy. 

For the school to concern itself with current social problems, then, 
would be not only an ontological and epistemological but an axiological 
error. If the real purpose of the school is the cultivation of the intellect 
in order that man may concern himself with values of eternal worth 
(and in some philosophies, find his highest realization in achieving his 
ultimate life in a transcendental world) it would not be wise or neces- 
sary—or even moral—for the school to confuse itself and its students by 
getting involved in contemporary social problems. 


6~2 Difficulties Inherent in Educational Dualism 


Without attempting to refute the position described above, it may 
nevertheless be said that certain inherent difficulties in holding to this 
position can be readily found. One is that no matter how hard the 
educational philosopher tries to divorce himself from concern with 
worldly affairs, he is, even in the dualistic view, so much involved in— 
perhaps inhibited or weakened by—his very humanness that he cannot 
thoroughly dissociate one part of his nature (mental and spiritual) 
from the other part of his nature (temporal and material). ‘There- 
fore, matters of a distinctly nonspiritual and nonintellectual nature con- 
tinue to force their way into his consideration of educational matters. 

Moreover, the schools themselves, because they are supported and 
_ controlled by the public (or, in the case of private schools, by a seg- 
ment of that public) and deal with representatives drawn from the 
ranks of ordinary persons concerned with the ordinary affairs of life, 
are directly involved in society whether they want to be or not. 

To these difficulties are added a third: That evidence continues to 
pile up from reputable scientific sources that man is not a dual crea- 
ture, but a unitary organic whole. As is true in most other matters 
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which the philosopher considers, evidence from essentially nonphilo- 
sophic—i.e. scientific—sources must be considered as part of the frame- 
work of a philosophic position. In fact, such evidence becomes more 
than a framework; it becomes a determiner as the weight of that scien- 
tific evidence increases and its validity is more fully tested. 

For these and perhaps many other reasons, then, the dualistic posi- 
tion that once prevailed, separating the school from social problems, is 
becoming much less common and much less tenable. Yet it persists 
strongly enough so that it is a real factor in the planning and operation 
of school programs whether considered from the standpoint of a teacher, 
an administrator, or a layman. Since dualism is an important factor of 
both philosophic and practical consequence, it needs some examination 
and comparison with other philosophic viewpoints. 


6~— The Empirical-Pragmatic Viewpoint 


A philosophical position sharply opposed to the older dichotomies 
and dualisms that set the school apart from its society is that of the 
empiricist or pragmatist, often called somewhat loosely the “progressive” 
in education. 

The empirical-pragmatic outlook plunges the school by choice di- 
rectly into the midst of social problems. The very nature of the 
philosophy founded on pragmatic principles is such that no other 
course could be taken. The pragmatist would go so far as to assert 
that no educational philosophy that amounts to anything is possible 
that doesn’t start and end in the problems of society—problems of 
which education is only one. 

While no particular tenet of the pragmatism which underlies much 
of modern education can be traced solely to a single person, much of 
this viewpoint stems from the outlook and commonsense teachings 
of William James. You may recall that one of James’s great con- 
tributions to the advancing of modern thought and giving it a sense of 
direction was to point out that we think and know most intelligently, 
and value most wisely, when we are, to use his happy phrase, “in the 
thick of things.” It is precisely this concern with education as being 
at its best when it is directly in the thick of things that distinguishes. 
the organismic position of the pragmatist from the dualistic view of 
other educational philosophies. 

This position may be explained in philosophical terms a little more 
readily than can some of the rather vague viewpoints or feelings that 
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characterize the educational pragmatist in general. For once, there is 
a rather understandable use of the reality-knowledge-value triad which 
gives a fairly consistent background for the pragmatic educational out- 
look. Despite the fact that the pragmatist has been somewhat unfeel- 
ingly described as the philosopher who has the theory that there can 
be no theory, a reasonable theoretical justification for the educational 
pragmatist’s position regarding education and social problems can be 
discerned. 

Ontologically, the pragmatist in education would hold that the great 
reality is human experience itself. He would not be so brash as to say 
that this is the only reality or the only possible reality; he would 
simply say that experience is what is most real. 

Epistemologically, it would follow that if experience is the great 
reality, then experience becomes also the best way to knowledge and 
the most realiable means of validating truth. This may not be the 
only way, but it’s the best way human beings have—to use their own 
experience to check what is and can be known, and to use that experi- 
ence as an instrument for gaining further knowledge. 

Axiologically, the pragmatist holds that the highest known value is 
the democratic human experience of living as a person in a community 
of persons. This, again, may not be the only good; it is simply the 
highest good we now know. 

It will be seen, as has been indicated in previous chapters, that the 
pragmatic emphasis on human experience as being the great reality, the 
most consistent and valuable road to knowledge, and the highest 
known value in and of itself, disclaims any metaphysical, mystical, or 
authoritarian basis. Actually, as soon as one reality, way to knowledge, 
or value is preferred above others for reasons which cannot be put in 
entirely experimential terms, a metaphysical position does develop. 
The belief, for example, that of all kinds of human experience, shared 
democratic experience is the most valuable is in itself a transcendental 
outlook, in that such a judgment transcends any experientially verifi- 
able basis. 

Even though the pragmatic viewpoint about experience denies with 
some self-assurance any mystical or authoritarian tendencies and even 
though that denial itself might be subject to question, one outcome is 
obvious: ‘This viewpoint precludes any impersonal detachment from 
the social concerns of education. ‘The experiential base on which this 
whole viewpoint stands is a compelling argument for asserting that the 
school cannot divorce itself from social problems, since problems of 
education are problems of human experience and hence knowable and 
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understandable only in terms of the society of which that experience 
is an integral part. 


6~~ Social Unrest—Symptoms and Causes 


In Chapter Three we discussed briefly some of the problems that 
face the last half of the twentieth century, problems which, if not 
unique, are at least sufficiently different from those of other eras to 
suggest that a new philosophic outlook must be found to treat them 
adequately. If we accept as an operating hypothesis—without bring- 
ing ourselves now to any final commitment—the belief that education 
is intimately related to social problems, then it becomes necessary to 
explore some of these problems if we can reasonably expect to find a 
philosophy applicable to contemporary American education. 

Only a few of these problems of social unrest, considered either from 
the standpoint of symptoms or causes, can be suggested here. None 
of them demands detailed analysis, but several should be looked at so 
we can see more clearly how educational philosophy affects and is af- 
fected by the current social problems in the areas of social unrest. 


I. Our CRISIS-CULTURE 


Our present age has been described by one writer? as a “crisis cul- 
ture,” and even more strongly as a “schizophrenic” age. It is probable 
that any age seems critical and crucial to those who dwell in it. Very 
possibly, prehistoric cave man felt that he was living in the most critical 
and dangerous of all times. He was faced by constant threats: famine, 
death at the hands of wild animals, the loss of his carefully guarded 
cave fire, or the threat of catastrophic destruction by the raging fires 
caused by a chance stroke of lightning. He must have lived constantly 
in a culture that seemed to him both physically and psychologically 
threatening. 

When the Dark Ages slowly brightened with the dawn the “modern” 
changes of the Middle Ages, such social changes as the gradual decline 
of feudalism must have seemed to make that age extremely “critical” 
to its denizens. The feudal lord saw the very foundations of society 
and life as he knew them crumbling away, with more and more power 


1 Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective (New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1955), Chapter 3. 
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passing into the hands of centralized monarchies and even into the 
more dangerous grasp of his former serfs. And these feudal serfs and 
vassels, while rejoicing in their new gains of power, must have felt 
somewhat threatened by the loss of the older security they had earlier 
known. 

In the social upheavals which accompanied some aspects of the 
modern industrial revolution, it is not surprising in retrospect to see how 
threatened the hand workers felt by the new machines and how crucial 
their age must have seemed to them. You may recall Ernst Toller’s 
Machine Wreckers, a moving drama which portrays the wholly under- 
standable but completely futile reaction of these workers habituated to 
a different economy as they fought a delaying action against the new 
era by angrily wrecking the machines that were robbing them of their 
livelihood. 

So today, with the grim forcasts that automation will deprive many 
people of their means of livelihood, with threats of runaway inflation, 
with worries about international tension, with constant reminders of 
the disturbing incidence of juvenile delinquency—with all of these 
critical and crucial problems facing our society, once again we are told 
that we are living in a crisis culture. ‘The pessimist calls this age so 
confused in its values and its aims, so ambivalent in its desires, that 
this confusion and ambivalence amount to a form of cultural schizo- 
phrenia. Once again, then, our age—like any other—seems especially 
critical to those who live in it. 

It is no surprise to find educational leaders today who suggest in all 
seriousness that since this is a most crucial of all crucial ages, that since 
the problems we face are so difficult and perhaps ultimately insuperable, 
the only possible solution is to rely on the secure foundations of educa- 
tional philosophies and educational goals that have “stood the test of 
time.” ‘This conservative position shades from a mild desire to hold 
on to that which is good to an extreme reactionary or regressive posi- 
tion which suggests that we ought to go back in our school system to 
the values of an earlier era and make those the one sure foundation on 
which both educational system and personal and social life can be built 
and sustained. 

Thus, even in an attempt to divorce the schools from an age that 
seems so threatening, the aim of the school becomes determined by 
this constellation of social problems. In trying to ignore or dissociate 
itself from the problems of contemporary society, just because they 
are so awesome, the school or educational system which tries to rely 
on the security offered by the educational philosophy of an earlier era 
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is reacting directly to our own era—or more propertly, reacting against it. 
Thus, in its desire not to be influenced by social problems, the educa- 
tional system inescapably reflects these problems in setting up its aims, 
goals, and programs. 


II. PuysicAL FEAR OF WAR AND DESTRUCTION 


Much of the great and deepseated social unrest of our time comes 
ultimately from a physical fear that any war today (and many people 
believe that some sort of war is inevitable) will result in destruction 
not just of civilization as we know it but of human life itself. This is 
a thought that comes to man not only late at night in gloomy moments 
of insomnia after a long hard day at the office; it is a constant topic of 
conversation among reasonably well-adjusted and well-balanced people 
and even a matter of real concern to children so young that we would 
think they were too immature to bother their pretty heads with such 
portentous problems. 

Out of this physical fear of war and destruction come many of the 
fears of youth that create problems for the schools—problems of disci- 
pline, problems of seeing sense and purpose in the school curriculum as 
it now exists, and problems of making long-range vocational decisions. 

Thus the schools again cannot escape the social problems of their 
time, because no matter how seriously we enjoin youth to forget the 
affairs of the world and to concentrate on the joys and problems of be- 
coming educated adults, no matter how much we tell them not to 
worry about later life but to concentrate on the things we teach them 
now because they will be good for them sometime—despite all of these 
paternal admonitions to youth to let the school system figure out what’s 
best for them and to stop worrying, the children and youth keep on 
being disturbed. And this disturbance shows up in the way they be- 
have in and out of school, the way they react to adult authority, and 
in the manner in which they find it difficult to plan for their future. 

This feeling of futility on the part of many youth is of course but a 
reflection of what they see in their parents and other adults around 
them. ‘The reassurances with which we try to dissipate these fears— 
just do what you're told in school, be a good boy, and things will work 
out all right—are an ineffective form of educational escapism which 
reflects a desire to have the school substitute for life rather than being 
a part of life itself. 

So once again we see that even though the school wants not to be 
concerned with the current problems of society, the social unrest caused 
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by a physical fear of war and destruction becomes a basic educational 
problem, one which cannot be solved by the palliative admonition to 
find escape in school work and forget the problems of the world. 


III. BREAKDOWN OF CASTE-CLASS BARRIERS 


The “rising tide of color,” as it has been called, was mentioned as 
one of the major problems facing the modern world (see Chapter 3). 
As a practical educational concern, this problem of the breakdown of 
barriers of caste and class has come to sharp focus in the contemporary 
problem of segregation and desegregation. ‘This is not the place to 
argue the legal, social, and moral necessities of giving every student, 
regardless of his cultural or racial background, a fair chance at educa- 
tion, without any kind of discrimination either expressed or implied. 
It will suffice here to indicate that the pressures of segregation as a 
socio-political problem have immediate and direct bearing on the pro- 
gram of education. Not only are thousands and tens of thousands of 
youth deprived of educational opportunity as long as this crisis remains 
unresolved by the adults of the country; tens of thousands of others are 
affected in their educational work (for the moment discounting any 
long-range psychological or sociological factors) as long as the crisis 
remains unsolved. 

But segregation is only a part of this educational problem of the 
breakdown of the caste-class barriers. As our public schools become 
more and more committed to the idea that everyone should have an 
equal right to and an equal opportunity for education, other kinds of 
barriers not involving racial or ethnic groups are being gradually dis- 
solved or surmounted. More and more, it is hoped, children of long 
despised religious or socio-economic minorities are coming to have their 
full place in the school. No consistent educational philosophy, of 
whatever historical antecedent or current strength of support, would 
deny that this breakdown of caste-class barriers is a healthy develop- 
ment for our schools and our society. It is not our purpose here to try 
to draw fine distinctions regarding conflicting philosophical proposals 
for the manner in which this social revolution (or evolution) should be 
conducted. ‘The important consideration is that as long as there is 
this social problem, which we hope and believe is being solved, the 
schools are inherently involved in it. So once again the idea that the 
schools can leave experience to life and set about their job of intel- 
lectual training is extremely difficult to support in our own era. 
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IV. THE CURSE OF CONFORMITY 


One of the disturbing social problems of our time is the seeming dis- 
appearance of individualism. Whether this phenomena is described as 
the emergence of the “organization man” as our American ideal, the 
sad disrepute into which the intellect has fallen, or the “decline of 
greatness’ —however described, this is a social problem of some mag- 
nitude. 

The interesting feature of this problem is not its cause or cure as a 
social problem, but rather the various prescriptions that persons hold- 
ing different educational views suggest for its cure. One of these 
prescriptions is in effect homeopathic. (Technically, this means fight- 
ing a disease with antibodies of the same disease; colloquially, it means 
drinking a hair of the dog that bit you!) The suggetsion is that we 
remove the curse of conformity by insisting on more conformity. 

Prescriptive curriculum. Since one of the most obvious illustrations 
of the curse of conformity is decline in respect shown for the life of 
the intellect, it is suggested by perennialist educational philosophers 
that the cure is to get more respect for the intellect (and hence, presum- 
ably, less regard for conformity to the mores of the herd) by prescrib- 
ing all subjects for everybody. ‘The prescriptive curriculum for peren- 
nialists asserts, in the words of one of their leaders, that the college 
(they say very little about elementary and high schools) is a kind of a 
hospital which cures a disease of individualism at the same time it 
makes the person more individual.2_ This paradoxical goal is to be ac- 
complished by not letting anybody elect his courses, because this makes 
him too individualistic, but by prescribing his entire four years of col- 
lege so that everybody has the same kind of education. As a result, 
through some strange alchemy of the development of the intellect, the 
person emerges an uncommon man rather than a common man even 
though he has had an intellectual diet of strictly common learnings. 

This all sounds rather complicated, and it is. But a careful analysis 
of the prescriptive curriculum of the perennialist, and the only slightly 
less prescriptive curriculum of all thorough-going conservatives in edu- 
cation, shows that this paradoxical viewpoint occurs constantly. ‘The 
way to remove the curse of conformity to the mores of our present 
democratically-leveled society is to give the same kind of high-class intel- 


2 Stringfellow Barr, “John Doe Goes to College,” Progressive Education, January, 
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lectual education to everybody, with the result that people will not be 
conformists but will become individual members sharing a common 
humanity. Difficult, isn’t it? 

Criticism of life adjustment education. Another suggestion for re- 
moving the curse of conformity and halting the decline of greatness in 
our culture through the educational system is found in the proposal 
that we abandon anything that might be called “life adjustment” edu- 
cation. ‘This broad term, which is really not very meaningful either as 
used by its proponents or its critics, originally intended to suggest that 
one of the basic jobs of the school was to teach people how to adjust 
to the demands of life. Even though this seems like a worthy aim, the 
term “adjustment” is at once too loose to specify directly what the 
school was supposed to do, at the same time that it unfortunately im- 
plies unthinking conformity to the mores of the culture or the pressures 
of the group. 

In opposing-life-adjustment education, some educators have sug- 
gested that the school should place more stress on developing the indi- 
vidual intellect and the individual capacity for doing things and accom- 
plishing objectives independently. Thus, they are opposed to much 
of modern or progressive education which has stressed social interde- 
pendence and the development of the person as a group member. 
Likewise, they are in opposition to any educational program that em- 
phasizes group dynamics, the group process, or the imposition of disci- 
pline through group pressures. Moreover, they are opposed to grading 
in terms of the performance of the group (usually somewhat inac- 
curately thought of as grading according to the normal curve); they are 
opposed to teacher-pupil planning, with its emphasis on group deter- 
mination of aims and procedures; they are opposed to grouping for 
instructional purposes because this too implies that it is the group rather 
than the individual that is held paramount in education. 

It may be seen that this rather wholesale opposition to many of the 
important emphases of the educational program which finds much of 
its support in the progressive position does not necessarily reflect actual 
operating disapproval of everything that is done in the modern school. 
Rather, it seems to reflect a general disposition to suspect that anything 
in the school program that has reference to the group rather than the 
individual is part of a misguided effort to make everybody adjust and 
conform to the group. Such opposition is seen, therefore, not so much 
as a distinct philosophical position that can be neatly outlined in 
philosophical terms as it is a generic suspicion of conformity. The 
paradoxical aspect of this “nonconformity” position is that it is usually 
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promulgated by the more culturally conservative segment of educa- 
tional philosophers. It would seem to be an ultimate expression of a 
belief that is essentially dualistic, as explained earlier in this chapter. 
This position suggests that the individual is really an entity in his own 
right, to be encouraged and developed and educated to his highest 
potential without any more involvement in the group or in the needs 
and problems of society than is absolutely necessary to reach culturally- 
acceptable educational goals. ‘The position is indeed paradoxical, for 
it is at once opposed to conformity, insofar as adjustment to and with 
the group may be construed as a species of conformity; at the same 
time, it supports an educational program that is older, more estab- 
lished, and generally more conservative and conformist in nature. 

Uniformity through centralization. Still another educational view- 
point that reflects a strong dislike for conformity in education, believ- 
ing that such conformity will produce the typical “organization man” 
and hasten the decline of individual greatness, is found in another 
group of critics of education who fear any fiscal or organizational uni- 
formity for the public schools. They are the foes of school district 
reorganization, increased centralization of school authority, and in- 
creased levels of state and federal financial support of education. 
Their continual cry (and we may assume for the moment that it is 
both an urgent and a sincere one) is that any centralization of ad- 
ministrative or financial authority in the schools will lead to a degree of 
educational uniformity which will in turn result in the production of 
robot-like automatons unable to think for themselves. If administra- 
tive and fiscal practices of the school system are centralized, it is 
argued, so will be the curriculum and teaching methods, with the re- 
sult that the schools will turn out only a uniform product which is 
the same everywhere, just as increasing centralization in business and 
industry has resulted in uniformity of product in those areas. 

The fear that our educational system may lead to too much con- 
formity and too little individuality is a very real problem of social 
unrest and dissatisfaction today. The precise philosophical issues or 
viewpoints that lead to the belief that the schools should or should not 
engage in certain practices because of the danger of conformity are not 
very clearly stated and not at all easy to identify. Philosophical sys- 
tem does not seem to underlie difference of opinion in this area, except 
that general philosophical conservatism tends to support general social 
conservatism, and a philosophically dualistic position tends to want to 
keep and support not only an educational but a social dualism. ‘That 
is, one dualism leads to another and those who advocate a dualistic 
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mind-body view are prone to advocate also a dualistic school-society 
view. ‘Therefore, proponents of this dualism like to keep the school 
as far removed from society as possible—removed into the realm of the 
spirit and the intellect, and divorced from the more mundane affairs 
of life. 

Whatever viewpoint is taken, and for whatever reasons it may be 
taken, it is once again clear that social problems such as the alleged 
curse of conformity immediately have educational implications. It is 
likewise clear that educational problems in the area of increasing or 
decreasing conformity have immediate implications for the society as 
well as for the educational system. 


V. ECONOMIC STRIFE 


The economic well-being of a nation seems to be only inversely 
related to its educational well-being. Over long periods of history, 
schools have faced curtailment of financial support almost inevitably 
in times of recession or depression. But in good times, economically, 
they have not achieved an increase in level of support commensurate 
with the general increase in the economic well-being of the community 
or the country. Thus, schools suffer when the economic system of the 
country is suffering but they do not prosper in direct proportion to 
general economic prosperity. 

In addition to this simple (if not very heartening) reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the economy and the level of school support, there 
are a number of other interesting relationships between the social 
problems that we label “economic” and educational problems as such. 

Even though we live in a time when nothing seems to hurt our econ- 
omy seriously, economic problems are always the source of constant 
social unrest. Our gross national product continues to rise to un- 
precedented figures despite international tension and_ technological 
revolution. ‘The predicted future of the total output of our economic 
system is now rather widely conceded to be without any automatic or 
artificial limit. In brief, times are generally good and seem destined 
to remain that way, despite minor ups and downs in the economic 
system. Nevertheless, there is constant worry that somehow the edu- 
cational system and the economic system are not very well correlated, 
and not just in matters of direct financial support of schools. There 
is a basic social problem involved in the fact that even though our 
economic system is at least superficially healthy, we still have not 
solved such grievious problems as the disputes between labor and man- 
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agement, the production and disposition of farm surpluses, the relation- 
ship government and business should have in a “partnership” develop- 
ment of our natural resources, and the inequities of job opportunity 
that still result in our having distinct socio-economic groupings in this 
country of abundance. 

Obviously, the school is not the only factor in such economic prob- 
lems, but it is certainly concerned with these problems since they 
affect the same people that the school affects and since the goals of 
education are always expressed partly in terms of the economic well- 
being of the members of the community the school serves. Three 
possible relationships to the economic system have been proposed for 
the school and all of them are to some extent followed. 

The extreme conservative in education who sees the great reality of 
all realities in the world of idea, mind, and spirit, suggests frankly that 
the school ignore the petty and mundane and material problems of 
economics and concentrate solely on its intellectual task. 

A more nearly middle-of-the-road educational position would sug- 
gest that the school have the same concern with economic problems 
as it has with any other problems of human knowledge or human 
welfare. It should study these problems rationally and/or experien- 
tially, involving the student either in an intellectual consideration of 
the problem of economics or in direct experiences with minor economic 
problems (such as might be represented in running a school store) so 
that enough knowledge of economics may be obtained to enable the 
student to take his place as a productive member of society. 

You will note that this general position which could be described as 
a middle of the road educational concern with economics is supported 
in different degrees and with different emphases by both the con- 
servative and the quite liberal educational philosophers. In each case, 
it is assumed that the school does have a fairly direct concern with 
economic problems. ‘The difference in degree of concern reflects a 
difference in fundamental ontological and epistemological beliefs. 
The ontology that posits man as a creature of a dualistic mind-body 
world is more likely to adopt a theory or knowledge or epistemology 
that suggests that the way to resolve this dualism satisfactorily is to 
give man an intellectual understanding of economic problems. A some- 
what more liberal ontological viewpoint, suggesting that man is a 
biosocial organism whose reality is tested and proved by immersion in 
the stream of experience, including economic experience, would em- 
phasize direct participation in realistic but not necessarily real repre- 
sentations of the problems of adult economic life. ‘Thus, the positions 
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that are often described as idealistic, realistic, and conservative in 
educational philosophy would join with the pragmatic, empirical, 
progressive position in asserting that economics is a part of life that 
falls within the purview of the school, though the two groups would 
vary quite markedly in their specific educational methods. 

But a third viewpoint sharply divergent from those expressed above 
has emerged among those educational philosophers who label them- 
selves as social and educational reconstructionists. ‘They maintain that 
the school, if it is to serve adequately the needs of the society and its 
many “communities,” must actually take the lead in reorientating, 
reshaping, and even revolutionizing the economy. They point out 
that whether we like it or not, the economy of a civilization is the 
basic determiner of its aims and its values, and the basic determiner of 
how men live in that culture. Therefore, they maintain that the 
school cannot be so aloof from practical and even revolutionary in- 
volvement in economic problems as to study them merely as a ra- 
tional enterprise or even as a series of minor problem-solving adventures. 

Whichever one of these positions is taken with respect to the rela- 
tionship between the school and economy, it is apparent that economic 
problems represent another area of social unrest in our contemporary 
culture, involving directly problems of educational aim, content, 
method, and value. Any attempt to divorce the school from the 
problems of society is once again seen to be a vain effort to dichotomize 
into unrelated parts problems that are fundamentally unitary in nature. 


VI. Loss OF SENSE OF DIRECTION 


In a previous chapter (Chapter Three) we discussed the apparent 
loss of sense of direction in much of modern living, particularly as 
represented in individual and personal commitment to some estab- 
lished principle of universal purpose. Concommitant with this loss of 
sense of direction has been a substitution of various forms of escapism, 
the development of religious fadism, the growing acceptance of tran- 
quilizers as an easy way out of facing problems, and other evidences 
of the loss of a sense of purpose. 

In such a time as this, it is not surprising that the school is increas- 
ingly urged to try to recapture or help recapture and inculcate in its 
students a sense of value that is rooted in commitment to certain moral 
and spiritual goods. At the same time, current legal restrictions and 
social taboos prevent the school from relying on any religious sanctions 
to carry out this task of reestablishing a deep and abiding sense of 
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moral and spiritual values and assuring its perpetuation in the youth 
of the nation. 

Nowhere is this problem of trying to recapture a value sense and 
teach it directly in the school seen more clearly than in the problem of 
discipline. The schools are often enjoined to restore “old-fashioned” 
discipline, respect for the person and property of others, and above all 
respect for authority. Yet all this is to be done without any direct 
reference to the authoritative claims of any religious doctrine on the 
student and his way of life. Differing educational philosophies, of 
course, support different viewpoints on how the school can help students 
recapture a sense of direction, purpose, and commitment to moral and 
spiritual values. 

Moral law. The thoroughly idealistic philosophy which has a theo- 
logical root and orientation makes no apologies for basing its call for a 
return to direction and purpose and value on a frankly religious authori- 
tarianism. Such a philosophy (or, more properly, philosophies, because 
they are plural rather than singular) asserts directly that man has a 
moral obligation to follow certain moral laws, and that the authority 
for enforcing this obligation inheres in the religious leaders themselves 
and in the church or churches they represent. If one views the highest 
reality as that of a world of spirit governed by immutable moral law, 
such a position of religious authoritarianism is at least consistent with 
the ontological view held and expressed. But it is quite possible to assert 
an ontology that is frankly metaphysical without asserting any religious 
grounds for this outlook. Therefore, an equally authoritarian ground 
for teaching certain moral principles and insisting upon their acceptance 
can be found quite outside the framework of any traditional religious 
orthodoxy. 

Rationalist view. Another viewpoint would hold that the schools 
can successfully teach moral and spiritual values without recourse to 
religion or without violation of the nght of everybody to free conscience 
simply because man is by nature a rational being. ‘This rationalist posi- 
tion, which is held in common by idealists and realists of many differ- 
ent shades of philosophic belief, holds essentially that man is above all 
a creature of reason and that his very being is rational. ‘Thus, in accord 
with this position, it follows that man’s way to knowledge and his test 
of knowledge lies in the application of the principles of reason which 
are inherent in the universe and hence universally applicable to all men 
everywhere. On these philosophic grounds, then, it is quite possible 
to advocate the teaching of a sense of direction, purpose, and value that 
is simply a matter of rational consistency with the laws of the rational 
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universe. This position, it will be seen, could be acceptable alike to a 
theologically-oriented person or to one whose orientation was largely 
that of scientific realism. In both cases, although the source of law and 
order is quite different, law and order are thought to be integral with 
the very nature of the universe and expressed in their highest form in 
predictable and abiding moral values. 

Experiential view. Still another position would be that the school 
has no moral right at all to try to teach a value sense or a sense of di- 
rection and purpose except through completely experiential means. 
This is the general position of the typical pragmatist, who is by no 
means opposed to moral values but is highly suspicious of moral au- 
thority. This suspicion has led pragmatism quite generally to a rather 
neutral, sometimes negative, attitude toward direct instruction in mat- 
ters of moral value. Not only is such direct instruction, they would 
assert, a violation of the rights of the individual; it simply doesn’t work. 
And since it is both theoretically wrong and practically unworkable, it 
would have little support from the typical educational pragmatist. 

Empirical idealism. A fourth position, however, in addition to those 
mentioned above, does seem possible. ‘That is one that would utilize 
the direct experiential technique of the pragmatist to provide the learn- 
ing or undergoing of experiences that in themselves have moral quali- 
ties—opportunities to choose between nght and wrong, to see better or 
worse consequence of action, and the like—at the same time that the 
educational program itself is being carried out in a framework emphasiz- 
ing the actual reality of value. ‘This will be seen as another instance of 
what we have previously called an empirical idealism. ‘The power and 
reality of idea apart from the vagaries of human experience is asserted; 
but the power of idea and ideal lies not in any authoritarian pronounce- 
ment but rather in the essential nature of human experience itself. 
This is more than an easygoing humanism, because it is much more 
experientially based than has been the traditional humanism of our 
culture. At the same time, it does not shade off into the opportunism 
and expediency of now-it-works-now-it-doesn’t pragmatism. ‘This is a 
position that need not and cannot be completely developed at this 
point, but will be considered in a more systematic framework in a later 
chapter. Nevertheless, it is worth noting as a possible supplement, if 
not a complete alternative, to the positions of more traditionally ac- 
ceptable philosophic systems regarding the responsibility of the school 
for teaching a sense of direction and purpose and the inculcation of 
moral and spiritual values. 
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6~ Educational Philosophy and Social Problems 


The problems of our contemporary society, which have been briefly 
discussed above under the heading of the social unrest of our time, 
point directly to the need for a consistent, acceptable, satisfying, and 
flexible philosophy of education to guide the schools and all people 
directly concerned with the schools toward the solution of these prob- 
lems. Not that they can really be solved, of course; but since the 
school is so directly an agency of society set up to serve the needs of 
society in their broadest aspects in any given time, it does not seem 
possible for the school to dissociate itself from social problems. And 
if the school cannot dissociate itself from these problems it needs an 
educational philosophy that will relate the school directly to them. 

Philosophy serves best in the area of education when it helps provide 
not only an analysis of the problems and issues involved but in addition 
provides a definite sense of direction. The educational philosophy 
underlying specific differences of opinion about how the school should 
deal with or ignore certain social issues is, as we have pointed out 
several times previously, not one that can lend itself to direct systematic 
exposition. What people believe about and how they react to the 
social problems that have a direct bearing on education does not fall 
into a systematic philosophical pattern. 

Nevertheless, the basic problems of philosophy are also the basic 
problems of society and of education. How one views man as good, 
evil, or morally neutral affects his view of how the schools should deal 
with man as a social creature in society that is also good, evil, or morally 
neutral. How one views the concept of God—as a fundamental reality, 
a complete superstition, or as an hypothesis that has more possibility 
for human and social betterment than does any other—affects his con- 
cept of the role of education in society. Likewise, the view of nature 
as neutral, as an expression of the law of tooth and claw, or as a 
beneficent influence in the lives of men is another philosophical view- 
point which has a direct bearing on the social problems of the school. 
If one sees human reason as the chief distinguishing feature that 
separates man from the animals, he will view the function of the 
schools quite differently than as if he views reason as merely one of 
man’s specialized ways of behaving in an experiential setting. Finally, 
and most important, the value systems and the ultimate goals which a 
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person holds to be of highest worth will direct not only his personal life 
but his social and his educational philosophy—and direct also his 
viewpoint and his actions as an educator. 

It will be seen that all of the problems of philosophy, then, are also 
matters that have educational implications. Unless we view education 
as a completely dichotomized aspect of human experience, all of these 
same philosophical questions will have social implications as well. 
And if philosophy is to give a sense of direction to education, it must 
be inclusive enough to help give a sense of direction also to the society 
which the educational program serves. 

Certainly, the educational enterprise is not the only worthwhile 
social enterprise. Just as certainly, education provides only one frame 
of reference for an understanding of the problems of any time. It 
cannot be expected to cope with or solve all of these problems. So we 
must look next for clues to a philosophy that will help us determine 
what the limits of education necessarily are. 
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unrest that characterizes our times, and also the references given at the 
close of Chapter 11 for further detail on specific social problems. 


The Limitations of Education 


AS WE EXAMINED the relationship between the school and social prob- 
lems in the previous chapter, we concluded that any attempt to 
dichotomize the educational enterprise from the problems of contem- 
porary society was in error. There is a real danger that in seeking 
to avoid this error we may make an equally serious one of assuming that 
education (or at least formal education carried out by the school 
system ) is the primary enterprise of any society or culture. 

Actually, there is reason to believe that education has distinct and 
inherent limitations as an enterprise in a society such as ours. It may 
be possible to find historical examples of a society becoming primarily 
centered on its formal educational system and directed by it. It might 
likewise be possible to hypothecate a kind of society in which this 
would become a major aim—to guide and direct the entire society in 
terms of educational goals. In essence, this was an implicit suggestion 
of Plato in his ideal description of the ideal republic, in which the 
educational enterprise at the level of rational thought and mystical 
insight would become so important that philosophers would become 
the actual civil rulers of the country. This same suggestion in quite 
different form is made by Rugg and Brooks when they advocate instead 
of just close relationship between school and community that the ideal 
should be the “education-centered” community. 


1 Harold Rugg and B. Marian Brooks, The Teacher in School and Society 
(Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1950), Chapter 10. 
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6~ The School as a Delegated Agency of Society 


We need neither trace historically the development of the concept 
of the relationship between the school and the society nor speculate 
about what might ideally be. More to our purpose in developing the 
outlines of a philosophy for American education is to look directly at 
the kind of society we now have (assuming of course that that society 
is subject to change and redirection) and see precisely what is the rela- 
tionship between education and the other enterprises of society. It is 
especially important that this be done as a part of examining educational 
philosophy, for educational philosophers are no more immune to 
pretensions and delusions of self-importance than are thinkers or 
workers in any other field. As a matter of fact, the educational 
philosopher may become so imbued with the idea that education is 
important and that the philosophy of education embraces concerns of 
such cosmic importance that he is occasionally led somewhat unwit- 
tingly into the position of suggesting that the school is simply society 
in miniature and that if a person can formulate an acceptable philos- 
ophy for the school he will automatically have formulated an acceptable 
philosophy for the entire society. That would be asking too much; 
education is part of the larger enterprises of society, and there are 
limitations even to education. 

The basic assumption we would make (and admittedly this assump- 
tion is not shared by all who think seriously and constructively about 
education) is that the school, in our society at least, now and in the 
forseeable future, will remain merely as the delegated agency of society— 
delegated to carry out certain of the purposes and achieve some of the 
aims of the society as a whole. The school derives its authority, 
according to this hypothesis, from societal authority; the school has 
neither the right nor the obligation to try to exist independently of 
society nor yet to try to dominate the society of which it is simply one 
among a number of agencies. The school, it is true, is a social force; 
but it is only one of such forces operating in society. As one, it is 
interrelated with all of the other social forces operative at any given 
time. It has some responsibilities for attempting to influence these 
other forces, and some opportunities to do so. But ultimately, educa- 
tion is a limited operation and any philosophy of education which 
wants to be sensible and realistic must accept the limits set upon its 
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philosophizing by the kind of culture pattern in which the educational 
system exists. If the educational philosopher wants to go beyond these 
limits, he is actually stepping out of his role as a philosopher for and 
about education and assuming another valuable role as a general social 
philosopher. But when he moves from his primary role to another, or 
when he puts on a different philosophic hat, he should be aware that 
he is no longer concerning himself with the philosophy of education. 
Because education, whether we really like it or not, is in our society 
and under the limitations of our culture pattern a limited enterprise. 
This may be illustrated in a number of ways. 


I. THE SCHOOL AND THE FAMILY 


Even a sketchy examination of the relationship between the school 
and the family, both of them considered as agencies or institutions of 
the society, will point up some of the limitations inherent in education 
as it is now conceived in our culture. Of course, if we should wish 
to adopt a philosophy that the school is entitled to dominate the 
family because the school is an authoritative arm of the government 
and the family is merely a holdover of obscure and obscurantist 
bourgeois tendencies—a viewpoint not dissimilar to that held today by 
Red China—we could summarily solve the problem of school and family 
by simply denominating the school as the superior agent and the 
family as the inferior. 

In our culture, however, we have generally taken a pluralistic out- 
look, i.e., one that emphasizes and recognizes the importance of a 
variety of social agencies and institutions. ‘Two of these, school and 
family, are sometimes in conflict. 

Family goals. For example, the goals of a family as a relatively 
autonomous unit of our social and economic fabric are, most people 
believe, not to be determined by the school. If the family sets up 
for itself as a unit goals and aims which are not grossly inconsistent 
with the welfare of the general society, the school is inclined to tolerate 
and even sometimes encourage these differences. One family may 
wish to operate as a closely knit, almost involuted clan group. We may 
not think this is wise, but, in common parlance, that’s their business. 
Another family may choose as its way of life an exuberant extroversion, 
with constant coming and going of the members, little control over the 
whereabouts of the children, and such a completely open-door policy 
toward the friends of the children of the family that one has to lock 
the bedroom door before he dares to change his clothes. Once again, 
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we might not agree with that as a good pattern of family life, but that’s 
their business. In much more serious ways, of course, the family can 
set its own familial patterns and goals; and as long as it avoids doing 
overt harm to the members of the family or infringing on the rights of 
other segments or persons of society, the family goals do not fall within 
the purview of determination by the school. 

Vocational goals. Most educators and many laymen feel that the 
school not only can but should offer extensive vocational guidance to 
children at all levels, the specific kind of guidance being appropriate to 
the maturational level of the child. Even in the language arts programs 
of the early grades, we find that a very considerable amount of voca- 
tional information is consciously included in the program. Stories in 
the readers and discussions in the elementary school classes make a 
great point of acquainting children with the various kinds of occupa- 
tions, what the work entails, and what its importance is to society. 
This is quite legitimate for that age. Of course, at the high school 
level, much more specific occupational information is given. 

It would be very difficult to justify, however, any attempt on the 
part of the school to determine the school child’s vocational destiny. 
Directive guidance is shunned in the vocational advisement field by 
educators of almost any educational philosophy. ‘There may be oc- 
casional highly authoritarian teachers who believe a certain child ought 
to be a doctor or a lawyer or an architect who will go to any lengths— 
even stoop to any means—to have the child turn out the way the teacher 
thinks he ought to. This is very rare, though, because the school in 
general has taken the position that the determination of the careers of 
children and youth lies within the child himself, subject inevitably to a 
great deal of parental persuasion and control. The school acts as an 
information agency, not as a vocational direction agency. 

Behavior patterns. The behavior patterns of children are quite 
notoriously independent. Neither the school nor the family can ulti- 
mately determine just how a child will behave or react in a given 
situation. The school, however, attempts to exert less influence on 
behavior patterns, particularly in the field of morals, than does the 
typical middle-class family. For example, the teacher or guidance 
counselor may give some suggestions about the desirability of certain 
dating practices, but the school would feel it very presumptous of any 
of its staff to try directly to say to the child, “You have to make this 
moral decision.” Now it is quite true that when the parents try to do 
the same thing, their advice is often ineffective; that is not the question 
here. The question is simply one of whether the school or the home 
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has more right to try to influence directly the behavior pattern of the 
children. And whether we like it or not, and granting that this right 
may be exercised both unwisely and ineffectively, there is general 
agreement in our present society that the family has more right to 
control or attempt to control the behavior of the child than does the 
school. 

Economic responsibilities. In economic matters we grant, perhaps 
unwisely but very directly, certain economic responsibilities to the 
family that we think that the school should shun. Unless the welfare 
of the child is seriously affected, the school does not feel it appropriate 
to try to influence how the family income should be spent for food, for 
shelter, for clothing, and for recreation. ‘These are family matters as 
we ordinarily think of them; the school interferes as little as possible. 

For instance, the school may give tests of visual acuity and suggest 
to the parents that the child just has to have glasses. If the parent 
doesn’t want to buy glasses for the child, it would be with the greatest 
reluctance that the school would fit glasses on the child at public 
expense and tell the parent to resign himself to the fact that the school 
had “decided” the child should have glasses. ‘This might be a good 
idea; it just isn’t done. In a more socialized economy, the economic 
roles of the family and the school may be almost reversed, to the extent 
that the school would tell the family that it must spend a certain 
portion of its income to clothe and feed the children properly. In our 
mixed-capitalistic economy, however, such interference with the affairs 
of the family by the school is not at this time acceptable. 

You will notice that we have not argued the right and wrong of the 
issues raised here; we have simply tried to show that the school and 
the family are still considered separate entities, each with certain pni- 
mary responsibilities that often overlap and interlock, but with the 
family preéminent over the school in matters of determining the family 
goals, influencing the careers of the children, guiding the behavior and 
moral patterns of the family members, and fulfilling the economic re- 
sponsibilities of the family. 


II. THE scHOOL AND GOVERNMENT 


Brief illustration of the school’s position as only one of many social 
agencies can be extended by examining quickly some of the relations 
between the school and civil government. It is true, assuredly, that 
the school will reflect the kind of governmental system in any culture 
at a given time. Over a period of a few years or a few decades, it may 
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even conceivably have a reciprocal effect on the kind of governmental 
system under which it operates. Surely we could hope that in a democ- 
racy, for example, the presence and operation of a democratically- 
orientated school system would improve the quality and effectiveness 
of democracy in government. But initially, we must content our- 
selves with the realization that the school and the civil government are 
still different and separate agencies. 

As a matter of fact, we Americans have been traditionally loath to 
accept any identity or unity of the school and the government that 
would tend to make the school subservient to the government. We 
have seen the tragic effects of governmental totalitarianism on schools, 
and we are so afraid of making the schools just another arm of the 
government that we preserve with great jealousy the fiscal autonomy of 
school boards and the common practice of holding school board elec- 
tions at a time different from those of the regular elections. It would 
seem only reasonable that if we fear the deleterious effects of complete 
control of the schools by the civil government, that there may be sound 
reason for suspecting the equally unfortunate results of the govern- 
ment’s coming under control of the schools. 

Schools are relatively autonomous, but nevertheless subsidiary agents 
of governmental control and operation. It would not seem appropri- 
ate to suggest that they should determine the goals or the procedures 
of the political entity of which they are subsidiary units. Possibly 
Counts and others have been correct in suggesting that teachers ought 
to seize all the political power they can get and use it to build a new 
social order, but the concept of the schools’ directly trying to run the 
government is distinctly repugnant to most citizens of a democracy. 

The exact delimitations of the function of the schools in dealing 
with matters of civil government are extremely hard to draw. Most 
persons would agree that it is essential, in discussing the operation of 
the government as a topic in school at any grade level, that real live 
current issues ought to be considered and students ought to be en- 
couraged to get all the facts and to form their own opinions. Most 
people would maintain that the teacher should not only help students 
formulate their opinions but should express his own opinion, carefully 
but not timidly worded, in order that he may stand in the classroom 
as a responsible citizen as well as a teacher. But there is very little 
agreement that the school should teach courses in government, civics, 
and problems of democracy in such a way as to involve the school in 
direct advocacy of a certain political action or activity. 

As soon as this distinction is pointed out, the charge is raised that 
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the schools become merely the mouthpiece of the entrenched interests 
of the community and are afraid to speak out on important issues. 
We are not denying this possibility, nor contending that the present 
limitations on the school’s attempts to influence civic and political 
action policy are necessarily correct. We are merely asserting that 
there is a distinction between the responsibilities of the school and 
those of the government, and that such a distinction as worked out in 
our democratic society is very possibly a wise one. 

As a specific example, most school systems encourage teachers to take 
active part in politics to the extent of belonging to political parties, 
attending precinct meetings and other caucases, and campaigning and 
voting for the persons of their choice. By the same token, most 
schools would want teachers to use a great deal of reticence in espous- 
ing a political viewpoint in class and would probably forbid them from 
doing any political campaigning on school time or on the school 
premises. Such distinctions between degrees and kinds of political 
activity are not at all clear—that is, it isn’t clear where the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship end and responsibilities of being an employee of 
a political subdivision such as school district call for curtailment of 
active political involvement. But the problem can readily be under- 
stood: the school and the civil government are separate entities, not an 
identity. 


III. THE scHOOL AND PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT 


In 1789, Thomas Jefferson, making his famous proposal for the 
establishment of a school system in Virginia, employed the argument 
that schools were necessary for the preservation of a democratic com- 
monwealth and therefore that the school should illuminate insofar as 
possible the minds of the public at large. ‘This function of the school 
as an agency of public enlightenment has long been recognized and is 
today one of the most widely endorsed functions of the school. 

But the school is only one means of public enlightenment, and 
shares that task with many others of the media of mass communication. 
The school would be presumptuous if it set itself up as the only source 
of public enlightenment, and would be culpably presumptuous if it 
tried to curtail the activities of the other means of communication. 
Certainly, the school is well within its nghts when it tries to help 
students learn how to read newspapers and evaluate them; the school 
is performing part of its educational task when it teaches propaganda 
analysis; the school is not out of bounds at all in teaching better dis- 
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crimination in listening to radio programs and in watching television 
programs. In a democracy, however, it would not be fitting that the 
school should try to control or dominate the mass media. 

School people and lay citizens everywhere recently were universally 
embarrassed by the attempt of one national organization of school ad- 
ministrators to suppress the circulation in school libraries of a national 
pictorial magazine which had made what the organization felt was an 
unjustified attack on the motives and integrity of public education. 
However sincere may have been this attempt to show displeasure with 
the editorial treatment the public school system had received, it was 
not in keeping with the basic principles of democratic fair play to 
attempt to foment a boycott of this magazine in school libraries just 
because it had criticized the schools. The rights of the schools may 
have been somewhat abridged by the unfair or at least uninformed 
editorial comments, but of equal importance to the rights of schools 
is the right of the mass media, so long as they respect the canons of 
respectable journalism and avoid the pitfalls of libel suits, to express 
opinions completely at variance with those of the schools. The schools, 
after all, are only one of the media of mass communication. 


6~— The School Itself Is Selective of Its Functions 


The school imposes certain limitations on itself when it frankly 
recognizes that it cannot be all things to all men. When Franklin 
made his historic proposal for the establishment of an academy in 
Philadelphia, you may recall, he said that it would be well if the schools 
could teach everything that is useful and everything that is ornamental. 
But, he added wistfully, art is long and time is fleeting, and the school 
will have to limit itself to teaching those things that are most useful 
and most ornamental. 

Since the school itself is selective, it recognizes that there are limita- 
tions on the tasks that it can reasonably be expected to perform. 
These limitations appear in many fields, notable among them being 
curriculum, the school activities program, and school services. 

Curriculum. Obviously there is more to be taught than can be pos- 
sibly offered within the curricular limitations of the average school. 
Ordinarily, the school must make a choice of offering one foreign lan- 
guage, another, several, or none. ‘They must choose between offering 
four years of more traditional English or interspersing or supplementing 
that offering with other courses in speech, drama, theater arts, and the 
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like. They must decide whether to provide advanced physics for a 
class of only six or eight, even though the per-pupil cost may seem 
exorbitantly high. ‘These and many other curricular decisions are made 
within the framework of a series of judgments of the relative worth of 
these offerings for the specific needs of a student in a given year. 

Even more vexing problems of curricular offering come in the areas 
of the vocational subjects, for the school feels at once an obligation to 
prepare or at least orient students for the specific vocations in which 
they are most likely to engage, and at the same time to limit these 
vocational offerings so that they do not dominate the curriculum. 

Activities. ‘The school activity program provides even more responsi- 
bility and more opportunity for the school to make value judgments 
about how it is going to limit its own program. ‘The range of activities 
in which one or more student would like to engage in a typical junior 
high school or high school is almost phenomenal; a mere listing of the 
clubs and other activities found in some of the larger schools can run 
into several pages. The school frankly recognizes that it can’t do 
everything for everybody, or even offer every activity in which there is 
a rather substantial interest. It must decide whether an activity 
period in the morning is desirable because of the resultant opportunity 
for more students to participate in these activities, or whether the ac- 
tivity period should be scheduled in the late afternoon so that it won’t 
interfere with regular classwork. ‘The school must determine how 
much time should be devoted to athletic, music, and dramatic activities, 
both in terms of preparation, practice, and rehearsal time and in terms 
of absences from school for participation in interscholastic affairs. 
The school has to decide whether to have a rich and varied program 
by financing it from individual student fees and admissions, or whether 
to settle for a less elaborate program that can be supported directly 
from the budget, in order that no student may be left out because of 
financial inability to participate. ‘These and many other questions 
plague the school in connection with its activities program, and each 
must be decided in terms of what limits the schools itself wants to 
place on the scope of its enterprise. 

School Services. How far the school should go in providing a 
variety of services is another pressing problem, the answer to which 
(whether right or wrong) indicates a certain judgment the school and its 
board and, ultimately, its supporting public will make regarding limita- 
tions to be placed on education. Shall we have a school lunch pro- 
gram, or let the children go home for lunch? Shall we have libraries 
in each room of the elementary school or a centralized library that may 
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not be so convenient but will cost considerably less? Shall we include 
the services of a dental hygienist in our health program? Shall we 
have a formal guidance program in the junior high school or just let 
each teacher handle guidance services in his classroom as best he can? 
Shall we offer driver education because the students are going to have 
to learn to drive and ought to have the most expert instruction, or 
shall we leave driver education to the parents or to some other social 
agency? ‘These and many other questions reflect directly the problems 
faced by the school in delimiting its own program. 


6~ Educational Philosophy Provides Limited Answers 


The numerous questions raised directly or by implication in the 
paragraphs above all point to the need of emphasizing that educational 
philosophy is involved in each of the issues, but cannot in itself give a 
final and complete answer. 

We have made no attempt so far in this chapter to provide expository 
treatment of how different philosophical viewpoints would seek to 
resolve the questions and issues that have been raised. It can be ob- 
served, however, that in each of these problems, deep and hidden in 
the mass of emotional and social issues which are apparent on the 
surface, are basic questions about the nature of man and society, of 
truth and knowledge, of good and less-good. The philosophical issues 
are here, but need not be explored at this moment; for our purpose in 
this chapter is to try to assess some of the limitations which surround 
educational philosophy when it tries to become a general philosophy, 
one which branches out from education and seeks to provide a sys- 
tematic viewpoint for other areas of human life. 

There are several things that educational philosophy probably cannot 
in itself do. It cannot become a philosophy of society and its pur- 
poses; it cannot become a philosophy of religion; it cannot become 
more than a component part of a world view or a philosophy of life. 


I. A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY 


Educational philosophers may become so imbued with their concern 
with education as a vitally important segment of society that they 
ultimately come to believe that the philosophy of education which 
they espouse is, in truth, a philosophy for society as a whole—a social 
philosophy in its entirety. Such a viewpoint, of course, is sometimes 
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merely a development or shift of emphasis from a relatively narrow 
concern, education, to a very much broader concern, society. Such a 
transition is found in the writings of John Dewey over a period of 
several decades. What started out with him as a philosophy of edu- 
cation as such became more and more a total system of philosophy of 
democracy. ‘This shift does not represent an attempt on Dewey’s part 
to say that education is the only function of society, but rather exhibits 
a development from a relatively narrower to a relatively broader frame 
of reference. 

In the case of other educational philosophies, however, this broad- 
ening of educational philosophy into a general social philosophy has 
been more a matter of trying to embrace all areas of human concern 
under the heading of education. It is this defect that seems to mar 
the very challenging philosophy of the reconstructionist, who has felt 
impelled to develop an entire philosophy of political science, economics, 
sociology, and even religion under a generic heading of a philosophy 
of education. ‘This same difficulty faces some of the perennialists, who 
were chided by one of the founders of literary perennialism, John 
Erskine, when he said that what started with him as a simple method 
of getting students to read good books had been perverted into a com- 
plete theory of education—and he might have added, a complete theory 
of social orientation. 

Deeply as the educational philosopher is concerned with society, and 
deeply as that concern has been expressed in this book, we cannot see 
that the philosophy of education should attempt to become a social 
philosophy unless it completely redefines its grounds and its bases. If 
educational philosophy thus develops into social philosophy, it no longer 
should denominate itself as “educational” but more properly indicate its 
broader orientation. Failure to do this results in the charge that the 
“educationists” are trying to assume domination over the entire life of 
the society. 


II. A PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


Educational philosophers occasionally become so thoroughly authori- 
tarian—even dogmatic—that they believe that they can embrace within 
their philosophy a complete explanation and analysis of the aims of 
religion as well. ‘This error of over-inclusiveness creeps into the writ- 
ings of such men as Mortimer J. Adler, who blandly states that there 
really isn’t any fundamental distinction among the areas of philosophy. 

“In education,” he says, “as with respect to every other matter which 
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the philosopher considers, there can be only one set of true principles 
and conclusions.” 2, While Adler does not specifically say so, his whole 
orientation is such that one would suspect that he believe that the 
same principles that apply in philosophy of religion apply automatically 
in education as well. ‘This is borne out by the fact that he has been a 
strong proponent of the principles of ‘Thomism and Scholasticism which 
he applies directly to the field of education. 

From a completely different orientation, the reconstructionist is 
likely to make the same sort of error, as it is exemplified by Brameld’s 
statement that religion has great value in our culture as a sort of “cul- 
tural therapeutic.” Thus, religion is embraced as one of the aspects 
of an operational philosophy for reconstructing both education and 
society; and being so embraced, it is likely to be choked to death—to 
have the life squeezed out of it by being embraced so warmly. 

Educational philosophy deals with many of the same areas of con- 
cern as does philosophy of religion, notably areas or concepts such as 
the nature of God, the moral nature of man, the way we validate 
knowledge, and the values and goods which we prize. But educational 
philosophy which attempts to go beyond its primary concern with the 
educational process, the educational enterprise, and educational values, 
and to take in the philosophy of religion, is probably overstepping its 
proper sphere. 


III. A PARTNERSHIP 


It is reasonable to suggest that one of the necessary limitations of 
educational philosophy should be a frank recognition that it is a spe- 
cialized branch of human knowledge, just as education is a specialized 
branch of the enterprises of society. ‘Therefore, educational philosophy 
probably cannot in itself be more than a partner in any world view or 
philosophy of life, as we have said above. It is an integral part of a 
general philosophy, for philosophy itself is primarily a matter of edu- 
cational concern. In Dewey’s words, philosophy may even be defined 
as “the general theory of education.”* Nevertheless, an adequate 
philosophy of education would not necessarily guarantee by any means 
a comprehensive cosmology or an adequate philosophy applicable to 


2 Mortimer J. Adler, “In Defense of the Philosophy of Education,” Forty-first 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1942) p. 199. 

3John Dewey, Democracy and Education, (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1916), p. 383. 
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all areas of life. No, one of the limitations of education is that its 
basic philosophy must properly confine itself to being one of the build- 
ing blocks in a more general philosophy. 

It is true, as one who calls himself an “academic philosopher’ has 
remarked,* that “philosophers of education may find it obvious that the 
basic issues of education are simply the basic issues of life in an educa- 
tional context... .” Nevertheless, it would seem that the proper 
function of the educational philosopher is to remember to deal with 
these issues in an educational context—unless he wants bravely and 
boldly and admittedly to branch out into the wider realm of general 
philosophy. 


6 Summary 


Some of the limitations of education in our own contemporary 
culture have been examined briefly above, not with the thought of 
delimiting the scope of educational inquiry nor yet of demeaning the 
importance of education to society. But the only way to develop a 
philosophy for education is to keep constantly in mind that such 
philosophy is primarily for education and that it must properly con- 
centrate on—if not confine itself to—the matters which have the most 
educational significance. For education itself is limited, perhaps not 
tightly so but definitely so by our culture patterns. The school is only 
one agency of society delegated to carry on one of the most important 
aspects of society’s life and works; education has its limits. 

Therefore, the educator must develop a better self-concept of his 
own role in society, his role as administrator or a teacher or other 
educational worker. To the development of this réle from a philo- 
sophic basis we will direct our attention in the next two chapters. 
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The Educational Leader: 


Administration 


Dxscussinc the philosophical bases for the exercising of educational 
leadership through the administrative process is much more difhcult 
and much less immediately rewarding than discussing the techniques 
and practices of good school administration. It is quite possible to 
detail the tasks of the administrator at any level of administrative re- 
sponsibility and in any of the multitudinous jobs that administrators 
must do. It is quite possible to say that this or that is a “good” or 
“bad” practice or that one particular administrative technique “works 
better’ than another. But describing even briefly the philosophical 
basis of school administration itself is much more complicated, and, 
because it does not yield a specific set of how-to-do-it principles, initially 
much less rewarding for the reader. 

Nevertheless, school administration is obviously an important part of 
the educational enterprise. Anything that we attempt to do with cur- 
riculum, pupil personnel, school control and support, and all of the 
other tasks of the school, is done within a framework of administrative 
leadership. ‘There may be the occasional cynic among teachers or 
laymen who comments that the schools would be better off if we just 
got rid of all the administrative hierarchy, but seldom does anyone 
seriously question that the work of the school is enhanced and made 
more effective through proper administrative leadership. Thus, it is 
apparent that the educational process cannot very well be carried on 
without some sort of administrative structure to guide and direct it. 
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Since guidance and direction of the educational process is one of the 
functions of the philosophy of education, it would follow that such 
philosophy will directly impinge on, if not in part derive from, the 
nature and operation of educational administration. 

Educational philosophy and educational leadership exercised at the 
administrative level, then, are seen to be intimately related. How the 
schools are administratively led is in itself an expression of an educa- 
tional philosophy; and the actual process of administration, whether 
consciously based on a philosophy or not, will in turn result in altera- 
tions or implementations of existing philosophies of education. 


6~— Derivation of Leadership Authority in Educational 
Administration 


It is commonplace to point out that the scope and functions of 
educational administration evolve with developments in the schools 
themselves, and that the schools in their turn reflect societal changes. 
The profession of educational administration, insofar as it is a profes- 
sion, has been developed only within the last hundred years or so and 
has assumed its present specialized form largely within the last four or 
five decades. As schools have become larger, with greater centraliza- 
tion of fiscal and organizational control, the need for an increasing 
number of administrative functions of increasing specificity has de- 
veloped. As the school has expanded its program to include a wide 
variety of curricular, instructional, and other programs and services, 
each of these new emphases has placed more responsibility upon the 
administrative staff and has in tum called for the addition of spe- 
cialized administrators. 

School administration is no longer encompassed wholly in the work 
of the superintendent and the principal; a large number of new ad- 
ministrative positions bearing titles more or less relevant to the actual 
duties has emerged. Supervisor, coordinator, assistant superintendent, 
director of instruction, business manager, assistant principal, director 
of guidance, audio-visual specialist—these and other positions carrying a 
wide variety of titles appropriate to the range of administrative tasks 
now to be performed are found in even the school systems of inter- 
mediate size. 

The complexity of administrative pattern has emerged somewhat 
haphazardly as new tasks have developed and new persons have been 
assigned or positions created to take cognizance of these developments. 
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Rarely in this process, however, have schools and school people stopped 
to consider precisely where the leadership authority of the educational 
administrator is derived from. 


I. AUTHORITARIAN VIEWPOINT 


A viewpoint commonly held (but currently expressed only very 
quietly) is that the authority of the administrator is inherent in the 
basic structure of our society. ‘This viewpoint is supported by the old 
adage that whatever is, is right—and it’s obvious that the authority of 
the administrator is. 

Often this authoritarian function (which is described as authoritarian 
without any invidious meaning being attached to that word) is thought 
of as existing on a primarily personal basis, almost like the divine right 
of kings. ‘The personification of educational authority is found in the 
administrator himself, on whatever level he operates. Just because he 
is superintendent or principal or supervisor-coordinator he inherently 
has the right to exercise the authority of his position, to make decisions 
for other people, and to direct their work. ‘This personal authority 
extends to those lower in the line of the educational hierarchy, in 
descending order to subordinate administrators, teachers, and school 
children. 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find any direct statement of this be- 
lief, because it is patently unsupportable. Nevertheless, casual analysis 
of attitudes of administrators, of those who work “under” them, and 
of the general public supporting the schools seems to reveal the rather 
widespread prevalence of this view that the authority of the adminis- 
trator resides in him personally by virtue of his position. 

Another somewhat more nearly supportable authoritarian view is that 
the administrator is the embodiment of a natural principle of au- 
thority. This puts the derivation of his authority on a less personal 
basis, and because it is not so personalized it seems to have the weight 
of inherent and somewhat inflexible “principle” to support it. The 
principle of authority may be one of divine origin, as is supposed to 
exist in the administrative responsibility exercised by those who carry 
on the work of parochial schools. ‘The school administrator in such a 
school reflects not a personal authority but the authority of divine law 
itself when he makes administrative decisions. 

In another interpretation, the principle of authority may be that of 
law and order. It may be contended that our society demands that 
administrative authority be exercised without any hesitation, and if 
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necessarily somewhat autocratically, simply because the necessary prin- 
ciple of law and order must be maintained in order for our society to 
carry on its functions. In this case, the basic derivation of the leader- 
ship authority of the administrator comes from the assumption of an 
analogy between law and order extent in the universe and law and 
order necessary in the educational enterprise. 

Still another variant of this authoritarian view has a more rationalis- 
tic base. Since man is distinguished from the other animals by being 
primarily a creature of reason, all of his life and action should be 
guided by the rule of reason. And it is only reasonable, the argument 
goes, to entrust with educational authority the person who best 
exemplifies the highest level of wisdom and intelligence. It is on this 
basis, in theory at least, that leaders in higher education are presumably 
selected. Thus, the university president should exemplify above all 
leadership in areas of involving intelligence, wisdom, and reason. 

Describing these viewpoints as “authoritarian” is not intended, as 
was explained previously, to label them as inferior or anti-democratic 
views. It is merely to say that much of the theory on which current 
administrative practice is based is essentially one derived from a per- 
sonal or theoretical view that the administrator is an embodiment of 
some kind of authority—divine authority, the authority of necessary 
law and order used to protect society, or the authority of reason in 
matters pertaining to educational pursuits. There is no proper way of 
describing this position precisely in philosophical terms. Broadly 
speaking, it is a position compatible with traditional idealism and most 
forms of classical and modern realism. ‘To put it in another way, it 
is an outlook descriptive of the more traditional and conservative 
philosophies, those which might be described as the perennialist or the 
essentialist. But it is essentially a philosophically eclectic view, not 
one hewing to the line of any particular philosophical doctrine that 
can be described in strictly ontological, epistemological, or axiological 
terms. Much the same may be said of the next general viewpoint re- 
garding the derivation of the leadership authority of the educational 
administrator. The non-authoritarian view, aS we will call it, is not 
necessarily any better than the authoritarian view, nor does it have any 
more precise philosophical background. 


II. NON-AUTHORITARIAN VIEWPOINT 


Those who reject any of the above descriptions of the derivation of 
the educational administrator’s leadership authority take a generally 
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non-authonitarian viewpoint. They see the function of administration 
as merely a specialized aspect of education in general. In performing 
this function, the administrator is only doing a job. He does not have 
any inherent authority to carry out this job; he is merely assigned by 
circumstance or the action of the school board to carry out one of the 
necessary educational functions. 

Management. Sometimes the administrator’s task is thought of 
simply as management—he manages matters pertaining to school or- 
ganization and finance, and sees to it that necessary things get done. 
This is not a very sophisticated viewpoint; naturally, it is quite devoid 
of any conscious philosophical outlook, but it is a relatively practical 
assumption which satisfies many people. ‘The administrator becomes 
simply another means or tool for getting things done. 

Efficiency. Closely allied with the managerial view is the one which 
describes the administrative function primarily in terms of its efficiency. 
The good administrator is thought to be one who gets things done 
with a minimum of fuss and feathers, and with a maximum of smooth- 
ness and economy in terms of money and effort expended. Superh- 
cially, this view sounds essentially pragmatic, but actually it is more 
nearly opportunistic. ‘The good administrator is prized as one who 
saves the taxpayer's money, who sees to it that staff personnel is kept 
to a minimum and their time efficiently used, and who assures the 
public that its money is being properly used in getting the job done. 
And “getting the job done” means primarily that the children in school 
are being kept busy, being kept out of trouble, and mastering a certain 
necessary body of fundamental skills and learning. 

You will see that this concept of administration is very hospitable 
to an essentially mechanistic and mercantile outlook. The admin- 
istrator is thought to be successful if he manages the school plant in 
such a way that the “product” is acceptable to society, and that the 
cost is kept in line with that of other school systems. In short, the 
good school administrator is like the good factory manager, and his 
efficiency can be measured in about the same empirical and objective 
ways as can the efficiency of a good business man. 

Philosophically, this position of non-authoritarian derivation of ad- 


ministrative authority is either an expression of basic philosophic con- . 


fusion or a hodge-podge of inconsistent philosophic outlooks. On the 
one hand, it could be reduced to a fairly pragmatic basis: good ad- 
ministration is simply an instrument for accomplishing certain ends, 
the value of which is judged by their efficiency—judged by whether or 
not they work. On the other hand, this viewpoint can become an ex- 
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tremely conservative one, the primary aim of which is to get the job 
done efficiently—i.e., cheaply. As it will be seen, then, trying to dis- 
cover a consistent philosophy in the basically non-authoritarian view of 
administrative leadership is a nearly impossible task. 


III. A MORE COMPLEX VIEW 


Somewhere between the authoritarian and non-authoritarian view- 
points regarding the derivation of administrative authority is another 
which reflects more accurately the complexity of the modern adminis- 
trative task and the contemporary administrative hierarchy. This view- 
point has not much more perceptible philosophic basis than do the 
other two, but it does reflect a somewhat more comprehensive view 
of what school administration really is today. This is the view which 
suggests that the administrator is a man who wears many hats, one 
who fulfills many responsibilities, and one whose job is extremely vari- 
gated. The administrator, operating at the level of superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor, is one who must be simultaneously a social 
engineer, a human relations expert, a management specialist, and an 
idea man. We will not explore the multiplicity of tasks that are often 
suggested for the school administrator, for our purpose here is merely 
to point out that this extremely pluralistic view of the task of the ad- 
ministrator is rooted in a likewise pluralistic view of the nature of 
education. If education is many things rather than just one, if educa- 
tion must perform a great multitude of tasks to satisfy its purpose and 
functions in a complex society, then the authority of the educational 
administrator derives directly from the tasks to be done. Thus the 
administrator cannot be thought of as an authority in his own mght, 
nor yet to be a mere management person performing a specialized 
function in the school system. ‘The authority of the school admin- 
istrator is derived from complex sources because the very nature of 
the school administration task is itself complex. 

As we noted before, this viewpoint does not lend itself to precise 
philosophical analysis and dissection simply because it is not based on 
closely articulated philosophical principles. It is a little broader than 
any of the other viewpoints, and in its broadness perhaps takes into 
account more of the factors involved in administration. But it does 
not have a clearcut basis in ontology, epistemology or axiology. Rather, 
it assumes that theories of reality, knowledge, and value do not really 
have any special existence and that the job of the school administrator 
is simply one of carrying out certain tasks. Therefore, there is no 
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basis for his authority as such; furthermore, there is no need for any 
theory of administration. The administrator just has to get the job 
done. 


6~ The Place of Theory and Principles 
in School Administration 


Because of the sharp distinction that is popularly made between 
the “theoretician” and the “practitioner” there has arisen a common 
belief that there is really no need for theory and principles in school 
administration. The theoretician may talk about principles of school 
administration, but the practical administrator is a practitioner and he 
has no time for abstract consideration of principle or theory. His job 
is cut out for him; he knows what the job is if he is a good administrator; 
and he is paid to get the job done. 

In actuality, this simple distinction between theory and practice is 
no more true in the field of school administration than it is in any 
other aspect of human society. Even a very brief examination of the 
work of the school will indicate quite clearly that theory and practice 
are not two separate entities, but aspects of a single unitary and almost 
organismic whole. In brief, theory and practice continually collide or, 
ideally, interact at every level of school operation. 

For example, the practical administrator often conceives of his task 
in terms of what have been called the three B’s—Bonds, Busses, and 
Budgets. These are obviously practical problems, ones that do not 
seem to involve any fundamental questions of reality, truth or value. 
They are the kinds of questions that a realistic, practical, hard-headed, 
and businesslike superintendent ought to be able to handle if he has 
the requisite knowledge and experience, or, as we so smugly put it 
today, the good old American know-how. Yet in applying his prac- 
tical knowledge and experience, the school administrator automatically 
expresses certain viewpoints about the nature of reality, the nature of 
man, the nature of society, the way we get and validate knowledge, 
and the kinds of values we hold. He does this, to be sure, unwittingly 
for the most part; but he still does it. 

It is impossible to go through the lengthy process of floating a bond 
issue without making some assumptions and some commitments, as 
an example, about how learning takes place. Specific fiscal techniques, 
specific financial knowhow, a precise sense of timing, and a great deal 
of knowledge of community structure and community outlook are all 
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necessary for the successful passing of a school bond issue. But 
underlying all of these practical techniques are certain assumptions 
which must be borne in mind by the administrator as he goes about his 
task of trying to pass the bond issue. These are assumptions about 
reality, knowledge, and value. 

As a specific instance, if the school administrator believes that 
knowledge comes primarily through acceptance of and acquiescence 
to truths that are authoritatively acclaimed, his task in “selling” the 
bond issue is simply to get the facts before the public. If his theory 
about knowledge is correct, the public who is given the authoritative 
facts will automatically know them—that is, they will accept and be- 
lieve them and act upon them. But very few school superintendents 
would be so naive (at least after one experience with trying to secure 
passage of a bond issue on that basis) as to assume that the only edu- 
cational job that is necessary for them to perform is just to get the facts 
before the public. 

Likewise, to continue with our illustration of the bond issue, the 
_ superintendent who goes about his particular task of seeing that the 
bond issues passes without giving any consideration to values is either 
incredibly stupid or a conscience-less charlatan. Unless the entire 
process of leading the school board and the general public (and often 
his own staff) to see the need for this expenditure of public money is 
undertaken in terms of relative values, he is not much of a school 
administrator. For such apparently theoretical questions as what the 
community values, what it prizes most dearly, and the much more 
difficult question of what the community ought to value and prize, are 
inherently bound up in a practical question of whether or not the bond 
issue should be passed. An administrator who works only at the level 
of whether or not the issue can be passed or how the job can be done, 
without any consideration of whether or not, in terms of broad scale 
and long range social values, this particular expenditure of money for 
this particular purpose is a worthy one, is not himself worthy of the 
administrative position he holds. 

This perplexing and often annoying tendency for theory and practice 
to jump out of their seemingly proper bounds and to invade the area 
of the other is seen in every aspect of the work of school administra- 
tion. A high school principal may consider his basic tasks fairly 
simple and direct ones: to keep order in the schools, to arrange the 
schedule properly; to provide a well-balanced curriculum; to offer a 
good program of extracurricular activities; and similar tasks. Every 
one of these, if it is done at more than a routine and superficial level, 
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transcends the mere limits of practicality or administrative expediency 
and plunges the principal headlong into fundamental philosophical 
issues. 

A good curriculum can be described only in terms of the nature 
of the students, the nature of the learning process, and the kind of 
educational and social results that the curriculum should produce. 
Discipline in the school is no simple matter. How to keep order is a 
simple matter; but how to achieve the combination of self-discipline 
and social discipline that is the aim (however nght or wrong that aim 
may be) of our democratic society is no question that a mere practical 
technician can answer. The provision of balance in extracurricular ac- 
tivities involves theoretical questions of how much, for whom, and in 
what manner. Granted, these are questions in which a great deal of 
practical know-how can give some very practical answers. But in the 
last analysis, the question of whether to charge for the school news- 
paper or grant awards of a physical and extrinsic nature for participa- 
tion in certain kinds of activities, or of how much time to take for 
athletic practice or dramatic rehearsal—all of these questions obviously 
can be answered only in terms of very fundamental considerations in 
educational philosophy. 

If the nature of the student is conceived to be a willful and dis- 
obedient manifestation of an animal nature which must be controlled 
through alternate punishment and reward, the extracurricular program 
will be worked out on a considerably different basis than if the student 
is thought to be primarily a creature of reason. And if neither of these 
views is acceptable, but the student is considered to be a complex 
biosocial organism strongly affected by social and emotional and 
idealogical influences, then the detailed extracurricular program will 
be handled in still a different manner. We are not arguing for a mo- 
ment that operating details do not have to be taken care of with a 
great deal of attention to specific techniques and to specific practical 
considerations and practical consequences; but we do submit that 
theory and practice here intertwine, as they do everywhere, in any 
good program of educational administration. 


6~— Theory as Distillation of Best Practice 


We have often been told, as one of the basic principles of em- 
pirical science, that we should never believe anything in theory if it 
doesn’t work out in practice. Someone has turned this simple state- 
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ment around and suggested that we should never believe anything in 
practice if it doesn’t work out in theory! This may seem like a mere 
whimsy, this reversal of the very obvious statement that theory, how- 
ever engaging or beautiful, must always yield to the test of practice. 
Actually, if we observe this reversal closely—this apparent whimsy 
which says that in actuality practice cannot be trusted unless it has 
sound theoretical basis—we will see that perhaps this second statement 
is closer to the truth. 

Good theory, actually, is not developed in isolation from practice. 
Good theory is precisely the distillation of the best of practices. The 
most believable theories of learning are those which have been derived 
from analysis of the underlying bases of actual practical learning 
situations. If something seems to work out in the practice of learn- 
ing, but has no palpable basis in the best theory of learning, we can be 
legitimately inclined to suspect that the working-out in practice was a 
mere sport, mutation, or just plain fluke. This is precisely the par- 
simonious attitude taken by the most careful of physical scientists, 
who are not at all ready to believe the results of a chance laboratory 
experience if those results are in direct contradiction to accepted 
theories. If the same results continue to occur under similar situa- 
tions, of course, the theory may have to be revised. But then the 
theory becomes, as we have said above, the distillation of the best 
practice. Thus theory is not something abstract in the usual sense of 
the term “theoretical”; theory is a dimension of practice itself. 

So, in school administration, the place of theory and principles 
deserves more attention than it is usually given. ‘The theoretician in 
school administration and the practitioner are not nearly so far apart, 
nor are their functions nearly so antipodal, as is commonly supposed. 
We can see this more clearly if we examine briefly the limitations of 
practical experience in school administration. 


6~ Limitations of “Experience” 


Someone has suggested that most practical school administration is 
performed on a monkey-see-monkey-do basis. Mere imitation seems 
to be, in truth, the basis for a great deal of what passes for good 
school administration. Superintendent X tries something and reports 


1 Van Miller, “The Practical Art of Using Theory,” The School Executive, Vol. 
77, No. 10, June, 1958, pp. 60-63. 
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it in a journal or a speech at a professional meeting; Superintendents 
B to Z immediately think that since it worked for him, we'll do it too! 
Sometimes the results are good; with equal frequency they are not so 
good. Mere imitation of someone else’s experiences is certainly a hit 
or miss basis on which to predicate and carry out educational practice. 

Moreover, trial and error methods which are the basis for much of 
what we call experience—which, in fact, are all there is to much of 
what is denominated “practical” experience—are no more the final an- 
swer or even the best way in school administration than in any other 
kind of experience. The administrator who proceeds without any 
theoretical foundations or any basis in educational principles to carry 
out the work of his office through trying this and trying that is not 
only unintelligent but actually dangerous. 

It is very likely that a great deal of the disrepute into which the 
progressive education movement of the early part of the twentieth 
century deservedly fell was due to this lack of any real understanding 
of progressivist theory. Administrators, and to some extent teachers, 
saw that other schools had tried something called “new” or “progres- 
sive” in educational procedure; so they thought that the proper way 
to proceed was for them to try something to see if it worked. With- 
out examining, for example, the basic progressive theory of the rela- 
tionship between interest and effort, they made the easy assumption 
that if you got students interested in anything they would automati- 
cally put forth the requisite effort. ‘Thus interest was always assumed 
to be precedent to effort. Without understanding the basic theory 
upon which some sorts of drill had been criticized, they cheerfully 
abandoned drill entirely as an educational procedure and tried some- 
thing else—anything else. Without understanding the very complex 
theories of Dewey regarding the nature of the educative experience, 
they blandly decided that any kind of experience was educative and 
proceeded to let the children undergo any experiences that might ap- 
peal on a given day. So, on the basis of a purely trial and error opera- 
tion, unintelligent and dangerous administrative practices in education 
led to the decadence and final rejection of much that was initially 
good in the progressivist’s theory. 

Still another limitation of experience in place of theory in admin- 
istration is embodied in the modern administrative dictum (which has 
become in many cases a pseudo-sacred orthodoxy) that the adminis- 
trator can make a right decision on any educational matter if he has 
had all of the educational experiences himself. This theory says 
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briefly, “If I know how myself, I can tell others how or decide how 
they should do it.” 

To a degree, of course, there is some merit in this viewpoint. The 
school administrator at any level who is without teaching experience 
is often reluctant to exhibit any really courageous or intelligent ad- 
ministrative leadership. In recognition of the necessity of having 
experiential background before trying to lead others in the same kinds 
of experience, many requirements for administrators’ certification now 
spell out specific kinds of teaching experience as a prerequisite to 
securing the credential. For example, in some states the principal of 
an elementary school is required to have had teaching experience at 
both the primary and the intermediate levels. So far, probably, so 
good! 

The difficulty comes when this idea that if the administrator has 
done it himself he automatically knows how others should do it takes 
the extreme form of suggesting that the administrator should be able 
to perform all of the task of all of the personnel under his supervision. 
Not unfrequently a principal may boast that he can go into the class- 
rooms of any of his teachers and take over and teach a model lesson 
in first grade reading or third grade arithmetic or fifth grade social 
studies. Occasionally, at least, the high school principal claims knowl- 
edge of all the subject matter fields that are taught in the high school. 
It is not entirely uncommon to find a superintendent who prides him- 
self on being an exceptionally fine administrator because he never has 
to suggest to any of the teachers in the school system any task that he 
couldn’t do himself. 

This perversion of a good idea—that the administrator should be 
experienced in the areas in which he seeks to exercise educational 
leadership—into the idea that experience itself must always be personal 
and first-hand, and thus guarantees that the administrator knows the 
answers, has almost no theoretical or practical justification. 

Experience is necessary, and broad experience is desirable. But the 
moment that an administrator assumes that because he has had an 
experience he becomes an expert he is making a grievious mistake. 
And if he assumes that he ought to be able to do anything, from 
teaching kindergarten to outlining the program in women’s physical 
education in the high school, he is pushing the importance of experi- 
ence all out of proportion to where it belongs as a factor in his prepara- 
tion and knowledge. Experience itself is necessary and desirable, but 
experience is neither a direct prerequisite to being able to exercise good 
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administrative leadership nor an indication that an administrator knows 
all the answers. 

So there are at least three limitations of experience: the monkey- 
see-monkey-do outlook, the trial and error fallacy, and the I-know-how- 
myself-so-I-can-tell-anybody-else heresy. None of these is in itself en- 
tirely erroneous, but each of them points up the limitations of ex- 
perience without adequate theoretical background, background in edu- 
cational principles as well as educational practices. 


6~— Dangers of Inflexibility 


One of the basic reasons for the need for a better theory of admin- 
istration and a better understanding of the philosophical principles 
underlying education and educational administration is found in the 
ever-present danger of an inflexible right-or-wrong outlook. ‘There are 
very few if any administrative practices that are always nght, and only 
a few more that are always wrong. Whenever the administrator makes 
the egregious and sanctimonious error of defining an administrative 
practice as absolutely right or absolutely wrong, he is almost inevitably 
reflecting the deficiency of his educational theory. For the more one 
understands the intricacies of theories about reality, truth, and value 
in education, the less sure he becomes that any inflexible viewpoint is 
correct. Nowhere is this better illustrated than in the fallacious no- 
tions about democracy which have found their way into the literature 
and the practice of education. 


6~ Democracy in Administration 


One aspect of educational theory that has achieved a great deal of 
support in contemporary administrative circles is embraced in the term 
“democracy” in administration. It is obviously a theoretical concept 
to suggest that the administrative process and the entire educational 
enterprise should be predicated on the acceptance of a theory of 
democracy. But even here, there is a great deal of confusion about 
what democracy really means in administration. 

Democracy is often assumed to mean tule by the majority. Cer- 
tainly, this is one of the fundamental tenets of democracy, but its ap- 
plication in administration is perforce limited. ‘The administrative 
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function cannot be performed well if everybody tries to share the 
administrative tasks in the name of democracy. 
Hullfish has stated this difficulty succinctly when he says, 


No gain has been made, either from the standpoint of efficient action or 
democratic administration, when everyone engages willy-nilly in the ad- 
ministrative effort. No one quite finds out under these conditions, what 
his proper sphere of responsibility really is for advancing the educational 
enterprise. Moreover this attempt to be democratic is wasteful of time 
and effort on the part of all and, in addition, often gives an administrator 
an excuse for not acting at all when action is clearly needed, thus spread- 
ing a sense of despair throughout the faculty, or for taking what appears 
to be arbitrary action when a faculty is incapable of reaching a decision 
on a given issue, thus fostering resentment toward the administrative of- 
ficer, on the one hand, and within the faculty itself as faction is pitted 
against faction on the other. Form is substituted for spirit, people rela- 
tionships are substituted for human relationships, to the disadvantage of all.? 


Two of the mistakenly-held concepts about democracy in admin- 
istration are clearly indicated in the above paragraph. One is that 
the administration, under a democratic regime, is carried on by every- 
body, with everybody doing administrative work. ‘This is obviously in 
contradiction to the very purpose of selecting an administrative of- 
ficer: Getting certain specialized tasks performed through the efforts 
of certain specialized persons. 

The second limitation of democracy, as it is commonly conceived, is 
that this mistaken notion of democracy results in nothing getting done 
at all. What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business, and that 
which must wait for complete acceptance and action by every member 
of the group will probably never be done. 

There are, therefore, limits to the cooperative aspects of democratic 
administration. There are limits to what a committee can effectively 
do to administer the work of the school. ‘There are dangers in 
minority rule, if democratic procedures, so-called, allow a vocal and 
intransigent minority to thwart the will of the majority. Democracy 
in educational administration can actually mean the avoidance of 
accepting responsibility. 

These limitations of what is often called democracy in administra- 
tion are not pointed out to deprecate the value of the democratic 


2H. Gorden Hullfish, ““A Theoretical Consideration of Educational Administra- 
tion,” Educational Theory, Vol. VIII, No. 2, April, 1958, page 71. Reprinted by 
permission. 
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spirit of relying on the consent of the governed, of valuing all individ- 
uals and their opinions, and of respecting the ability of groups to work 
out a successful group solution. ‘These limitations are pointed out not 
to support an authoritarian or autocratic form of educational adminis- 
tration (one today in which there is little belief or basis for belief), 
but to suggest that democracy cannot be substituted as a theory of 
administration so long as democracy means merely an opposition to 
authority and unwillingness to accept or assert the operational au- 
thority which is necessary to get jobs done. It should be noted that 
this authority has no absolute value in and of itself; it is merely instru- 
mental. To that extent, it is a pragmatic authority. But mere 
pragmatism, at least in its simplest and most widely accepted sense, 
does not form a sufficient basis for a theory of educational administra- 
tion. For pragmatism is all too likely to suggest that change is the 
only reality, that knowledge can come only through direct first-hand 
experience, and that no values can be assumed except the values of the 
immediate moment. We need to go beyond such a simple view of 
elemental pragmatism to a theory of administration which recognizes 
the place that ideals play in postulating the nature of the reality with 
which educational administration works, in explaining and motivating 
the kinds of experience that make administrative progress possible, and 
in setting operational goals that transcend the exigencies of the moment. 


6~— Empirical Idealism and Educational Administration 


In the paragraphs that follow, we wish to submit that there is a 
possibility of developing the elements of a theory of educational ad- 
ministration which recognizes the philosophical outlook, not new but 
emphasized especially in this book, which we have called empirical 
idealism. 

In brief, this theory hypothecates (but does not flatly assert) that 
the role of ideas and ideals in human behavior is not mystical or 
metaphysical. ‘These ideas have no authoritarian basis, either in an 
authority of supernatural origin or one exemplifying a scientific or 
rational orderliness inherent in nature. Rather, ideas are a part of 
human experience, and derive their nature from human experience; 
they are known through human experience; and they are of greater 
or lesser value in terms of what they do in the experience of people. 

These ideals are real because they exist in the kind of ontological 
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framework that is the most nearly identifiable source of all that is—the 
behavior and experience of human beings in a biosocial environment. 
They are knowable to the extent that actual living lets us verify the 
existence of them, as it does of anything else. They are valuable be- 
cause, existing and knowable in human experience as goals or pur- 
poses which have a real “field of force,” they can draw people toward 
their realization. ‘The ideal then becomes real rather than is real, but 
its reality is not diminished by the fact that it becomes rather than is. 
Ideals draw people toward them and actually exercise a control over 
learning, actually create knowledge and understanding, and make 
values realizable. 

This sounds perhaps superficially metaphysical, at the same time it 
decries a transcendental basis for administration. Let us try to clarify 
this seeming paradox as briefly as possible. Successful administration 
requires commitment to some set of beliefs and values. If adminis- 
tration exists merely at the management level or the supervisory level 
or the manipulative level, it is at best a relatively insignificant tech- 
nology. But when educational administration involves direct commit- 
ment toward certain goals, goals which are beyond the experimental 
level but not beyond the experiential level, then it serves as a directing 
force in education. And commitment to goals must be predicated on 
a set of operating hypotheses which are considered sure enough 
foundation so that they can serve as a basis for actual administrative 
operation. 

This does not mean that the administrator has to become an 
analytical or speculative philosopher as such. That is the work of the 
philosophical specialist. But it does mean that the administrator, if 
he is to do more than a routine job, has to base his actions on a set 
of beliefs which are of sufficient validity and importance to secure his 
commitment. For it is commitment to certain ethical goals that ulti- 
mately determines what the administrator will do. As one philosopher 
has said, 


There are levels of analysis in all developed philosophies which are of 
concern only to specialists. ‘The teacher of social studies needs not to be 
an expert in the bewildering field of historical and contemporary ethics; 
nor need the school administrator be an expert in all the evolutions of 
political philosophy. Yet it can hardly be denied that social issues are 
ultimately ethical issues—questions of right and wrong; and it is equally 
true that educational administration is part of the socio-political process 
and that its final concepts of personal relations within the institutional 
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forms are “‘political’’ in the Aristotelian sense of politics as an extension 
of ethics. 


It is just such a need for a theory of administration—which is ulti- 
mately a theory of knowledge, reality, and above all value—which takes 
administration out of a purely empirical framework and into an area 
where ideals become a ruling part of human experience, and especially 
a determiner of what values will be sought in the educational process. 
This viewpoint and its importance can be shown with a relatively 
brief illustration of how the theory of administration can be applied 
to a specific problem. 


6~ The Theory of Administration Applied 


Perhaps the most perplexing problem of all administrators, in edu- 
cation as in other fields, is that of dealing with people. Someone has 
pointed out that when the business executive goes home at night and 
lies awake worrying about his business he rarely is deeply concerned 
about the profit and loss column, or such problems as the obsolescence 
of his manufacturing equipment. His fundamental concern, if he is 
operating at a truly administrative level, is with personal inter- 
relationships. A drop hammer does not sulk, it has been said; one 
drill press never gets jealous of another drill press; a turret lathe has no 
ego involvement if its position in the plant is shifted. Only people 
have these problems. 

If the major, or one of the major, tasks of the administrator is in the 
field of interpersonal relationships, then his basic problem is one of 
establishing a moral theory for dealing with people. If he works with 
people on a manipulative or exploitative or autocratic level, he is neither 
an efhcient administrator nor a moral administrator. If he avoids 
working with people through taking the easy avenue of the kind of 
“democratic” administration in which he makes no decisions and 
shirks all of his assigned responsibilities, he may be a “good guy,” or — 
be called a good public relations person, but he is not a good ad- 
ministrator. 

The problem of merit rating of teachers, an old and troublesome one 
in school administration, may serve as a practical illustration. The © 
easiest thing for the administrator to do with merit rating is to try to 


8 Charles F. S. Virtue, “General Philosophy and Philosophy of Education: A 
Word from an Academic Philosopher.” Educational Theory, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
October, 1958, p. 203. Reprinted by permission. 
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avoid the topic entirely. It is much easier to use an allegedly objective 
system of paying personnel according to the number of hours of col- 
lege credit they have earned and the number of years of experience 
they have had than to try to make any value judgments about their 
worth to the school or to society. If the question cannot be avoided 
by simple reliance on the single schedule salary system (which is ob- 
viously not really objective, for it is a subjective judgment to assume 
that one bachelor’s degree is just as valuable as another, or that three 
years of experience for one teacher is as valuable as for another) then 
the next simplest way out is to appoint a committee to work on the 
problem and hope silently that they will get so involved in the 
“democratic” process that they don’t come up with any conclusions. 

If the problem of merit rating is seen as a fundamental philosophic 
and hence moral issue, however, then the administrator has to take a 
different attack. He must first of all recognize that he is dealing not 
primarily with questions of money or efficiency, but with questions of 
personal value. The basic issue is not whether you can save money 
by use of a merit system, nor yet whether it will cost more money. It 
is not a question of whether the adoption or nonadoption of the merit 
system will result in more effective utilization of tax funds. It is not 
even a question of whether or not a merit system does or does not 
provide more economic equity for the teachers. The question, basi- 
cally, is rather one of what it does to teachers as partners in the edu- 
cational enterprise and as people in their own right to adopt or fail 
to adopt a system of merit pay. Even more important, what does it 
do to children in the long run of the educative process? 

The present system of the single salary schedule, whatever its faults 
or virtues, admittedly does little to recognize the worth of individuals 
in terms of their performance. It is a monistic, or at best dualistic, 
viewpoint which says that there are only two ways to judge the worth 
(in terms of pay) of an individual teacher in the school system. One 
is by number of college hours and another is by years of experience. 
This may be an expedient way to get around the problem of making 
value judgments, but it has little to recommend it otherwise. 

On the other hand, the adoption of any merit system immediately 
forces some sort of subjective judgment procedure if any monetary 
distinctions are to be made regarding the quality of teaching or other 
educational service. A merit system of any sort cannot exist without 
value judgments which affect the individual. As soon as these value 
judgments are made, or even as soon as they are attempted, questions 
immediately arise as to whether they are fair and equitable, whether 
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they put undue psychological pressure on teachers, whether they may 
result in “apple polishing” on the part of the teachers or favoritism on 
the part of the raters, and a host of other questions of moral import. 

We have no intent here of trying to solve a question which has 
proved difficult, if not insoluable, for several decades. Our intent here 
is merely to point out that the problems of school administration can 
be ultimately resolved only on the basis of certain principles or theories 
which the administrator adopts. Whatever his decision, he will reach 
it on the basis of educational theory. If he reaches it on any other 
basis, such as compromise or expedience or arrogance, he has debased 
the position of educational administration to one of mere tinkering 
with the problem rather than working toward its solution. 


6 Summary 


The problems of educational administration are practical, but the 
more practical they are assumed to be the more deeply are they really 
rooted in theory. ‘The very derivation of the leadership authority of 
the administrator is explainable only in terms of a theory of the nature 
of the world and of society, the nature of man and his inter-actions 
and inter-relationships, and a theory of how knowledge is obtained and 
validated. Even more important, the authority exercised by the ad- 
ministrative leader is dependent on value judgments made both by the 
administrator and by those with whom he works and with whom he 
serves. ‘Trying to dismiss theory as impractical, or suggesting the sub- 
stitution of experience for theory, or developing an inflexible judgment 
as to what is automatically right or wrong, or trying to use a loosely- 
constructed concept of democracy—all of these are inferior to develop- 
ing a complete theory of administration which recognizes the controlling 
importance of ideals on human experience. Thus, the theory of ad- 
ministration is ultimately a question of moral theory. 
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The Educational Leader: Teaching 


IT is MUCH simpler and more convincing to try to analyze the position 
of educational leadership in teaching, as in administration, on an 
ostensibly practical rather than a theoretical level. The problems of 
teaching appear to be admittedly practical and operating ones: how to 
teach effectively; how to plan the year’s work; how to maintain disci- 
pline; how to get and retain better teachers; how to provide for teacher 
welfare through higher salary scales, improved retirement programs, 
and increased fringe benefits such as sick leave; how to arrange the daily 
classroom work of the teacher so that the job is a more personally 
satisfying and educationally effective one. All of these practical ques- 
tions, it will be discovered, are really the simpler rather than the more 
fundamental ones; they are the easy questions but not necessarily the 
most significant ones. 

Of course, it must be readily admitted that all of the problems men- 
tioned above, and many others, directly affect the work and the status 
and the rewards of teaching. But there is also a need for a philosophy 
of teaching in terms of the teacher as an educational leader seen in 
three distinct but closely related aspects: 

1. ‘The teacher as a person 

2. The status of the teacher 

3. The function of the teacher. 

Looking at the pertinent problems of the teacher as he attempts to 
be an educational leader without examining the philosophical bases 
of these problems is to give only superficial attention to the real chal- 
lenges and difficulties that are inherent in teaching. Looking at the 
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_ job of the teacher on a haphazard, day by day, operational basis does 
_ not give us a very clearly thought out or consciously articulated view 
_ of the teacher as a whole. 


6~ Authoritarian Concepts 


If we were able to describe the teacher in terms of older, more 
authoritarian concepts, the description would be satisfying in its direct- 
ness if not its appropriateness. Considering a teacher as a taskmaster, 
a boss, a drill master, or a source of infallible academic wisdom—any 
of these older views has in it a sort of satisfying completeness. At the 
_ time when the teacher could properly be designated by some such 
term, there was no difficulty in formulating a rather complete philoso- 
phy of a teacher as a person, the teacher as a member of a status group, 
and the teacher in terms of his leadership function. But such older 
concepts are almost universally rejected now as unrealistic, repugnant to 
our contemporary sense of educational values, and ineffectual as de- 
scriptive statements about teaching. 


6~ The Casual Pragmatic View 


In opposition to the older, more authoritarian and paternalistic 
views of the teacher, there has been suggested in our own time a much 
more casual view based on an allegedly pragmatic outlook. ‘This view 
pictures the teacher merely as one who does whatever tasks are neces- 
sary on a given day or in a given time, one who follows the simple 
tule of expediency in doing whatever is necessary to get certain jobs 
done, and one whose status is that primarily of a co-worker and co- 
learner with the students. Sometimes this casual view of the person, 
status, and function of the teacher is embraced in such a broad phrase 
as “the teacher is one who guides the growth of boys and girls.” 
This statement, assuredly, is better than one which describes the 
teacher as a harsh taskmaster, but is probably no more accurate and 
almost certainly devoid of any real meaning. To reduce the teacher 
just to a casual operational worker in an educational system, one 
whose task needs no further description than suggested by the term 
“guides the growth,” is to suggest that the teacher cannot really be 
defined on any basis other than that of an expedient type of pragmatism. 

Philosophy, it has been said earlier in this text, is concerned with 
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wholes rather than parts; it is concerned with explanations rather than 
off-hand description; it is concerned with cause and effect in their 
intricate relationship; it is concerned with fundamental rather than 
superficial viewpoints. If this be true, then the philosophy of a 
teacher as an educational leader must probe deeply into the same areas 
of ultimate beliefs about reality, knowledge, and value that are impor- 
tant to all other phases and aspects of the philosophy of education. 
But this probing must not be limited to a mere intellectual exercise 
of trying to define and label certain positions or viewpoints with re- 
spect to teachers, neatly pigeonholing them by convenient philosophical 
terms. Rather, the essentially philosophic analysis of the teacher must 
look at fundamental questions about the teacher as a person in a 
community of persons, the teacher as one who holds a certain status 
in society, and the teacher as one who fulfills certain functions. 
Broadly stated, these are the fundamental questions which in turn 
lead to even more fundamental analyses of the underlying philosophy 
which describes, delineates, defines, and clarifies the work of the 
teacher as an educational leader. 


6~— Development of a Self-Concept for Teachers 


The term “self-concept,” as one which describes what teachers think 
of themselves as, or think they are, would initially suggest a psycho- 
logical rather than a philosophical approach. It is true that the ques- 
tion of the development of a self-concept for teachers could be ap- 
proached psychologically, but as was pointed out in an earlier chapter 
(Chapter 7), much of what we often think of as psychological truth 
can be more accurately described as philosophical hypothesis refined 
and clarified through the science of psychology. ‘Therefore, we can 
look at the teacher as a person, and in particular the self-concept which 
the teacher holds, from a philosophical viewpoint without in any sense 
denying the validity and even necessity of a psychological orientation 
for this outlook or viewpoint. 

The teacher does not often stop to analyze what he is or why, nor 
consciously seek to develop a workable set of tenable beliefs and operat- 
ing hypotheses that describe and clarify his position as a person-who- 
teaches. Although this is not done consciously, however, underlying 
most of the decisions that a teacher makes and the actions that he 
performs is a basic set of beliefs about what he is. Inarticulate or 
unarticulated, these beliefs affect his work as a teacher. 
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When the teacher pauses to ask the question, “What am I doing 
here?”, he inevitably must ask himself another question that is even 
simpler: “What am I?” An answer to this rhetorical question could, 
of course, be given in purely physical terms, but it would not be satis- 
fying. A teacher cannot “explain” himself in his position as a teacher 
merely with a description of the physical or biological nature of life. 
It is not enough to say merely that he is a man, a member of the 
animal kingdom, even though he thinks of himself as a very specialized 
kind of animal. Nor is an abstractly metaphysical answer entirely 
satisfying: “IJ am man, a creature of spirit, a human image of divine 
reality.” Even the concept of man as rational animal, or as partial 
embodiment and reflection of pure reason, does not satisfy the teacher 
or satisfactorily explain who he is. And a strictly mechanistic outlook 
—man as a mechanism responding to stimuli with the response funda- 
mentally determined by the nature of the stimulus itself—again does not 
explain the teacher as a person. 

Yet the teacher must develop some sort of understanding of himself. 
This is necessary on a purely psychological basis, if we may agree with 
the hypothesis that a person cannot be an effective self or one who 
effectively develops selfhood in others unless he understands, accepts, 
and is able to evaluate with some detachment his own personality or 
self. It would be difficult to see how the teacher could perform any- 
thing more than a very routine job of lecture, recitation, drill, and 
other educational tasks without some basic beliefs and understanding 
about himself as a person. 

Philosophic bases of the self-concept. Perhaps self-concept in a 
teacher is developed by essentially the same process as is self-concept in 
any individual: through the inter-action of the teacher in an ex- 
periential framework, a framework which includes both physical and 
material aspects and also in a non-material (but not necessarily trans- 
cendental) framework of ideas and ideals. That is to say, the teacher 
develops a concept of what he is and what he is doing in his job not 
through any monistic acceptance of a fixed idea of person as spirit, 
person as mind, person as inter-action of impersonal forces. In our 
previous discussion of various views of personality we saw that these 
single views tend to limit the concept of man. Perhaps this limita- 
tion is acceptable to proponents of certain philosophical outlooks, but 
we submit that there is ample reason to believe that it is not a wholly 
and completely acceptable view. 

Briefly, the idealistic view that sees man, including the teacher, as 
pure spirit housed in a physical shell of somewhat base animal nature 
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might be acceptable within an ontological framework that sees all 
reality as spiritual in nature. Likewise, a viewpoint that emphasizes 
man’s unique status as a rational animal is ontologically acceptable 
only within a framework that views the highest reality as that of mind. 
A purely mechanistic view of man as a stimulus-response mechanism is 
acceptable, again, within a relatively narrow, even limited, ontological 
framework. But we submit further that none of these explanations 
really gives the teacher an adequate insight into what he is as a person. 

For as a person, we suggest again that he is a biosocial organism, 
whose full reality emerges only within the framework of human experi- 
ence. Furthermore, knowledge of his own reality, or of any other 
truth for that matter, emerges best and most clearly when that knowl- 
edge comes from experience itself. And it follows, therefore, that the 
nature of man and the knowable truth about man, both having an 
experiential base, find their highest realization in a value system which | 
is likewise based on human experience. 

But because this viewpoint can be interpreted as a rather casual and 
often very narrow pragmatism, we need to add another quality or 
dimension to this perhaps fragmentary description of man as a biosocial 
organism. Just because he is an organism whose roots are both bio- 
logical and social, he is also a being subject to and affected by the 
society of which he is a part. 

In very practical terms, this means the teacher who develops an 
acceptable self-concept (at least in the framework of the philosophy 
proposed here) must think of himself not only as an individual but as 
a member of the society or community of individuals which makes the 
person important and gives him significance. ‘Thus, seen as a member 
of a larger community, the teacher can answer the question, “What am 
I doing here?” or “What am I?” in terms of the kind of person he is 
operationally—that is, his existence or “becoming” as a person in terms | 
of what he does. If he does nothing, his personality is of little effect — 
or account. If he performs his tasks without regard to ultimately — 
social consequences, he does not exist fully as a person; and if he views — 
himself as a person independent of other persons, he diminishes the — 
possibility of his being an effective teacher of others. 

This is, of course, only a single one of many possible interpretations 
that may be given to the nature of the teacher. A teacher as a person 
may be viewed in a number of different philosophical contexts. It is 
of utmost importance that we see the difference each of these contexts 
makes in terms of what the teacher actually does; it is also of impor- 
tance to suggest that one can intelligently evaluate these various con- 
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cepts of the teacher and find one that is more ultimately satisfying 
than others. But however he views himself, his self-concept is incom- 
plete until he sees how he is viewed and understood, appraised and 
evaluated, known and valued by the society of which he works and of 
which he is a part. 


6~— Teacher Status—Philosophical Concepts 
and Questions 


There are so many questions that might be discussed about the 
status of the teacher in our contemporary society that it is feasible only 
to isolate a few random ones for consideration here. The complexity 
of questions that could legitimately be raised about teacher status is a 
reflection of the complexity of the society of which the teacher is 
a part. A survey of the overall status of the teacher, therefore, would 
entail a complete and exhaustive survey of society too. That task, if 
not impossible, is certainly one of such magnitude as to delay our 
search for a philosophy of the teacher as an educational leader. We 
will limit ourselves, therefore, to only a few of the areas that might be 
explored and questions that might be raised. 


I. PROFESSIONALISM. 


In reading books and articles about education, and in listening to 
speeches at educational association meetings, one senses that teachers 
are extremely anxious to become members of a recognized profession.1 
Professionalism as a goal for teachers sounds on the surface of the 
matter like a very good thing: members of a respected profession are 
accorded prestige, are adequately recompensed for their work, and ap- 
pear to find generally lifelong satisfaction in it. Why shouldn't 
teachers become professionals too? 

There are, however, certain often-overlooked aspects of this ap- 
parently simple matter of seeking professional status for teachers that 
need some examination. Is professionalism, as such, really desirable? 
Members of the so-called “recognized” professions enjoy certain privi- 
leges that many teachers do not, but is there any basic reason for be- 
lieving that if we as teachers became just like members of the other 
professions that we would be any better off? Answering this question 


1 See suggested readings at close of chapter. 
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affirmatively involves an assumption of analogy or identity that is not — 
entirely warranted. That is, if we assume that professionalism as it is — 
now known in other occupational groups is the goal of teachers, we ~ 
are making the tacit assumption that teaching is so closely analogous — 
or even homologous with the other professions that we can justifiably — 
seek the same status. This assumption overlooks, it would seem, the ~ 
plain fact that the goals of teaching and goals of, say medicine, are — 


really not the same. 


We need not at this point to pursue the questions further, but care- — 
ful analysis ought to be given to the fundamental questions of whether ~ 
the goals of the currently recognized professions are nearly enough ~ 


identical to those of teaching that we should try to gain professional 
status on the same basis as it has been gained by or accorded to these 
other professions. If the ends of education are indeed different from 
those of the other professions, as they would appear to be, then it 
would not seem logical to suggest that we try to identify ourselves as 
teachers too directly to the other professions. If the ends are differ- 
ent, then, it is unlikely that we would reach those different ends 
through means reached by the currently recognized professions. You 
will see that this is a question which is not explored fully here, because 
its implications and ramifications are far too complex. It does, how- 
ever, raise pertinent philosophical questions. 

As an example, we keep talking about professionalism in teaching 
largely in terms of improving the economic status of teachers. We 
say that we want to become more like doctors and lawyers and archi- 
tects, and what we apparently mean is that we want to get salaries like 
the members of those distinguished occupations. Yet we approach the 
matter of salaries largely through techniques that are much more 
analogous to those of the labor union bargaining conference. ‘Thus, 
we continue to ask for fringe benefits, such as increased vacation time, 
or better provision for sick leave, or better school-supported hospitaliza- 
tion plans, even though we must logically recognize that these are not 
the kind of benefits that normally accrue to professional people, as 
the term is now used and recognized. If we approach better pay 
through the medium of fringe benefits, we are obviously identifying 
ourselves more with the non-professional labor groups than with the 
professional occupations. 

Likewise, when we as teachers object rather violently (as most if not 
all of the larger educational organizations have done consistantly for a 
long time) to the idea of merit rating, on the grounds that it would 
reduce us to the level of mere hired help, we ignore the fact that merit 
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rating of a sort is implicit in the professions which we say we want to 
emulate. It seems sufficiently obvious that doctors and lawyers and 
architects are not paid their fees on the basis of a uniform interpreta- 
tion of such-and-such a fee for so many hours of credit or so many years 
of experience. Yet we have rather consistently maintained that if 
teachers are paid on the basis of performance rather than the basis 
of years of education and years of experience, we are moving away 
from professionalism and toward mere worker status. 

One more illustration: the term professional has historically been 
opposed to the term amateur largely on the basis of a distinction that 
recognizes the amateur as one who does something for the love of the 
sport and the professional as one who does it for pay. As far back as 
Greek times, specialists in a field such as music were enjoined by their 
leaders from becoming so proficient that they would lose their amateur 
status, and playing an instrument or participating in an athletic event 
for money was considered to be demeaning. Yet we continue to insist 
that we want to be professionals rather than amateurs, when it might 
be rather logically argued that teaching would be enhanced if it tried 
to preserve some of the virtues of the amateur status, notably that of 
doing the job for satisfaction received rather than for remuneration 
gained. ‘This is obviously another one of the inponderable issues that 
cannot be discussed to a satisfactory conclusion, because there prob- 
ably is none. Nevertheless, it is a salutary thing to raise certain ques- 
tions about assumptions commonly made about professionalism in 
teaching which may betray a lack of clear thinking about what we mean 
by a professional status. 


II. ‘TEACHER EDUCATION 


Everyone who is at all consciously concerned with education—college 
student, teacher, administrator, board member, or ordinary layman— 
has doubtless heard so many of the arguments for and against certain 
kinds of teacher education that he is somewhat bored by the subject 
or at least innured to the conflicting arguments. Nevertheless, if this 
book is correct in its thesis that the only way to have a satisfactory 
understanding of education is to search carefully for its philosophic 
bases, it is necessary to look briefly at this perplexing and troublesome 
question of the education of teachers from a philosophical standpoint. 

Any generalization about teacher education is likely to be false or at 
least fallacious, but one may be hazarded here: the fundamental ques- 
tion raised about most programs of teacher education hinges on the 
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issue of the relative breadth or narrowness of teacher training pro- 
grams. In general, those who object most strongly to current programs 


in teacher education charge them with being anti-intellectual, vacuous, 
vapid, and over-technical. ‘These critics say that the education of — 


teachers concentrates on method to the exclusion of content, thus 
producing teachers who are not only poorly versed in academic matters 
but who are conditioned to a fundamental disrespect for the intellect. 

On the other hand, those who support generally-practiced programs 
of teacher education today argue that the current programs, while far 
from perfect, simply recognize a kind of pluralism that is not under- 
stood by the advocates of pure intellectualism in teacher education. 
Moreover, they say, the multiplicity of the roles that the teacher 
must play makes it impossible to accept a completely monistic or even 
a dualistic outlook in teacher education. 

The monistic outlook, of course, is one which says that the great 
and all-encompassing reality with which the teacher deals is the train- 
ing of the intellect. Many, though not all, forms of educational 
idealism and classical realism emphasize the supreme importance of 
the intellect or reason in education. It would follow quite naturally 
and logically that if the training of the intellect is the great task of 
education, simply because the intellect is a supreme and distinguishing 
reality in man, teacher education ought to be almost wholly academic 
and intellectual in its content. If man is everywhere the same and 
education should be everywhere the same, then there is really no rea- 
son for worrying with such subsidiary problems as the education of 
exceptional children, the provision for individual differences, the test- 
ing of intelligence, or any of the other apparent minutae which so 
often become a rather central part of the teacher education program. 

The dualist, not really far removed in this respect from the monist, 
recognizes not only the great reality of intellect but the other great 
reality of body. ‘Thus, those who see in man a fundamental expres- 
sion of a mind-vs.-body or a spirit-ys.-matter dualism suggest that the 
teacher needs not only thorough grounding in this task of training the 
intellect but needs also a great deal of moral education so that he 
knows how to cope with this animal nature of man. Of course, for 
purposes of trying to clarify an extremely complex viewpoint, the 
monistic and dualistic outlooks have been somewhat oversimplified here. 
These dualistic and monistic outlooks support the criticism of present 
day teacher education for its frankly pluralistic concerns. 

It is often common today to label the critics of contemporary 
teacher education as narrowminded or conservative or even reactionary. 


ee 
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Those who favor the general scope of contemporary teacher education 
like to label themselves as liberal and progressive and broadminded. 
It is submitted here that the distinction is not between breadth and 
narrowmindedness of the proponents of the two views. ‘The question 
is, at heart, one of an ontological interpretation. If the ontology is 
monistic or dualistic, one type of teacher education is legitimate and 
appropriate. If the basic ontological view is pluralistic—that is, if the 
work of the teacher is construed of as embracing a wide variety of 
kinds of reality and kinds of ways to truth and knowledge—then 
another type of teacher education is appropriate. 

We have not attempted in the above paragraphs to defend or attack 
any program of teacher education, though both defense and attack 
would be quite possible. All we need to see at this point is that the 
status of the teacher is a direct reflection of the kind of education that 
teacher receives. Insofar as those who carry out (or criticize) a given 
program of teacher education are concerned, whether they realize it or 
not, their judgments about what constitutes a good teacher education 
are fundamentally ontological judgments. 


III. SoctaL STATUS OF THE TEACHER 


The social status of the teacher would seem to be primarily a ques- 
tion of sociology rather than philosophy, and it is embarrassingly nec- 
essary to keep reminding ourselves that surface designations of certain 
problems as belonging in one area or another are usually not very 
accurate. ‘True, the social status of the teacher does involve many 
questions in which the scientific study of sociology plays a large part, 
and the answers to which may be provided in part by the social scien- 
tist. Even here, however, the fundamental assumptions and _ basic 
beliefs, openly held or merely implicit in other beliefs expressed, reflect 
as always a certain philosophical outlook or bias. 

Ignoring for the moment, then, the many complex sociological ques- 
tions involved in teacher status—social grouping, class consciousness, 
class mobility, and host of other interesting questions—we will con- 
centrate on just one aspect of the status of the teacher that has impor- 
tant philosophic implications. That is the ambivalent attitude the 
teacher takes toward having a “special” status that he at once desires 
and rejects. This, of course, falls in the area of philosophical value 
judgment, though the philosophical basis for this ambivalent value 
judgment the teacher has of his own status is rather difficult to assess. 

The teacher actually wants to have a very special status as a teacher, 
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at the same time he finds this special status distasteful. He wants to 
be highly regarded as a teacher, and to have the professional status and 
regard that is accorded members of the other respected professions. 
But he does not like any form of special restriction placed on him that 
sets him apart from the rest of the members of the community. This 
will seem to be a kind of dualism, or more properly dichotomy, in his 
value system. He at once desires a special status and finds that status 
distasteful. 

Mote specifically, the teacher does not want to be thought of as a 
laborer, an employee, a hired hand, or a second-class citizen. He wants 
to be recognized as a leader—socially, intellectually, and perhaps eco- 
nomically. He wants to be accorded a status that marks him as one of 
the upper class in the community, because he feels that this distinction 
is one rightfully belonging to teachers. 

Yet as soon as the community, or members of it, suggest that be- 
cause he is a teacher and therefore in the public eye, one who occupies 
a strategic and high-level position, certain restrictions should be placed 
on his behavior that are not applied to persons in other positions, he 
becomes restive or aggressive. 

In one large school system, a teacher was dismissed by the board 
of education because he took a part-time job as a bartender in a re- 
spectable and legally licensed establishment. This teacher objected, 
as did the teachers’ association of which he was a member, that it was 
not proper for the community, acting through the board, to deny the 
individual an opportunity to choose his own outside employment. 
The fact that this employment was not illegal, and that it was one 
that could be engaged in quite respectably by other members of the 
community, seemed to the teachers involved to make the action of the 
board plainly discriminatory. ‘The board, acting again as a result of 
community pressure, replied that while barkeeping was in itself a legiti- 
mate occupation, it was not an appropriate part-time occupation for a 
public school teacher. 

We will make no attempt to resolve here the question that was 
raised by this particular board action, but it is clear that the teacher 
was reacting very strongly against a special restriction being placed 
upon him just because he was a teacher. Whether the board was 
right or wrong is beside the point here. The fact remains that this 
instance illustrates clearly that although teachers want a special status 
in the community they don’t want that special status to become in any 
way restrictive. ‘They want at once to occupy two somewhat con- 
tradictory positions: one, that of having a desired special status that 
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sets them apart from the ordinary run-of-mill member of the com- 
munity circle; another, and at the same time, freedom to be just like 
everybody else and behave like anybody else in the community as a 
whole. 

The practical point of this illustration is that teachers have to recog- 
nize that they need to develop a philosophy of their own position and 
status which will allow them to accept gracefully the ambivalence of 
the position they hold. If this ambivalence is incompatible with their 
social philosophy, then the philosophy itself must be changed. They 
must be willing to accept either a special status or an ambiguous 
status; if they cannot, they can only expect to find their position un- - 
comfortable. But if they are able to assess their social status philo- 
sophically—both in the sense of applying philosophic analysis to their 
difficulties and in a sense of philosophic resignation to the inevitable— 
they will find that as teachers they actually occupy a position which is 
rather inherently ambiguous, and that with this ambiguity must go a 
necessary acceptance of ambivalent values. 


IV. Eruics FOR TEACHERS 


Because ethics for teachers is so closely related to the social status 
of teachers, only brief comment needs to be made on this topic. Even 
a very quick recollection or casual perusal of formalized statements of 
ethics for teachers reveals again a kind of dichotomous value system 
which is most confusing. Statements of ethics for teachers are almost 
always phrased in essentially idealistic terms, often so idealistic that they 
may be justifiably described as unrealistic or impractical. Yet the 
teacher is confronted with the practical necessity of translating these 
idealistic ethical statements into operational principles that have 
validity for him and in his own position. 

Almost all statements of ethics, for example, commit the teacher to 
treating all students impartially. But it is obvious that as long as there 
are individual differences, students cannot all be properly treated as 
though these differences do not exist. In a narrowly legalistic inter- 
pretation, perhaps, the distinction could be made between different 
treatment and impartial treatment, and it could be maintained that 
impartial simply means without showing partiality or bias. But from 
a practical standpoint, the teacher who makes this interpretation must 
tealize that he is changing the meaning of impartial from its ordinary 
meaning and attaching a special meaning that is practically useful, one 
which allows him to take practical action. Even if impartial means 
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“without bias or prejudice,” it is probably impossible for the teacher 
on an empirical basis to refrain from any interpretation or action with 
respect to pupil behavior that does not in a sense reflect his biases and 
his prejudices. Insofar as he is a normal human being, the teacher 
will have biases and prejudices, however slight. And even though 
they are not evil or malicious, they will inevitably determine the kind 
of treatment he gives individual students, because the very principle 
that demands that each student be treated as an individual implies also 
that he will be treated differently from other students. It is true that 
difference may not be a malicious difference, but the difference will 


’ be there. 


Now it is granted that the attempt to clarify the problem of reducing 
an ethical ideal or principle to a practical operating principle may result 
only in more confusion. But this confusion is not just the confusion 
that results from trying to verbalize about a difficult idea. It is an 
inherent confusion, inherent at least in the sense that it is in the 
nature of human beings or human behavior, as we understand these, 
to find it difficult to say one thing and do another and still feel 
consistent. 

Once again, the whole problem of ethics of teachers is much too 
complex for full consideration here, but it can be seen that whether 
the teacher thinks of it in philosophical terms or not, he is facing a 
practical philosophical issue: how to combine the ideal principle with 
the real and practical actuality. 


6~—> Teacher Function 


An elemental philosophy of the teacher as an educational leader, as 
was pointed out earlier in this chapter, must take into account at least 
three areas: the teacher as a person, the status of the teacher, and the 
function of the teacher. The last of these is perhaps the most impor- 
tant, for it is as the teacher functions or operates that his philosophy 
really becomes explicit. What he says or thinks may represent an 
implicit philosophy; what he actually does is the clearest indication of 
what he most truly believes. 

What is the function of a teacher? Obviously, no complete agree- 
ment has ever been reached on this question, if for no other reason 
than that the function of the teacher seems to change with the ad- 
vance of cultures and the onset of new generations of students. But 
we can get some sort of answer, one that will indicate how important 
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a part philosophy plays in education, by looking at some of the specific 
kinds of relationships in which the teacher does customarily function. 


I. RELATIONSHIP OF THE TEACHER TO THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL 


Unless we should take the rather untenable position that the teacher 
is an individual who operates in a kind of intellectual vacuum divorced 
from the total work of the school, it is apparent that the teacher’s 
function in relation to the school must be described in terms of the 
school’s goals. What the school is attempting to do, that is, deter- 
mines the nature and scope of the teacher’s work. 

If the school sets up as its most important operating principle that 
the inculcation of certain moral beliefs is the highest goal of the 
school, then the teacher becomes one who interprets these beliefs, 
clarifies and explains them, and insists that the students act according 
to them. This, in general, was the viewpoint of the church-controlled 
schools of the Middle Ages, the Puritan schools of early American times, 
and many parochial schools today. (Once again, we need to remind 
ourselves that the term parochial is a very broad designation properly 
applied to any school which serves a parish, of whatever faith or 
denomination. ) 

On the other hand, if the goal of the school is training of the intel- 
lect (as is so often suggested by the group who label themselves as 
essentialists in education, and even more clearly by those who go by 
the name of perennialists), then the proper relation of the teacher to 
the work of the school is again determined by these school-accepted 
goals. If the teacher is consistent, in such a school he will labor as- 
siduously to translate extant fact and truth into the kinds of knowledge 
that can be known by the student. As a teacher, he will make assign- 
ments of material to be read, he will tell the students what it means, 
he will explain its implications, he will use methods of drill and 
memorization that assure that these facts become firmly fixed in the 
minds of the students. Of course, he may in some instances branch 
out into other types of methodology, such as that of scientific experi- 
ment, but in any case the facts are there and the students are there 
and the job of the teacher is to make sure that the two blend into a 
rationally satisfying unity. 

Thus, the goal of the school, implicit or explicit, ultimately defines 
what the teacher is supposed to do, though of course teachers do not 
always live up to the expectations the school places upon them. In 
simplest terms, if the aim of the school is mental discipline, the teacher 
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becomes a mental disciplinarian; if the aim of the school is life ad- 
justment, the teacher becomes one who manipulates students into 
adjustive patterns of behavior; if the aim of the school is citizenship, 
the teacher becomes one who inculcates citizenship, through direct 
exhortation, through providing experiences that build citizenship, or in 
any other way that the school believe the aim of making citizens can 
be accomplished. 

Whatever the goal of the school, then, the views which the school 
holds regarding the nature of reality and knowledge and value become 
the operational bases for the work of the teacher. Insofar as they do 
not, the teacher has little moral right to be a member of the school’s 
staff. For if he is not in agreement with the goals of the school, which 
means in essence with the philosophy of the school, he will find it 
hard to justify his position on the school staff. 


II. RELATIONSHIPS TO STUDENTS 


Since the teacher operates primarily as one who deals with students, 
his relationship to these students is one of the most explicit indices of 
how his teaching function is carried out. If he believes that his rela- 
tionship to the student should be that of the kind and sympathetic 
friend, his function as intellectual leader or managerial organizer will 
be subordinated to that of his position as friend and confidant. If a 
teacher believes that guidance consists of providing information so that 
the students can make their own choices, his relationship to the students 
will be much different from that of a teacher who believes that guid- 
ance consists of telling the students what to do. And another teacher 
who believes that performing the guidance function consists largely 
of letting students talk out their problems will establish a still different 
relationship. 

The disciplinary relationship of the teacher to a student, likewise, 
reflects certain basic beliefs about what discipline really means to the 
students. For some teachers, discipline is the necessary imposition of 
adult authority. For others, there is no such thing as discipline exerted 
from outside; it must always be self-discipline coming from within. 
Another teacher will think of discipline as that kind of control that 
results from group pressure. Still another teacher might think of dis- 
cipline as a sort of commitment of the individual will to a spiritual 
ideal. 

In listing these possible kinds of teacher relationships to the student, 
we have described them in terms of viewpoints that result in this or 
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that action being taken. But it must be understood that these view- 
points in turn represent rather distinctive and fundamental positions 
about the nature of the reality of the world in which we live, the na- 
ture of the individual in a society, the way in which truth becomes 
useful knowledge, and the values that should be attached to or at- 
tributed to certain kinds of behavior. Once again, then, all of these 
operational beliefs are at base philosophic outlooks which the teacher 
translates into educational practice. 


II. RELATIONSHIP TO THE LEARNING PROCESS 


The teacher’s function, we have said, can be partially described in 
terms of relationships to the student and to the work of the school 
itself, but the real test of what the teacher does comes in his handling 
of the learning process. For it is learning itself that is the stated pur- 
pose of the entire educational enterprise. No learning, no education! 
The actual process of teaching and learning, then, reflects most clearly 
what the teacher’s function really is. 

The way the learning process is conducted cannot be neatly divided 
into certain types of activities that can be pigeonholed under or labeled 
by specific philosophic terms. There is not really a distinctively 
idealistic, realistic, or pragmatic learning process that is actually carried 
out in the ordinary school. Moreover, although the terms representing 
different shades of liberalism—reconstructionism, progressivism, essen- 
tialism, and perennialism—are very useful outlines to basic educational 
philosophy, they simply are not found in their pure and unadulterated 
form in typical school programs. Nor are such historic philosophic 
terms as Aristotelianism or Thomism, though they do describe some of 
the root beliefs that underlie educational philosophies, actually de- 
scriptive of learning practices in the ordinary school. No, not all 
major philosophic positions on all the major issues of learning can be 
separately considered. The best we can do is to look at one or two 
common factors found in all learning and teaching programs to see 
how they represent the teachers’ functions interpreted in philosophic 
terms. 

Planning. ‘The kinds of planning done, and by whom, furnish one 
convenient example. Ifa teacher does all of the planning, the simplest 
explanation may be that he doesn’t know any better. But when an 
experienced and knowledgable teacher chooses on purpose to keep all 
the planning directly under his own control, there is no ready explana- 
tion for this action except to assume that the teacher really believes 
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that educational authority resides in him because he is the embodiment 
of some kind of authority which actually exists. Whether this au- 
thority is seen as a divine delegation of spiritual authority to an 
individual, usually through the channels of some religious organiza- 
tion, or whether it is thought of as the authority of a world of law and 
order, or the authority of reason as a special kind of reality—in any 
case, the teacher who consciously chooses the more authoritarian meth- 
ods of doing all of the planning of class activities himself must do so 
on a basis ultimately philosophical. 

It is likewise true that the teacher who delegates a good bit of the 
responsibility for planning the sequence and program of class activities 
may do so on a very casual basis that reflects more his own lack of 
planning and his cheerful indolence than it does any philosophical 
position. ‘The teacher who chooses consciously, however, to have his 
students participate extensively in the planning of classwork would 
normally do so on the basis of an educational philosophy which stresses 
the empirical, the democratic, the experiential, and the liberal out- 
looks. In short, such a teacher would almost of necessity believe that 
there are many kinds of reality and many kinds of knowledge; it would 
follow that there are many roads to truth and many ways of learning. 
One of the most important of these would be learning through direct 
first-hand experience in which the individual takes and plays a re- 
sponsible part in formulating goals, choosing activities, and evaluating 
progress. 

Textbooks. In similar simple—perhaps over-simplified—fashion we 
could approximate the kind of educational philosophy held by the 
teacher in terms of the use he makes of textbook material. ‘The 
teacher who relies heavily on the exact wording of the text, who brooks 
no criticism or questioning of the material, who evaluates educational 
progress entirely in terms of the students’ knowledge of what the book 
says—that teacher reflects consciously or unconsciously a relatively nar- 
row view of reality and knowledge. He believes that the reality in- 
heres in a fairly fixed world of pre-existent law and order in which 
facts are always facts and in which subjective and individual interpreta- 
tion simply cannot compete with the objective nature of reality. In 
addition, he is likely to set a high value on those truths which are 
fixed, immutable, sure, and inherently knowable. He might be de 
scribed as idealist, rationalist, or by a number of other different 
philosophical labels, but his philosophic position, unless he is simply 
thoughtless in the way he uses the textbook, is reflected in the kind of 
use he makes of text materials. 
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The teacher who uses the textbook only as one of many sources, who 
urges the students to find and explore contradictions between various 
alleged authorities, who evaluates the total growth and behavior of the 
student rather than only his textbook knowledge—that teacher, again 
perhaps without too much conscious attention to what he does believe, 
is actually expressing by his actions a belief in a pluralistic interpreta- 
tion of reality and truth. He is expressing also his reliance on values 
that lie largely within the realm of human experience, not impersonal 
values inhering in an absolute and fixed universe. 

Through all of the individual instances of the techniques of teaching 
and the methods of directing learning, the teacher’s function becomes 
an indirect expression of a philosophy of education. And the teacher’s 
function which is expressed in this philosophy of education is translated 
in turn into specific educational practices. 


GN Summary 


The teacher as an educational leader usually does not stop to con- 
sider specifically the philosophical bases of his position. He is often 
much more content just to do the job according to his best under- 
standing of what he ought to do or his best choice of what he would 
like to do. But even meager philosophical analysis of the problems of 
the teacher as a person, the status of the teacher, and the function 
of the teacher indicates quite clearly that how the teacher regards him- 
self, how he is regarded by others and what he does in the classroom 
are all indirect expressions of philosophic beliefs. And since the 
teacher’s function as a leader is displayed primarily in the results of his 
teaching, we are lead again to the reasonable conclusion that a 
cohesive philosophy of education does make a substantive difference 
in educational practice. 
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The Search for a Philosophic System 


As LONG as one is content to consider the problems of education on a 
purely day-by-day, hit-or-miss basis, there is no real need for a philo- 
sophic system to underlie or undergird his educational beliefs. If there 
is nothing more to education than the simple process of doing what- 
ever appears to be necessary or expedient on a given day, of carrying 
out one’s responsibilities as teacher, administrator, or just plain citizen, 
in the educational system without regard to antecedent causes or pos- 
sibly far-reaching consequences, no need for a philosophic system 
emerges. It is quite possible for a parent to send his children to 
school as routine fulfillment of an ordinary obligation or simply as a 
matter of course without once giving consideration to fundamental 
problems of reality, knowledge, or value. It is equally possible to be 
a worker in the schools and do one’s job with reasonable dispatch 
without bothering for a moment about complicated questions of 
educational theory. 

As soon as education is really considered thoughtfully, however, then 
the need for a philosophic system emerges. Not just bits and pieces of 
concept and idea; that is not enough. ‘There is need for a system 
that gives an ultimate cohesiveness to the individual’s concept of and 
relation to the educational process as a whole. 


6~— Psychological Need for System 


For a number of reasons there seem to be at least some psychological 
needs for a complete and comprehensive system of philosophy under- 
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lying any serious attempt to understand, participate in, or evaluate 
education. One of these psychological needs may be pertinent for one 
person, another for a different person. By and large, however, this 
need seems apparent for nearly all who think seriously about educa- 
tional matters. 

Security. Without an underlying philosophic system to support 
educational beliefs, the individual is likely to feel insecure. He just 
doesn’t know where he stands in relation to the educational enter- 
prise, nor does he have any assurance of why he is doing what he does. 
It is this need for security, primarily, that seems to motivate the 
philosophical beliefs of the ultraconservative or perennialist school of 
educational thought. Someone has rather impiously described the 
Great Books movement in education as the “safe in the arms of 
Plato” philosophy of education. One of the most articulate of all the 
supporters of the perennialist outlook, Chancellor Hutchins, has based 
much of his support of this program on the belief that we need a basic 
principle of unity to give some sort of security in the midst of the 
divisive forces of the modern world. Either through theology or 
metaphysics, Hutchins suggests, we may be able to regain that sense 
of security that was possible in Greek and later in medieval times.1 

Without a philosophic system, it is alleged that man has no roots, 
no sense of direction, no feeling of belonging. In the midst of all 
the travails of the fast-changing world of which twentieth-century 
America is a part, there is need for the sense of security that comes 
from relying on a philosophic system that is itself of long standing and 
unimpeachable repute—a bulwark against the confusion and change 
of our times. 

Order. There is something psychologically satisfying, also, in a 
philosophic system that seems to bring order out of the chaos of mod- 
ern change and uncertainty. By arranging all of one’s beliefs into a 
pattern or paradigm that represents a logical analysis and exposition 
of the whole cosmos, one achieves in his own beliefs and his own life 
a needed orientation that again gives him a sense of order. ‘This need 
is met, for some people, by the highly systematized philosophic beliefs 
of the idealist, the classical realist, and the scientific naturalist. Each 
of these systems in itself represents an avowal of order existing inde- 
pendent of the order of the individual or of the disordered and disor- 
ganized societies of our contemporary culture. Furthermore, an 


1 Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1936), pp. 97ff. 
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orderly philosophy is also a help in articulating our beliefs—using the 
word “articulate” both in the sense of joining together and making 
clearly evident. And articulate beliefs, well joined and well expressed, 
are another evidence of inherent order in a universe which presents to 
man’s view so many confused and conflicting facets. 

Sense of rightness. It is psychologically satisfying, too, to hold to a 
set of beliefs that are inherently and unquestionably right. Because 
man seems to need, in our culture pattern at least, a sense of identifica- 
tion with truths rather than error, a sense of orientation toward the 
correct rather than the incorrect, it is comforting to believe in a 
philosophy that one can espouse unhesitatingly as the right philosophy. 
“One on God’s side,” intones the old adage, “is a majority.” And 
everyone likes to feel that he is on the side of the Right and hence 
automatically participates in a majority view. 

It is perhaps this need for a sense of being right rather than wrong 
that makes many proponents of philosophic systems so defensive in 
their complete devotion to their own system and their complete abjura- 
tion of other philosophic views. To be sure one is right, one must 
adhere wholeheartedly to a complete set of beliefs that describe all of 
the aspects of life—especially the great triad of fundamental aspects 
that we call reality and knowledge and value. If any part of the sys- 
tem seems weak or dubious, the sense of absolute rightness wavers and 
the one who finds his beliefs questioned or questionable in even any 
minor part of their systematic completeness feels somehow robbed of 
the psychological support that being right in his philosophy affords him. 

Sense of completeness. Still another psychological need that is 
met by having a complete and comprehensive philosophical system, 
rather than incoherent or inchoate bits of beliefs, is that of providing 
a sense of unity and completeness to life. If one can subscribe whole- 
heartedly to a system that embraces all of the important truths and 
excludes as false anything that does not fall within this system, he 
feels that somehow he has achieved a personal goal of completeness in 
his own life. A unified philosophical system makes everything fit into 
place and makes all of the seemingly discrete aspects of human experi- 
ence fall into an understandable pattern. Committed thus to a 
philosophic system, a complete system that gives a sense of complete- 
ness, man is whole again. 

Having a philosophic system in education, then, is as important 
psychologically as believing in philosophic systems generally. For in 
education, as in any other aspect of human life, there seems to be a 
psychological need for a sense of security, of order, of rightness, and 
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of completeness that is satisfied by being able to subscribe to and feel 
supported by a total system of educational philosophy. 


6~— Philosophic Need for System 


It does not seem adequate to attempt to defend the need for a 
system in philosophy of education on purely psychological grounds 
unless there can be found philosophical grounds as well for proposing, 
accepting, and acting according to the principles of such a philosophic 
system. Yet, although philosophers usually tend to deprecate segments 
of a philosophy of education that do not correspond in their totality 
to a complete system of philosophy, it is actually very difficult to find 
any really philosophical need for a system as such. 

We would suggest that philosophers are often rather embarrassingly 
defensive of their own views, each according to his own basic beliefs. 
The philosopher, quite naturally, who takes his business of philosophiz- 
ing at all seriously does not feel that he has done a creditable or 
credible job of philosophizing unless he presents a complete, compre- 
hensive system to support and explain his varied beliefs. ‘Therefore, 
if anyone should suggest that part of his system is wrong, it is funda- 
mentally an attack on the system itself. Because if one or more of the 
beliefs embraced in the entire system is wrong, this discrepency im- 
mediately raises questions about the validity of the rest of the philo- 
sophical structure. ‘Therefore, philosophers become quite defensive 
when any portion of the system which they espouse, believe in, and 
avowedly support is under attack. 

Nevertheless, as lovers of wisdom and seekers after truth, philosophers 
feel a very strong moral obligation to be fair to conflicting beliefs. 
Just because they are seeking for truth, they do not want to be auto- 
cratic, demagogic, or narrowminded. ‘This sense of fairness usually 
leads them to examine conflicting beliefs and try to present them in as 
favorable a light as possible. But philosophers can rarely bring them- 
selves to let this sense of obligation to be fair elicit more than a some- 
what grudging admission that there might be some value in beliefs 
contrary to their own. 

The position of the philosopher is further complicated by his oc- 
cupational devotion to the processes of reason. Almost no one who 
wants to be thought of as a philosopher would contend that the basis 
for his philosophic system is other than rational and analytical. He 
just couldn’t really be a philosopher unless he used the processes of 
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reason to analyze the great questions of philosophical importance, nor 
would he feel at all like a philosopher if he approached questions of 
reality, knowledge, and value from other than a rational and analytical 
basis. ‘Therefore he again feels it necessary to give careful attention 
to all shades of philosophic belief, but in the end he is reluctant to 
admit that other views than those he holds could be superior. 

Out of this combination of these common reactions of philosophers 
to philosophies they do not accept—a defensiveness of one’s own views, 
plus a moral obligation to be fair and a rational obligation to be 
analytical—comes one of the greatest problems in trying to build a 
philosophic system: what to do with eclecticism? 


6s The Problem of Eclecticism 


The eclectic approach (as everyone knows who remembers the full 
title of the famed McGuffey’s Eclectic Reader) is one which takes bits 
and pieces of unrelated and sometimes incongruous ideas and puts 
them together into some sort of a makeshift whole. An anthology, 
technically, is always eclectic; so are most of the souped-up hot rods so 
prized by contemporary adolescents! Really, then, the meaning of 
eclectic and eclecticism is not at all difficult to comprehend. It is a 
piecing together of different beliefs in philosophy which may or may 
not fit together into any comprehensive and logical whole. Eclecticism 
is a process and a result held very much in scorn by most advocates of 
philosophical systems. 

Eclecticism is held to be a cheap way of philosophizing or at best a 
poor man’s version of philosophy, because the eclectic approach always 
suggests that any one system is not in itself comprehensive, complete, 
and correct. The least bit of eclecticism is consequently antithetical 
to the very idea of philosophic system itself. 

For this reason—that eclecticism automatically denies the validity 
of system—most philosophers look upon the eclectic in philosophy 
with a very jaundiced eye. They do not, of course, indicate that they 
oppose eclecticism because it might shake the foundations of their own 
philosophic system. ‘They oppose it instead with the seemingly rea- 
sonable charges of sheer opportunism, irrationality, and irresponsible 
inconsistency. 

Certainly, opposition to certain kinds of eclecticism is completely 
reasonable. Much of the homespun “common-sense” philosophy which 
is so often advocated by nonphilosophers as being a superior brand of 
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thinking actually represents a careless and inconclusive kind of 
hodgepodge of ideas that are not really philosophical at all, but are 
gratuitously thrown together and labeled “philosophy.” Sometimes 
the eclectic seems to have no conscience about what he believes, and 
becomes a mere opportunist who appropriates whatever portion of a 
belief that happens to fit his own feelings or prejudices of the moment. 
Among alleged eclectics are those also who try to subscribe to two 
different beliefs which are actually mutually exclusive. It was against 
this sort of combining of fundamentally incompatible beliefs that 
William James warned when he suggested that it was perfectly all 
right to hold to some certain segment of religious belief as long as 
holding to that belief did not involve one’s giving up some more valued 
belief. Thus, he said, belief in physical miracles that deny the ob- 
served phenomena of scientifically describable cause-and-effect can be 
logically supported only if one is willing to give up a belief in a world 
of rational law and order. 

So it is true that there are certain valid reasons why eclecticism is 
rather despised by most philosophers, as well as ostensibly convincing 
reasons of a more selfish nature. Indefensible eclecticism in school 
practice is, unfortunately, all too common. 

Eclecticism in school practice. Many teachers, for example, take a 
basically empirical and scientific outlook toward the application of the 
laws of learning in their own teaching, but when it comes to grading, 
they fall back on an authoritarian belief that “seventy” is “passing” no 
matter what. If you ask them seventy what, or seventy percent of 
what, constitutes a passing grade, they merely glare angrily at you and 
say that it doesn’t matter: seventy is passing. ‘This type of eclecticism 
—this accepting of the demonstrable principles of learning and teach- 
ing but rejecting them when it comes to grading—is a form of eclec- 
ticism that would seem to have no merit, either from the standpoint 
of good education or of intellectual honesty. 

Eclecticism of a sort is not uncommon in the operation of many 
school activities programs. ‘There may be an occasional athletic coach, 
for example, who afhrms a very strong belief in the importance of the 
development of the individual, the development of team spirit, the 
practice of sound principles of physical education, and in many other 
fine educational objectives. He actually does believe these things, 
too, as evidenced by the skill and effectiveness with which he teaches 
his class in American History and conducts his work as a coach on the 
playing field. ‘That is, he believes in these things until the crucial 
game comes, at which point a new set of beliefs may emerge. At this 
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point, he believes that it is more important to win (because winning is 
in itself a moral value) than it is to see that the maximum potential 
development of each of the team members is achieved. He sees noth- 
ing inconsistent in these two sets of beliefs, and upon questioning will 
answer forthrightly that he just believes in those two different things 
even though they do not seem to fit together. If he is sophisticated 
enough to throw the questioner off the track by using such a word, he 
will say that he has “eclectic” beliefs about the place of athletics in 
the total educational program! 

Eclecticism, or something that goes by that name at least, is also 
common in administrative practices. The administrator may very 
seriously believe that the surest guarantee of good learning by the 
children in the school is secured by providing a wide variety of mean- 
ingful experiences—except in certain subjects. He may, without 
realizing his inconsistency, insist that spelling be taught by drill meth- 
ods and arithmetic by the assignment of copious quantities of home- 
work. If he thinks about this inconsistency at all, he will probably 
dismiss it as being unimportant. He is taking an eclectic view that 
actually embraces contradictory philosophical elements, but he does 
not really become conscious that this contradiction exists. He is 
therefore an eclectic of a sort, though perhaps not even conscious of 
the eclectic basis of his philosophy. 

Thus it can be seen that eclecticism does have in it real dangers, as 
well as the fancied ones which often arouse the ire of the professional 
philosopher. But we must at least examine the possibility that eclec- 
ticism may not be nearly as bad as it has been painted. We must 
examine the possibility that this fear of eclecticism may be one of the 
major reasons that educational philosophies have so often seemed 
remote and abstract from educational practice. 

For there could at least be properly suggested the hypothesis that 
as soon as one can rid himself, in his own philosophical outlook, of 
the necessity for authoritative statements and for absolute principles, 
eclecticism that cuts across the lines and demarcations of traditional 
philosophic systems may lead us closer to a tenable and workable 
philosophy of education than the present systems have done so far. 


G~> The Morality of Compromise 


As soon as we suggest that intelligent eclecticism may resolve some 
of the apparently insoluble differences between the philosophic sys- 
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tems in education that now contend for support, we lay ourselves open 
to the charge of compromise. How can one who has any intellectual 
integrity or moral fiber compromise his beliefs and ideals? ‘This angry 
and searching question is raised the moment one starts to talk about 
having to compromise between educational principles that are not in 
agreement. 

Let us examine for the moment the possibility that compromise, if 
properly worked out, may be an example of the highest form of 
morality, rather than evidence of intellectual dishonesty or moral 
irresponsibility. 

We might look, for example, at two conflicting views of the nature 
of man himself. One would hold that man is a being of spirit (per- 
haps surrounded and complicated by other attributes such as the ob- 
vious fact that the spirit resides in an animal body), and that spirit 
or soul is the central core of man’s nature. Another view might hold 
that man is essentially a creature of reason, and that he is distinguished 
from the other animals not by a soul but by a mind. Another might 
hold, as we have suggested before, that these separate aspects called 
soul and spirit and reason and mind are all simply different opera- 
tional manifestations of a complex biosocial organism. Are these 
views, all of them rather commonly held and each of them tending 
to foster specific educational practices, so incompatible that no com- 
promise can be made among them? 

One thing is sure. If any of these views is thought to be a final 
and absolute statement about man, then accepting any other view or 
any part of any other view that is in conflict with the self-evident 
principle that man is this or that could not be supportable. But if we 
admit, at least tentatively, the possibility that one single view of man 
may not be absolute and imperative and self-evident, then it becomes 
an intellectually and morally defensible position to accept operationally 
a compromised view of man and to try to educate him according to 
that compromise. ‘Thus, if there is a monistic belief that only one 
view of man is admissible, any compromise with that view is auto- 
matically inadmissible. But as soon as a pluralistic view of man is 
taken, then compromise about the relative weight to be given to the 
other stated principles about man becomes entirely possible. 

Discipline. One of the most immediately practical consequences of 
the view that is held of the nature of man comes to light in the prob- 
lems of school discipline. If one takes the view that man is by nature 
evil, then discipline must come invariably through some kind of outside 
pressure that will thwart or subdue the evil nature of man. If one takes 
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the contrary view that man is born good and becomes evil only through 
contact with the malevolent influences of civilization (as Rousseau 
suggested), then discipline would simply consist of keeping man away 
from these evil influences. Yet if one should believe that good and 
evil in man are not innate characteristics, nor yet solely the result of 
some physical or social force operating upon man, then a still different 
view of discipline would be necessary. 

Perhaps this possibility of compromise can be made more explicit by 
going back to an earlier suggestion that three views of discipline are very 
commonly held by teachers and parents: that discipline must always 
be enforced by some authoritative source; that self-discipline, that which 
comes from within the person, is the only true discipline; and that disci- 
pline is actually a developmental emergent, a kind of behavior pattern 
that sometimes must be enforced by outside authority, sometimes comes 
from within the self, and sometimes comes through appropriate group 
pressures. Only the last of these viewpoints represents a compromise; 
the other two represent inflexible positions that can’t be logically com- 
promised without destroying the very base on which the superstructure 
of proposed disciplinary action is erected. Yet it might well be that 
this compromise view has in it the greatest possibility for intelligent 
and moral treatment of the individual and handling of disciplinary 
situations that is offered by any of the alternatives suggested. 

It may well be, then, that compromise, despite the offensive impli- 
cations of the word itself, and its usual unsavory connotations, may 
actually be the most intellectually respectable and morally defensible 
of all philosophic positions. And compromise, it must be added, is 
the unique contribution that eclecticism has to make to the philosophy 
of education. 


G~_> Consensus as Goal 


Another possible answer to the apparent psychological and _ philo- 
sophical need for a sense of system in educational philosophy is sug- 
gested by the term consensus. ‘This term is used in all sorts of different 
contexts in various academic disciplines, but in philosophy it generally 
means a sort of limited agreement that does not involve either giving 
up one’s own basic philosophic system, nor yet becoming an eclectic, 
nor even endorsing compromise as a morally respectable position. 

Rather, consensus usually implies the act of persons of different 
beliefs coming consciously together to seek areas of limited agreement. 
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Confirming these agreements, they may proceed to operate upon them 
—for example, to subscribe to common bases for the operation of like- 
wise limited aspects of the educational enterprise. A community may 
achieve a certain consensus about the educational aims of the school 
and agree to operate according to these aims without the various mem- 
bers of the community giving up their own individual beliefs about 
what the most important aims of the school are or subscribing to all 
of the beliefs of those with whom they enter into this operational 
agreement. As a matter of fact, most school systems are perforce 
operated on such a basis of consensus. 

Likewise, teachers may in effect agree to disagree about basic theories 
of learning, but enter into an operational agreement that they will make 
certain common kinds of assignments, hold the students to a certain 
recognizable standard of performance, and report grades in a reasonably 
uniform fashion. Or they may, within a department of a high school 
such as a social studies department, continue to affirm certain differ- 
ences regarding the academic importance of the various branches of 
the social studies but at the same time agree to teach a fairly common 
body of subject matter as central to the social studies curriculum. 
Such examples of consensus are, of course, very frequent in the actual 
operation of the school. 

Consensus itself may be viewed in rather markedly different ways. 
Sometimes consensus is thought to be more than just an operational 
agreement, and to embrace at least preliminary steps toward agreement 
on fundamentals rather than just on operating or procedural behaviors. 
Thus, Father Henle, an eminent contemporary Thomist, very modestly 
suggests that we might be able to build some bridges (which he even 
more modestly describes not as major feats of engineering but “little 
hand-rail sorts of bridges”) between such widely diverse philosophies 
as Thomism and modern empiricism. This, you will see, goes beyond 
the mere phase of agreeing to disagree on fundamentals and of accept- 
ing without any very searching analysis certain actions that will be 
carried out by those who disagree. It is, rather, a very serious attempt 
to reach substantial or substantive agreement on many important bases, 
while reserving disagreement on only some of these fundamental points. 

A much different view of consensus is taken by Brameld, who is such 
a staunch supporter of the process of consensus as offering the best 
possibilities of providing the foundations for a reconstructed society 
that he suggests that social consensus be elevated far above the area of 
mere temporary agreement. “We must regard each product of that 
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consensus,” he says, “as an instance of scientific truth.”? ‘Though 
Brameld somewhat modifies this rather extreme position in other of 
his writings, at this point he is suggesting that whenever consensus 1s 
reached democratically, that agreement in and of itself is a scientific 
truth which becomes binding upon all those who have subscribed to it. 
Thus, such consensus is more than a partial agreement: it is truth itself. 

Consensus, then, in one or more of its forms, can be joined with 
eclecticism and with compromise as possible ways of employing devia- 
tions from systems of educational philosophy without actually giving 
up the systems themselves. But one more possibility of working within 
the framework of systems of educational philosophy should be ex- 
amined. That is the possibility offered by the common practice of 
avoiding commitment to any philosophic beliefs at all. 


6~— Possibility of Avoiding Commitment 


One of the easiest and commonest ways to avoid the whole problem 
of building a philosophic system for educational practice is to refuse 
to commit oneself to anything. If you don’t or won’t or can’t believe 
that anything is real or true or has any value in education, then there 
is neither the need nor the possibility of becoming committed to any 
system of educational philosophy. Moreover, if one avoids commit- 
ment entirely, he finds no problem in eclecticism because he has no 
beliefs to try to put together in any fashion. He doesn’t have to com- 
promise, because he has no beliefs between which compromise must be 
made. And he doesn’t have to be concerned with consensus, or lim- 
ited agreement, because he does not find it possible to agree to any- 
thing anymore wholeheartedly than he finds it possible actively to 
doubt anything. 

By avoiding commitment to any educational principles or values 
whatsoever, through attitudes of indifference, complacency, agnosticism, 
skepticism, or any other “negative” choices,’ the person who works in 
the field of education may be able to ride very comfortably on what 
Carlyle called the “dead center of indifference.” He may pride 


2 Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy: A Democratic Inter- 
pretation (Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1950), p. 476. 

8 Theodore Brameld has given an excellent exposition of the various levels of 
belief which these negative choices represent in his Patterns of Educational Philoso- 
phy in Cultural Perspective, Dryden Press, 1956. 
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himself on just not caring much, or on being unable to express beliefs 
one way or the other, or on active doubting that anything is worth 
believing. The one thing he cannot do, under these circumstances, is 
take positive or affirmative action on any educational matter. 

By avoiding commitment through these negative choices or unpro- 
ductive levels of belief, the person working in education actually denies 
that what he does is important at all. For if one is truly complacent 
or agnostic or skeptical about educational values, it is difficult to see 
how he would have enough commitment to what he is doing to make 
an effective educational worker. Simply stated, if he doesn’t or can’t 
believe that certain things are at least operationally real and knowable 
- and valuable, and that through the processes of education these reali- 
ties and truths and values can be employed to the service of man and 
society, he must have a great deal of difficulty in justifying his being 
involved in the program of education at all. 

Thus, if a person attempts to avoid the difficulties and pitfalls in- 
volved in building a comprehensive, complete, articulate, and defensi- 
ble philosophy of education, he will have to admit to himself that his 
effectiveness as a person working in or even interested in education is 
subject to grave suspicion. 


6~— The Practical Need for System in 
Educational Philosophy 


Throughout this book, we have tried to maintain consistently that 
educationally philosophy makes a difference in educational practice. 
We have suggested that insofar as the philosophy of education that is 
held does not make a difference in practice, its importance is at best 
academic. But whenever any practice is engaged in by teacher, ad- 
ministrator, or the parent who takes an active interest in educational 
problems, some underlying philosophy of education is always implicit. 
We grant immediately that it may be implicit rather than explicit— 
even that it may not be at all well understood by the one whose atti- 
tudes toward or activities in education bring about a certain educational 
result. But the educational philosophy is there, and the question 
now is a fundamental one: does the philosophy have to be systematized 
to be of maximum value? 

Reluctantly, but firmly, we must give an answer that is not very 
palatable to the educational philosopher: it is quite possible to operate 
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on a fairly unstructured or even haphazard philosophical basis and to 
do work of a reasonably high level of effectiveness in education without 
ever trying to build or express a formal philosophy of education. But 
there is a very good chance that the possession of at least a schematic 
outline of a systematic philosophy of education would markedly in- 
crease the effectiveness of the educational worker. As was pointed 
out in the earliest chapters of this book, the more nearly a person can ex- 
plain to himself and to those with whom he works just what he believes 
about reality and knowledge and value in education, the clearer these 
ideas are likely to be in his own mind. The more nearly everything he 
believes fits in with what he does, the greater are the chances that he 
will not do foolish and contradictory and irrational things. ‘The more 
his philosophy is articulated—joined together in a logical and compre- 
hensive whole—the better are the chances that it will be articulate: 
readily made known and clear to himself and others. 

In brief, there is no sure guarantee that having a satisfying, rational, 
and tenable philosophy of education will automatically produce better 
educational results. But there is strong evidence for believing that 
the more systematic the philosophy of education the better the chances 
that its results—which are bound to occur anyway—will be reasonable, 
understandable, and defensible. 

Yet we are faced always with a recurring problem of philosophy: as 
soon as the philosophy is put into the form of a system, it tends to 
produce two unfortunate results. First, it becomes stultified and 
ossified; it becomes the dead hand of the past which holds back educa- 
tional progress. Second, it becomes arrogant, in the sense that it 
arrogates to itself all goods and attributes all evils to opposite philoso- 
phies. 

There may be a way out of this difficulty. The way may lie in an 
open-ended set of philosophical hypotheses to which one can sub- 
scribe and to which one may become committed. Such a philosophy 
will be described in the next and final chapter. It will be portrayed 
only in rather broad outline and sometimes with unsure strokes, for 
such a philosophy as would seem to meet the needs of changing edu- 
cational patterns in a time of change cannot be fixed and absolute. 
It cannot be a set of first principles, or a statement of ultimate truths. 
It will be a tentative statement, because the nature of the educational 
system which it seeks to suggest and the society which it seeks to 
serve are not fixed, but dynamic. This philosophy, then, will be em- 
pirical in base and pragmatic in outlook. But because we have con- 
tinued to argue with some consistency throughout this book that an 
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integral part of human experience lies in a sense of values and ideals 
which inhere in and develop out of experience, the philosophy will 
also be idealistic enough to suggest the possibility of an emotionally as 
well as an intellectually satisfying commitment to its proposed aims. 

Such a philosophy can be labeled (not because labels are important 
but for want of a better brief term to describe it) as an empirical 
idealism for American education in the last half of the twentieth 
century. 


6~— Suggested Readings 


No specific suggestions for further reading are given here, because this is 
the point at which one might well go back and review the basic concepts 
of systematic philosophy supplied by the present text and by the references 
suggested at the close of Chapters 4 and 5. 


Philosophy for ‘Today and 


Tomorrow 


Ir THE VARIED explanations and interpretations of educational philoso- 
phy set forth so far in this book can be said to support any one central 
thesis, it is this: that a philosophy of education gives direction, mean- 
ing, and purpose to the educational effort. In simpler terms yet, if 
philosophy of education doesn’t actually make a difference to educa- 
tion, then it need not concern us at all. But insofar as it does make a 
difference, then the philosophy of education is of utmost concern. If 
this is true for education in general, it should be equally true for 
American education in our own time. 

And our own time, like any other era in recorded history, is if not 
unique at least markedly different from other times, and educational 
systems and educational philosophies appropriate to other times will 
not necessarily serve today. Just as we may sometimes give diplomatic 
recognition to de facto revolutionary governments without committing 
ourselves to approval or disapproval of the way in which they came into 
being or the principles for which they stand, so we may recognize Cer- 
tain de facto changes in our own century. We have previously pointed 
out the great cultural, technological, and ideological revolutions of this 
century which have resulted in, among other things, such obvious 
changes as the growing reluctance to accept, unquestioningly, estab- 
lished authorities, the loss of a strong sense of purpose supported by 
traditional ideologies, the development of new ways of life and new 
concepts of man’s place in the cosmos—all of these, changes that can 
be both recognized and documented. 

It seems unlikely, though admittedly not impossible, that older 
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philosophies which themselves were both products of and producers 
of certain cultural phenomena are still sufficient to serve as adequate 
explanations or adequate motivaters for the kind of educational system 
that will meet and solve the educational problems that our contem- 
porary age faces. 


6~ The Place of Older Philosophies 


The older and highly respected philosophies which go by such generic 
names as idealism, realism, humanism, Thomism, and the like have 
served and continue to serve an extremely useful purpose. Not only 
the content of these philosophies, but their contributions as philosophi- 
cal method to the kind of analysis and synthesis that philosophy uses 
to clarify man’s thinking are of both historical and current value. 
Such philosophical systems and such methods of philosophizing as man 
has found eminently worthwhile through the long period of his slow 
intellectual development cannot be lightly dismissed. 

But any philosophy which goes backward or is stagnant, or on the 
other hand is so far ahead of the possibility of general acceptance and 
reasonable consensus as to be rejected by most people, does not seem 
wholly adequate to serve as a basis for the American educational enter- 
prise. What is needed, we submit, to make philosophy work for edu- 
cation is to promulgate a contemporary philosophical system which 
draws heavily on other systems, which claims no special virtue of 
uniqueness or originality, but which provides a believable viewpoint 
which in turn gives both theoretical and practical justification for cer- 
tain educational programs, and gives continuous and forward-looking 
direction to these programs. In short, it is a philosophy which is 
valued and may be valued because it works to good ends. 

This phrase, “works to good ends,” even though not elaborated upon 
here, at once seems to suggest a philosophy rooted in pragmatic con- 
cepts. But pragmatism, as it has usually been espoused and inter- 
preted, is not sufficient for our time. 


c~ > The Limitations of Pragmatism in Education 


At its very worst, educational pragmatism has certain weaknesses 
which have often been pointed out. It can be slapdash, cheap, amoral, 
and generally anti-intellectual. Strictly speaking, these faults are not 
those of pragmatism itself but of some interpreters or misinterpreters 
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of what is called educational pragmatism. Yet at its best, pragmatism 
as applied to education in the last half of this century has certain in- 
herent weaknesses—an inability or unwillingness to admit the possi- 
bility of discernible goals, a scorn of ideals as mere metaphysical ab- 
stractions, an over-optimistic view that we can improve society pri- 
marily by improving individuals, and little power to engender any sense 
of real commitment. 

Anyone familiar at all with the development of pragmatism in Amer- 
ican education in the last half century is aware that pragmatism has 
changed during this period. Even the best of Dewey’s pragmatism 
showed developments from a less sharply focused to a more sharply 
focused educational viewpoint and from a somewhat naive to a more 
mature expression of pragmatic beliefs. Yet, as a contemporary author 
points out, even the best of Dewey needs to be 


. corrected and modified. If Dewey were to be resurrected, he un- 
doubtedly would be the first man to criticize his own ideas. His metaphys- 
ical foundation, the idea that we live in a dynamic world where conditions 
and ideas change, would compel him to do so.” 1 


We must readily grant that Dewey was often misinterpreted and 
misquoted, but even the best of Dewey needs revision and restatement 
today for the simple reason that the era for which he wrote has become 
now an historical past and the era in which our educational system 
must operate is the present. 

Even with all of the qualifications that must be attached to the use 
of the term “pragmatism,” it may be said unequivocally that as the 
term is generally understood and used in educational practice it does 
not seem to provide a really satisfying and tenable philosophical basis 
for American education today. Yet the older, more traditional philoso- 
phies seem even less believable and less usable than does the prag- 
matism of the first half of the twentieth century. All of the older 
philosophies are basically absolutistic and authoritarian. They fit only 
imperfectly the kind of nonabsolutistic and nonauthoritarian views that 
seem valid and tenable expressions of belief in our own age. 


6~ Rejection of Authority 


However, if we are to suggest rejection or at least the replacement of 
more absolutistic and authoritarian philosophies, we are left with the 


1M. I. Berger, “John Dewey, and Progressive Education Today,” School and 
Society, Vol. 87, No. 2150, March 28, 1959, p. 142. 
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problem of finding some kind of basis for educational principle and 
practice. As Dewey pointed out, “when external authority is rejected, 
it does not follow that all authority should be rejected, but rather 
there is need to search for a more effective source of authority.” 2 

This more effective source of authority can perhaps be found only 
through hypothesis. Unless we believe that certain things are invari- 
ably so about truth and knowledge and value, we have no alternative 
but to suggest that some things are so—true, knowable, valuable—only 
as expressed in terms of hypotheses. 

But these hypotheses must not be so “hypothetical” that acceptance 
or rejection of them makes no substantive difference. If they are 
hypothetical in the sense of being merely abstract intellectual concepts 
or meaningless verbalizations, they will make no difference to educa- 
tional practice. But if these hypotheses become our tentative authority 
for belief and action as operating hypotheses—bases on which we will 
actually take certain actions and make certain judgments—they may 
serve as a tenable kind of authority in a basically nonauthoritarian time 
and culture. 


G~ The Place of Truths, Principles and Values 


Operating hypotheses do not have nearly the intellectual vigor or 
emotional warmth that is found in such older terms as principles, 
values, and the Good. Operating hypotheses seem to be mere mechan- 
ical constructs without the breath of life, without inherent value or 
power to engender commitment. So we would suggest that what we 
have referred to before in this book as empirical idealism may be a 
useful, if not especially original, term for describing the kind of 
hypotheses that actually assert the reality of ideals. 

The ideal, as well as the good and the true and the beautiful, then 
becomes seen as a part or dimension of human experience, a principle 
of value that may not only express the best of reality and truth as we 
can know it, but also serve to create and express a kind of basis for 
strong personal commitment. ‘To put it another way, these ideals are 
real not because they exist as metaphysical constructs, though indeed 
they are; they are real because they actually make a difference in human 
life. ‘They are real because they are a part of knowable experience. 


108 ie Dewey, Experience and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
Oy, pane: 
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o~— Some Tentative Assertions 


Tentatively, but yet with reasonable conviction, we can set forth 
several operating hypotheses that are believable and tenable in this 
framework of a philosophy we may call empirical idealism. After we 
do this, we need to examine the somewhat demanding and rigorous 
philosophical theory that underlies these assertions. 

Some of these operating hypotheses which reflect the strong, com- 
mitment-building beliefs of empirical idealism in education might be 
stated briefly thus: 


1. Man himself is a central reality (though by no means the only reality) 
in the world as we know it. 

2. There is purpose operating in man’s experience, though the exact na- 
ture and manifestation of this purpose can be only imperfectly per- 
ceived by man. Does this mean God? Well, at least we can call this 
teleos a God-hypothesis—remembering that it is the kind of hypothesis 
on which one is willing to operate to the extent that he will stake his 
life on the possibility of its being real. 

3. Certain actions, behaviors, and goals are better for man than are 
others. Human experience provides a reference point for value judg- 
ments in terms of values held by man. ‘Thus value judgments are 
both possible and necessary. 

4. Knowledge, in any sensible use of the term, is possible because truths 
which may become knowledge do exist. In this sense, truth is simply 
that part of experience which has enough consistency so that we can 
with reasonable assurance base our actions upon it and order our lives 
by it. 


6~— A New Humanism? 


It might appear that such operating hypotheses as those suggested 
above are merely somewhat halting expressions of a variety of traditional 
humanism. Perhaps they are, though we submit that they differ from 
many if not most of the varieties of humanism commonly espoused 
as philosophical systems in that they do not make man the only reality 
in experience—just one of the most important realities. What has 
been called humanism in philosophy, of course, has taken in incredible 
variety of forms, and is a term of such variegated meaning that no brief 
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summary of it could do justice to all of the schools of humanism. In 
very basic essence, however, humanism seems to have expressed in its 
many forms a belief that man is all; that nothing but man is of real 
importance. The empirical idealist modifies this belief with a much 
more open-ended assessment of man: simply as one of the greatest 
realities and values that can be comprehended within the framework of 
human experience. 

Of course, it is rather futile to argue whether or not the philosophy 
which we somewhat cryptically labeled here as empirical idealism is 
really humanism; the important thing for us to see is whether or not 
it has a reasonable philosophical respectability, whether it can be fitted 
into the framework of philosophy as an academic discipline, and above 
all whether it is a tenable and meaningful viewpoint. ‘Therefore, such 
hypotheses as set forth above are admittedly not very helpful (or at 
least cannot be analyzed very clearly) until we try to rephrase them 
in the more traditional framework of a systematic expression of beliefs 
about reality, knowledge, and value. ‘That is, we cannot really ex- 
amine this viewpoint critically without putting it into a framework 
that lends itself to direct comparison with other philosophic viewpoints. 
You will note that we have not called it a philosophic system, because 
it does not have the unique and distinctive qualities that would qualify 


it to be dignified by the name of “system.” But it is systematic in the 


sense that it is an expression of belief that is apparently justifiable, 
coherent, and cohesive within the framework of traditional philosophic 
systems—the ontology-epistemology-axiology triad that we have used as 
a point of reference throughout this book. 


6~— Ontology 


All ontological statements are actually statements of hypotheses or 
assumptions or premises. They may be called first principles or truths 
or incontrovertible dogmas, but they are still premises or assumptions. 

The fundamental ontological assumption of empirical idealism is that 
experience is what is most real. Obviously, man is so limited in his 
perception that it would be presumptuous of him to talk about any ex- 
perience other than human experience. So we say that from the 
standpoint of this particular philosophical outlook, it is human experi- 
ence that is the most significant reality. 

To center reality in human experience constitutes no denial of the 
possibilities of the existence of kinds of reality that do not lie within 
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this framework. For example, we can assume that there is a reality 
called “experience” at the animal level, but it simply does not concern 
us as much as does human experience. We can even speculate that 
there may be dimensions of experience beyond the range of ordinary 
human experience. ‘There may be transcendental worlds, supernatural 
realities, spirit worlds, or other dimensions of reality that exist. But 
for all practical purposes, the most real of all extant realities is em- 
braced in human experience. 


6~ The Plurality of Experience 


We have used the word experience in the singular so far, but the 
context and interpretation which has accompanied this use implies at 
once that experience is not monistic or dualistic, but pluralistic, Ex- 
perience is really experiences and these experiences in turn are made 
even more complex by being internally subdivided. 

Let us see if we can illustrate what we mean. We know, for example, 
that an experience which one person has is not the same experience 
for another person, even though all of the physical conditions and 
attributes of that experience may seem identical. Experience under- 
gone at one time by a given person may not be the same—have the 
same reality or meaning or value—that an apparently identical experi- 
ence undergone by the same person has had before or may have sub- 
sequently. Each experience, that is, is a specifically unique part of 
reality in its own right. Experience, if we limit our consideration of it 
to the range of experiences we call human, is apparently then not only 
dynamic but also relative. But as soon as we say that anything is 
telative we have to ask the question, “relative to what?” ‘The only 
common point of reference we have for human experience would seem 
to be man’s behavior. 

This is not to reassert the old axiom of Protagoras, that man is the 
measure of all things. It is merely to assert as an hypothesis that man 
is the most understandable and meaningful measure of the things that 
make a difference to man. The wording gets complicated here, as 
any attempt to verbalize a rather abstract idea is bound to, but the 
meaning seems to emerge fairly clearly: whatever exists or is, so far as 
man is concerned (and what other concern can mankind be reasonably 
expected to have than his own?) must be interpreted, understood, and 
explained primarily in terms of the one kind of reality in which he can 
become directly involved—his own experience. 
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This does not mean that experience does not have several qualities, 
or perhaps more accurately, dimensions. It is quite possible, though 
not necessary, to assume that there is a kind of experience that we have 
traditionally called mystical, for example. Some people claim to have 
had experiences that are best described as extrasensory perceptions and 
intuitions and other kinds of experience which cannot be explained in 
terms of impressions received from the sense organs. You will note 
that we are not talking here specifically about the epistemological ques- 
tion—how man knows what is—but about what actually is in the first 
place. So we may speculate that there is a kind of reality generically 
called experience but subtitled or explained in a kind of dimensional 
quality we call mystical or intuitive experience. We don’t say that 
such experience must actually exist; we say that it can exist. And this 
possibility of its existence is the very reason that we call this philoso- 
phy of empirical idealism an open-ended philosophy. It gives room for 
the possibility, but does not assert the necessity, for such nonsensory 
Or supersensory or transcendental experiences. 

This begins to seem abstract, of course, but it is not because ex- 
perience itself is abstract. As a matter of fact, experience can’t be 
abstracted from the person who has it. It can’t be taken out of or put 
in some other place outside of human experience or it becomes mean- 
ingless. As soon as one talks about abstract being, or abstract exist- 
ence, or any concept so impalpable that it cannot be directly related 
to man’s experience, then he is talking about something man can prob- 
ably never understand. Abstractions, in short, may be reality; but they 
are not the central reality for man. The central reality for man always 
seems to inhere in himself. 

This idea that reality is centered in man’s own experience is not, as 
some critics might presume, a denial of the possibility of a dimension 
of experience that has traditionally gone by the name of spiritual or 
religious. As a matter of fact, it is simply another expression of a very 
sound philosophical and psychological insight that is contained in the 
revered metaphor, “The kingdom of God is within you” (italics sup- 
plied!). 

Experience, we have suggested, in being pluralistic and dynamic is 
not limited to any narrow concept of form or scope. For example, 
philosophers have quite often made a distinction (as Dewey did) be 
tween experience which consists of just existing in a somewhat quiescent 
state and experience which is more active. The more active exper- 
ence has been described as mediate, in the sense that it is a go-between 
between one experience and another; an example would be the ordinary 
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experience of problem solving. The other experience is called im- 
mediate, meaning “not mediate’’—experience that does not mediate 
between one state of being or kind of activity and another. Such 
distinctions are philosophically very useful, for they help to clarify the 
richness and variety of experience. But such problems do not par- 
ticularly have to concern us at this moment if we forstall them by 
admitting that experience as a reality is of many kinds and dimensions. 


6~ Conflicting Views of Reality 


It will be at once noted that in asserting or affirming or suggesting 
that the greatest reality that man can know is man’s own experience, 
certain denials are also being made. One is a denial that there can be 
only one kind of reality—the reality of idea, of mind, of spirit, of 
reason, or any of the other single essences of being that have been 
identified in various philosophical systems. But this is not as overt and 
categorical a denial as it may seem. Rather, it is an expression of intel- 
lectual, emotional, and psychological preference for a concept that 
does not seem as limited as that embraced in those philosophic systems 
which have tried to compress all of reality into a single kind of reality. 


G~~ The Place of Ideals in Empirical Idealism 


In postulating the ontological view that human experience is what 
is most real, the empirical idealist tries to avoid the pitfall of crass 
mechanism and materialism which has seemed so often to yawn before 
(and sometimes engulf) the typical twentieth century pragmatist. By 
making a careful distinction between idea as being the reality, and 
idea or ideal as a dimension of human experience that therefore has 
reality, the empirical idealist can stay out of the clutches of the absolu- 
tism of traditional idealism (and classical realism and scientific realism 
as well) at the same time he gives frank recognition to dimensions of 
experience that cannot be reduced to a stimulus-response level. Specifi- 
cally, the empirical idealist affirms that there are some things which 
cannot be explained in physical and mechanistic terms, yet which have 
verifiable reality in human experience.* These kinds of reality may be 


8 Cf. Jasper’s statement, “It is thinkable that there should be something un- 
thinkable.”” Quoted in George E. Kneller, Existentialism in Education (New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 1958), p. 69. 
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somewhat abstruse, when it comes to trying to describe them, but they 
are not metaphysical abstractions. 

For example, all of us know experientially that anger exists. We 
also know that certain of the physical aspects of anger (they may be 
cause or effect or both) such as increased pulse rate, quickened respira- 
tion, secretion of the adrenal glands, and the like can be physically 
measured. But the measurement of these physical attributes does not 
tell us what anger is. We have to experience it to know it. And even 
when we know and experience it, we can’t precisely define it. Espe- 
cially are we unable to define degrees of anger. Just how angry is 
someone when he is angry? The answer cannot possibly be given in 
physiological terms. Yet no one who has had normal human experi- 
ences doubts the existence of degrees of anger. We may label it 
clumsily as a complicated emotional response or a defense mechanism 
or a biosocial involvement of the total organism—whatever we call it, 
it is still something that falls into the realm of idea rather than physical 
fact alone. 

In like manner, the ideal—which because here it is positive we nor- 
mally refer to as an ideal rather than an idea—of love has actual existence 
in human experience. Now, we might take the rather orthodox view- 
point that all human love is but an imperfect reflection of divine love. 
There would be nothing wrong in that, but it must be admitted that 
such a view is not a necessary but just a very pleasant interpretation. 
Or we could take the Freudian viewpoint that love is nothing but a 
biological drive. Anyway we look at it, however, love is both phys- 
ical and nonphysical; it is transcendental to the extent that it 
transcends any mechanical measurement or description; it is ideal in 
the sense that it represents a dimension of human experience that exists 
but cannot be reduced to a materialistically empirical level. ‘Thus, it is 
an ideal, but its validity for man rises from the fact that he can actually 
experience it. In this sense, it is an empirical ideal. 

You will note that this interpretation does not require any metaphys- 
ical construct about an ideal world such as Plato envisioned, or a world 
governed by an a priori set of laws of either divine or purely material 
origin; it does not require any such sort of absolutistic or authoritarian 
base. Recognizing love as an empirical ideal requires only an under- 
standing and experiencing of love at the level of human behavior. 

We can make a pretty good case, then, for an ontological assertion 
or assumption that can be described as empirical idealism. Like all 
ontological positions, it is assumption and premise and hypothesis; 
ontologists that talk about a priori truths, first principles, laws of the 
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universe, or ultimate nature-of-being are all—whether they recognize 
it or not—talking in terms of certain assumptions. We would submit 
that the assumption that ultimate reality is found in the wide range of 
human experiences which includes the nonphysical attributes or dimen- 
sions of experience which we may call idea and ideal is just as tenable 
and much more satisfying a view for our contemporary age. It does 
not require mere acceptance or acquiescence; it can be experienced. 
It does not require us to give up any part of our belief in modern 
science or the world of factual knowledge. It is supported rather than 
denied by the best of psychological findings that we have today. It is, 
in short, an ontology—a theory of the nature-of-being itself—that can 
be eminently satisfactory. 


6~ Epistemology 


Epistemological theory is justly reputed to be the most perplexing 
and difficult of all branches of philosophy. This is so because the 
problem of how we get and validate knowledge, how we know truth, 
and what limitations there are in the degree to which truth may be 
assuredly known involves many ramifications of philosophical theory, 
educational practice, and psychological speculation. Epistemology is 
especially important in educational philosophy, of course, because edu- 
cation is primarily concerned with the problem of how knowledge can 
be made known and truth become meaningful to the student. But if 
we remember that in its simplest form, all theory of what is true and 
can be known must derive directly from a theory of what actually is— 
that problem is not nearly so insuperable as might be supposed. If we 
accept the ontological hypothesis that human experience is what is 
most real to man (and our concern in education seems always to be 
with man himself) then it is not unreasonable to accept the epistemo- 
logical position that experience is our best way of knowing what is true. 
Not the only way; not the final way; but the best way for all practical 
purposes. 

Once again, it can be readily seen that this is a pragmatic position, 
but it differs from much ordinary pragmatism in suggesting certain 
complexities of interpretation that are often overlooked. For exam- 
ple, if we do not limit experience to sensory experience, but postulate 
the possibility that there are other kinds of knowledge than that which 
can be conceived through the senses alone, we avoid the pitfall of 
purely materialistic empiricism. Specifically, it is quite possible that in 
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using human experience to validate the presence and workability of 
truth, we can also include in human experience that dimension of ex- 
perience which is nonphysical or metaphysical. 

If we think of truth as something with a capital T, sitting out in 
some other world which can be reached only through a process of 
mystical intuition, truth is actually abstracted from human experience. 
If we think of truth as something which is arrived at by a special 
process we call “rational,” then reason is abstracted again from man’s 
ordinary day-to-day experience. If we think of truth as mere corre- 
spondence between what is observed and some sort of ineffable “law 
of the universe” which represents what actually is, truth once again is 
an abstraction and knowledge may have little direct relationship with 
man’s experience. For such knowledge is nothing more than a sum- 
ming up and agreeing with something that is true in spite of man. 
Man becomes a mere receiver of knowledge, never a creator of or in 
any real sense an experiencer of knowledge. 

The theories of epistemology that become so complex in the frame- 
work of ontologies that are idealistic, realistic, or otherwise embraced 
in the more classical philosophies of education are greatly simplified 
under the pragmatic epistemology. James cut through a great many 
complexities of this field when he proposed the simple test of truth: 
does it work? Of course, the subtleties of James’ pragmatism are much 
more complicated than this, but the essential feature of his philosophy 
was the testing of truth by its workability. If truth is that which 
works, then knowledge is simply comprehension of truth. And no 
truth can be really comprehended in any sensible meaning of the word 
unless it actually fits into and becomes a part of experience. Thus, 
knowledge and truth are found in, tested through, and verified by 
experience. 

But pragmatism has frequently perpetuated the fundamental error 
of being so fearful of setting up absolute tests of truths and knowledge 
that the pragmatist is generally afraid to answer the next question that 
logically occurs. When we ask whether something works, we must 
also ask, “Works in what sense?” or “Works to what end?” or, “Works 
for what purpose?” ‘To answer these questions requires ultimately 
that we test truth really not by whether or not it works but in terms of 
the operational results of its working. 

The operational test of truth, in turn, requires that we suggest the 
hypothesis that we can’t really tell whether anything is true, or whether 
we have knowledge about it, unless we have some set of at least tenta- 
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tive goals or aims toward which that truth may work and by which its 
validity may be tested. Such an hypothesis further implies the need 


_for going back to our earlier contention that one of the dimensions of 


human experience is found in the reality of ideas and ideals. Only 
when truth is tested against its conformity to and consonance with 
these ideals does the operational test of truth really make much sense. 


G~ Psychological Support for Pragmatic Epistemology 


Most modern schools of psychology, despite their diverse and com- 
plex interpretations of the process of learning, are in quite general 
agreement that knowing is simply a descriptive term for a wide variety 
of kinds of experiencing. We must admit the possibility that there 
may be a kind of access to truth which we call “knowing” through 
direct, intuitive, mystical awareness. One such kind of knowing is 
described by Brameld as “prehension,” which he describes as a unified 
kind of awareness preceding and succeeding apprehension. We may 
also postulate that there is a kind of knowing, with a resultant knowl- 
edge, that is arrived at through a process of pure rationalization or 
cerebration. ‘This kind of knowing is said to result in access to truth 
through a process of reasoning—though it may often be suspected that 
what is called reasoning is almost as mystical as intuition, as thus 
conceived. 

Nevertheless, ordinary human experience seems to verify quite ade- 
quately the laboratory experimentation of the psychologist which pin- 
points the process of knowing primarily in an interaction of the indi- 
vidual with multiple environments—in short, knowing through ex- 
periencing. ‘There may be other kinds of knowing and knowledge, but 
it seems most reasonable, and most readily verifiable, to suggest that 
you can’t know anything without learning it and that you can’t learn 
anything without some form of experience with it. But two qualifica- 
tions, often overlooked by the typical pragmatist, must be noted. 

First, experiencing something does not mean experiencing it directly 
and first-hand. ‘There are many kinds of knowledge which can come 
about through reading, observation, hearing, or other forms of vicarious 
experiencing. Still, these don’t really become “knowledge” in any 
operational sense of the word until they become a part of a person’s 
experience. Such experience need not, it is true, be on a first-hand 
and direct level; but unless such vicarious knowledge is taken into the 
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experience of the individual and unless he assumes what might be 
called a sort of “ownership” of that experience, it is never anywhere 
near complete or full knowledge. 

Second, learning through experiencing does not necessarily, there- 
fore, involve overt physical activity. Early or naive pragmatism was 
doubtless guilty of msisting that a child could not learn without a 
physical doing of whatever was supposed to result in learning. ‘This 
was not in accord with the basic theory of Peirce, James, and Dewey, 
but because their theories of pragmatism were complex, and this simpler 
interpretation that learning by doing meant by active doing was simple 
and easy to understand, many educational pragmatists took the latter— 
the simple and easy to understand—route to explaining how learning 
took place. 

Learning through experiencing, although an apparently very simple- 
minded epistemological theory, is actually extremely complex. When 
seen in all of its complexities, it is by no means so naive as it has some- 
times been accused of being. The simple statement that we learn by 
doing does not begin to embrace all of the necessary subtleties of the 
pragmatic epistemology. We know, for example, that there are var- 
ious stages and levels of learning by doing—the almost automatic level 
of what we have called “instinctive” response, for want of a better name; 
the simple level of physical stimulus-response in learning; learning as 
mere perception of thing or fact or relationship; even more complex 
learning that we call concept-building; and a very complex process of 
putting simple percepts and concepts together into valid generaliza- 
tions. ‘This does not exhaust the list of the stages or varieties of learn- 
ing by experience; it merely suggests a few of them. Certainly, there 
is experiential and experimental reason to believe that some learning is 
of a highly creative and original nature, such as the learning that is 
involved in the end products of the highest kinds of experience of 
which the human being yet seems capable—the production of a com- 
plex scientific theory seemingly unrelated to the actual phenomena of 
the physical world, or the production of a master work of art. 

So, it can be seen, the epistemology of the pragmatist which stresses 
learning by doing is really a very complex one, simplified only by the 
fact that much of it can be directly and empirically verified through 
laboratory experiments with learning and by the even more important 
fact that the test of whether something has been “earned” or not is 
fundamentally simple: has the experience changed the behavior of 
the learner? If there is no behavior change, no learning in any plain 
and commonsense meaning of the term has occurred. 
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Anyone who is not familiar with current theories of learning will 
have to dig deep in other texts to find amplification and documentation 
of much of what has been rather flatly stated here. But anyone with 
even a fair grasp of modern psychological theory can see at least some 
justification for the assumptions of the epistemological theory of prag- 
matism. It makes good sense; it checks with human experience; it is 
a coherent and reasonable elaboration of the ontological viewpoint of 
the pragmatist. 

Need for ideals in learning. If the pragmatist theory of learning 
seems at least reasonably sound, we may ask one final question. Why 
can’t we just stop the epistemological search at this point? The an- 
swer is that pragmatism itself, once again reflecting its extreme suspi- 
cion of goals, aims, and purposes, often fails to include in its explana- 
tion of learning any recognition of the place ideas and ideals play in 
the learning process. 

What we have chosen to call empirical idealism, on the other hand, 
frankly states an assumption that one of the key factors in making 
learning both possible and effective is the drawing power of ideals. 
Admittedly, this is a metaphysical concept; and while pragmatism is 
truly a metaphysical position, in its insistence against and its resistance 
to the stultifying influence of fixed, absolute, authoritarian, controls 
over man it has given little recognition to that dimension of human 
experience we call idea or ideals. ‘Thus, pragmatism has often seemed 
to view learning as something engendered in the school quite automati- 
cally by the simple expedient of providing learning experiences. But 
unless these learning experiences have a kind of meaning for the 
learner that will involve a personal commitment to the outcomes of 
learning or the results of behavior change, it can be maintained that 
such learning is reduced to a mere mechanistic stimulus-response basis. 

If we suggest as an operating hypothesis that ideas and ideals, found 
in and verified as to existence by human experience, are just as real as 
any of the so-called physical realities of life, then we introduce into 
the learning process a kind of goal-consciousness and goal-centeredness 
that actually may facilitate the learning process. If we insist that a 
pragmatic view of learning means checking things only by whether or 
not they can be verified at the lowest mechanical and biological common 
denominator, then learning is limited. 

In short, empirical idealism might seem to offer an extension of 
ordinary educational pragmatism with respect to epistemological theory, 
in suggesting the validity and importance of ideas, ideals, and goals 
that are rooted in and verifiable by human experience itself, but never- 
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theless have just as real an existence as do the physically verifiable facts 
of the phenomenal world or the allegedly immutable a priori realities 
of the more classical philosopher. 


o~  Axiology 


The axiological position of the pragmatist has always been the hardest 
to define of any of his views. As we have reiterated, pragmatism 
started out so much as a reform and protest movement against older 
authorities and absolutes that it took scant occasion to state positive 
value afhrmations. Pragmatism knew so well what it opposed—mean- 
ingless repetition, rote memory, unmotivated drill, authoritarian and 
autocratic methods in the classroom, teacher domination of the learning 
process, etc.—that it infrequently gave sufficient attention to what it 
really stood for. It was articulate in its destructive criticism but not 
very strong in making positive afhrmations about its value system. 

Pragmatism’s lack of concern with afhrmed values stemmed partly 
from the fact that educational pragmatism in this first half of the 
century was in a hurry to get certain educational evils remedied by the 
most expeditious and practical means possible and could not be bothered 
with figuring out a value theory. But another reason for this over- 
looking of value theory was the deep and abiding suspicion the prag- 
matist felt for all fixed value systems. It was this suspicion that led 
Dewey to one of the most unfortunate statements of his long and 
distinguished career, a statement in which he averred that the only aim 
of education was growth, and the only aim of growth was more growth.4 
That, obviously, doesn’t really make sense. The statement does pro- 
vide a strong assertion that we should not get bogged down in absolute 
fixed value systems in a changing world. It does state that we should 
avoid commitments to absolutes and submission to authoritarian prin- 
ciples. But it doesn’t really say what the value system of pragmatic 
education should be. 

Democratic experience as value. About the closest that traditional 
pragmatism has ever come to formulating a value system, on the whole, 
has been to suggest that democratic experiences are our highest known 
value. You will notice that there is a somewhat mystical or at least 
metaphysical adoption of the principles of democracy without any 
particular attempt at precise definition. You will also note that this 
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statement says that such principles are our highest known value— 
leaving the door open for other values to emerge. Although this gen- 
eralization about values has been modified and extended by individual 
educational pragmatists in a variety of notable works, it still stands as 
the central undefined principle of pragmatic axiology in general. 

Characteristics of pragmatic values. Obviously, there are few char- 
acteristics of the general value system or axiological theory of the prag- 
matist that can be directly identified. One would suggest that values 
are dynamic, in that they change with changing social conditions and 
the general onward development of man. Another is that these values 
are humanitarian, in the sense that they are sympathetic toward the 
needs and desires of human beings and generally opposed to any sort 
of exploitation of man as man. They are also values that are essen- 
tially liberal, in the sense that they are not restrictive interpretations of 
what is good for man. They are also very definitely relativistic, values 
that are good only in a limited aspect—for a particular person or society, 
in a particular time, under certain conditions. 

Such a value system leaves much to be desired. Perhaps it may be 
a function of some more mature and more carefully articulated philoso- 
phy of education to suggest that it is possible to have a strong commit- 
ment to certain specific values without losing hold of an equally impor- 
tant commitment or determination to avoid letting those values become 
fixed and authoritative. 

It is for this reason that an empirical idealism, which asserts the im- 
portance of ideal values as they arise in and are verified by human experi- 
ence may possibly serve a useful function in getting ordinary educational 
pragmatism off from the axiological dead center on which it has rested 
for several decades. By asserting that man may (not must) accept as 
operating hypotheses certain values of intangible, metaphysical, but not 
abstract nature—values like love and justice and freedom and righteous 
indignation—modern education may once again be able to assert that 
it does have definite goals and aims. Modern education will no longer 
have to content itself with minimal endorsement of such vague aims 
as “democratic living” or “growth” for fear of getting stuck with an 
absolutistic value system. 

The central reason that the pragmatist has traditionally rejected 
absolute values is that he is afraid of absolutism as an operating prin- 
ciple. Absolutism maintains with a rather arrogant certitude that there 
are not only certain ideals which man must follow, but that these ideals 
are inherent in the nature of the universe, and what is more impor- 
tant, are transmitted to man through certain forces to which man owes 
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allegiance. ‘This force may be a theological concept or institiution, or 
it may be a social institution, or it may be an individual such as a king 
or dictator. As soon as these ideals, therefore, are rooted in some 
source outside of man and are the object of an enforced obedience 
which is obligatory upon man, they become authoritarian. But if 
these ideals are seen to stem from man’s experience itself, to be a 
dimension of that experience and hence commensurate within it (yet 
not limited by its purely material and phenomenal aspects), then they 
become empirical rather than authoritarian ideals. 


6~ Philosophical Coherence of Emperical Idealism 


In the preceding sections of this chapter, the framework of empirical 
idealism constructed around its ontology, epistemology, and axiology 
has been outlined as a series of hypotheses or assumptions augmented 
and explained by certain illustrations. It is not possible to assert flatly 
that this is a comprehensive philosophic system, or much less that it is 
the philosophic system, or even less that it has any compulsive claim 
upon anyone’s allegiance. But it is submitted as a philosophically re- 
spectable, coherent, cohesive, experientially verifiable, and_ tenable 
philosophy for our time. But if it is to be a philosophy of education, 
it must not only have a coherence—in the sense that the ontology, 
epistemology, and axiology stick together in a believable and reasonably 
unitary whole—but it must have specific application to the problems 
of modern education. To attempt to point out all of its possible ad- 
vocations would be a laborious task. But to show some of its direct 
applications to the best of modern educational practice, just as a be- 
ginning, can be done quite briefly. 


6~ Direct Educational Applications of Empirical 
Idealism 


In a few brief paragraphs, we shall suggest how some of the reason- 
ably respectable and coherent philosophical views which we have tenta- 
tively called “empirical idealism” can be applied to some of the major 
practices and problems of education. Rather than trying to select 
typical educational problems, however, and run them through an ex- 
hausting process of philosophical analysis and synthesis, it may be more 
profitable to state certain of the affirmations of the best of modern 
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education and show briefly how these are supported by an enlightened 
pragmatism. ‘Then, the reader can take these affirmations with their 
supporting statements and himself apply this philosophical scheme to 
any problem of his choosing. If these affirmations about educational 
principle and practice which are made within the framework of em- 
pirical idealism seem to provide true, reasonable, and satisfying bases 
for educational programing, then there would be some warrant for 
asserting that this outlook does indeed provide at least one philosophy 
for American education today. Let us look briefly at a few of these 
beliefs which might be held by the empirical idealist to be the essential 
foundations for American education. 


I. AN ORGANISMIC VIEW 


It is afhrmed as an operating hypothesis that there is an inherent 
oneness in all of nature and experience, an organismic oneness that does 
not deny the plurality and multiplicity of the forms which experience 
and nature take. But because all of what exists and may be known 
and might be valued fits into one coherent pattern or whole, there is 
every reason to believe that the learner too is part of this oneness. 
As such, he must be educated in all of his multiplicity of facets, for 
the child, as a natural being, participates in and exemplifies this or- 
ganismic oneness of nature. Thus we now have no reason for trying 
to isolate education of the mind or the body, of the will or the charac- 
ter of the child; in the simple and almost platitudenous statement that 
now may be seen to have a more philosophic meaning, we do “educate 
the whole child.” 


Il. INTELLIGENCE AS INSTRUMENT 


Since education proceeds through the undergoing of a wide variety 
of kinds of experience, some way must be found to reconstruct this 
unfocused thing called experience into specific learning experience. 
The most useful tool for organizing and reconstructing experience is 
intelligence, and intelligence is nothing more or less than an instru- 
ment. This operational view of intelligence suggests that older con- 
cepts such as brain or mind or intellect or reason tend to fragmentize 
and limit man’s active effort in the reshaping of experience. When 
intelligence is viewed as an instrument, rather than as a possession, we 
may come to see that intelligence is what intelligence does. Intelli- 
gence is a kind of behavior, a quality of behavior, and at the same time 
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a determiner of behavior. It functions effectively when it solves prob- 
lems, but it does not always have to be actively engaged in problem- 
solving to function. It also functions when it contemplates or creates 
or evaluates. However it may function, it functions most effectively 
when it serves to reconstruct, reorganize, or refashion the individual’s 
experiences to bring him more into accord with what he might ideally 
be. ‘Thus intelligence as an instrument serves more than as a mechanis- 
tic tool to do certain jobs or solve certain problems or gain certain 
limited goals. It is, in a metaphorical sense at least, a thing of spirit, 
an instrument to bring empirical man closer to the goal of ideal man. 


III. PLANNED EXPERIENCES HAVE ACCUMULATIVE EFFECT 


It is much too simple to say that we learn by experience. Rather, 
we learn through the cumulative effect of planned experiences. ‘This 
means we must start where the child is, in the old hackneyed phrase, 
but it also means that we have to go on in logically and psychologically 
organized steps in order that the cumulative effect of planned experi- 
ence may be realized. For experience that is unplanned offers no 
reasonable assurance of learning value, and you can’t cumulate experi- 
ence without starting from a basis of known experiences. Experience 
is not something simple, but very complex—it involves a complete act 
of thought. 

Hence, the emphasis on teacher-pupil planning. ‘There is no pos- 
sible excuse for using the idea that we learn by experience to decry the 
importance of the utmost of planning by those most directly concerned 
in the teaching-learning process, both the teacher and the pupil. 

If experience at its best represents continuous and organic unity, 
the same kind of planning that is important in school should be im- 
portant in society. ‘This is not to advocate the autocratic planned 
society, but rather the continuously planning society. The gerundive, 
tather than the past participle, should be the heraldic emblem of really 
progressive education, in school and society. 


IV. SHARED EXPERIENCES ARE VALUABLE 


For reasons which cannot yet be completely explained—which of 
course opens the possibility that these reasons may not exist, if we 
knew all the facts—it appears that there is a special quality to shared 
experiences in learning that individual learning experiences alone do 
not provide. This does not mean that the individual should be sub- 
ordinated to the group, nor yet the group to the individual. Anarchy 
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and other forms of rugged individualism make the one mistake; and 
communism and fascism and all other forms of totalitarianism make the 
other mistake—that of subordinating the individual to the group. But 
if and when we can recapture some of the ideal that is expressed in the 
untranslatable Greek New Testament word “‘koinonia,” when we can get 
into school and society a kind of shared “communship” (not to be con- 
fused with synthetic “togetherness” ), for some reason and in some way 
the quality of experience is heightened. This is a metaphysical view, 
one which traditional pragmatism tried to accept without being able 
to explain. ‘Thus, references to sharing in most treatises on pragmatism 
in education have always used the compounded phrase “democratic- 
sharing,’ as if by attributing the value to democracy such sharing was 
taken out of the realm of metaphysics. But if we may assume that 
ideals have reality in human experience, then we can accept without 
any embarrassment the experiential truth that shared learning experi- 
ences and shared living experiences have moral qualities that are rarely 
found alone in individual experiences of living and learning. 


V. PurRPOSE IN EDUCATION 


Educational enterprises as a whole, educational experiences cumula- 
tively or separately, and educators individually and collectively need 
have no reason for being embarrassed by the word purpose. Pragma- 
tism has quite often shied away from the word purpose because it 
suggests an otherworldly or outside-of-the-person kind of force which 
in turn requires an absolutistic or authoritarian metaphysical construct 
to explain it. Therefore, pragmatism has often found it difficult to 
resolve the interest-effort controversy, although it now seems quite 
plausible that the solution lies in a ready and unabashed acceptance of 
the concept of purpose. For it really doesn’t matter which comes first 
—interest or effort—or which dominates the other. If interest and effort 
are bound together by purpose, they are no longer separate entities or 
concepts but unified instruments for achieving that purpose. Yet 
“purpose,” so conceived, is admittedly an ideal. It is more than 
growth, because it has not only end and direction but it posits a direct- 
ing force or principle. Does acceptance of such purpose take us back 
again into a position that is absolutistic and authoritarian? 

Not at all. Purpose in education, as an individual and group ex- 
perience, is an empirical reality. It is found in and is operative in 
human life. For some persons, that purpose may be described by 
such psychological concepts as motivation or drive, and for groups it 
may be called a group mind or the results of group process, group 
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dynamics, or consensus. But it is not inconceivable to suggest the 
existence of a no less metaphysical construct, one which has been di- 
rectly experienced as a reality—or at least as real as any other experience 
—by many people. That purpose can be called God. 


6~> Summary 


Educational philosophy makes a real difference in educational prac- 
tice only when it is of such convincing validity that it forms the basis 
for individual conviction and individual commitment. It needs always 
to be promulgated and judged within the framework of the society in 
which it is to be put to use, if the philosophical convictions are to 
make a difference and the commitments become bases for action. 
Many of the systems of historically recognized and academically re- 
spected philosophy seem to be rooted in beliefs and cultural concepts 
that do not have maximum relevance for our own time. Moreover, 
they require a kind of commitment to absolutes and authorities that 
many educators simply cannot, in conscience, make without extensive 
reservation. Yet pragmatism as it has developed in the first half of 
this century seems mechanistic, cold, empty, without definition of or 
commitment to values. 

It is quite possible that we can develop in American education an 
open-ended philosophical viewpoint that recognizes the need for philoso- 
phy to be congruent with the social changes, the cultural forces, the 
accepted aims of a given time, yet one which provides enough sense 
of coherence, intellectual respectability, and recognition of the em- 
pirical validity of ideal values that it can serve as the genesis for per- 
sonal conviction and the basis for personal commitment for educators 
both today and tomorrow. 


6~ Suggested Readings 


“Faiths for a Complex World” (symposium), The American Scholar, Vol. 
26, No. 40 (Autumn, 1957), pp. 407-465. Ten varied views, from men 
eminent in several fields, regarding the faith possible for modern man. 


In formulating a personal (yet not narrowly introspective) philosophy of 
education, perhaps it would now be better to try to write out clearly what 
you believe, rather than to read about the beliefs of others! 
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contributions of science, 101-106 
criticism, 69 
development, 44-48 
difficulties of summarizing, 50-51 
historical perspective, 47 
historical treatment of issues, 64 
illustration of meaning, 7 
impact of psychology, 106-110 
importance of background, 64-65 
issues, 3—8 
limitations, 221-224 
medieval, 33 
need for reappraisal, 44-46 
partiality, 69 
“progressive,” 236 
relation to contemporary religion, 85- 
90 
reliance on authority, 65 
Renaissance, 33—34 
and science, 92—94 
search for, 31 
and social problems, 209 
subject to change, 36 
Educational practice: 
affected by philosophy, 79-80 
based on hypotheses about learning 
process, 104 
determined by objectives, 111-112 
illustration, 7 
Educational problems, 2-8, 65, 111-112, 
141-148 
conformity, 201-204 
conservatism vs. dualism, 194-196 
fear of war, 199-200 
financial support, 204-206 
group vs. individual, 202-203 
necessity of examining, 47 
relevance of philosophy, 54 
segregation, 200 
social unrest, 199 
as topics for philosophy, 64 
Educational societies, 116 
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Educational systems, concern with man, 
132-133 
Emotions, through religion, 90 
Empirical idealism, 65-66, 141, 201-202, 
208, 240-242, 282, 287-289, 
295,296 
defined, 283 
as guide to permissiveness, 163 
ys. humanism, 284 
Empirical ideals, 130 
Empiricism, 27 (see also Pragmatism ) 
applied to pragmatism, 76 
of Locke, 61 
religious, 89-90 
view of curriculum, 154 
related to fundamentals of education, 


Environment: 
and personality, 57, 58 
(see also Society 
Epistemology, 20, 124, 289-291 (see also 


Truth) 
disagreement between idealism and 
realism, 55 


inadequacy of religion, 86 
relation to science, 97 
of preservation of cultural heritage, 117 
Erskine, John, 222 
Escapism, 206 
Essentialism, 63 
and religion, 87 
Eternal life, 124-125 
Ethics, 257-258 
concerns of, 22 
Euphoria, 128 
Evil: 
of man, 135-136 
to modern realist, 74 
Excellence, intellectual, 6-7 
Exceptional child, 145 
Existentialism, 134 
Experience, 28, 163-164, 284-287, 291, 
297-299 
as reality, 55 
importance to pragmatist, 77-79 
Experimentalism, 27, 34, 208 


F 

Faith: 

religious, 81-90 

in science, 94 
Family goals, 214-215 
Federal aid to education, 181 
de Feltra, Vittorino, 75 
Financing of schools, 6-7 


Foerester, Norman, quoted, 137 
Franklin, Benjamin, 219 
Free will, 25 
Freedom: 

as educational aim, 125—127 

of individual in Renaissance, 34 
Freud, 40 
Freudianism, philosophical nature, 109 
Fundamental education, 27 
“Fundamentals” of education, 3—5 


G 


Generalization, defined, 21 
Gestalt psychology, 109 
God (see Concept of God) 
“Good”: 

to idealist, 54 

knowledge of, 64 

to modern realist, 74 

to pragmatist, 78 
Government, increasing control of, 42 
Grading, 164, 202, 270 
Great Books movement, 266 
Group dynamics, 158-161 


H 

Hegel, 76 

Henle, Father, quoted, 274 

Heraclitus, 75 

Heritage, preservation of, 116-120 

Hindu philosophy, 139 

History, philosophical orientation, 32— 
37 (see also specific historical 
eras) 

Hook, Sidney, 12 

“Horse” sense, 11-12 

Hullfish, H. Gordon, quoted, 239 n 

Humanism, 28, 78, 283-284 

Hutchins, Robert, quoted, 31, 36, 88, 
122, 192 

Hutchins, Robert M., 103, 122, 266n 

Huxley, Thomas H., quoted, 93 


I 


Ideal of man, 149 
Idealism, 25-26, 64 
applied to Plato, 59 
attitude toward intellect, 123 
authoritarian position, 65 
conflict with realism, 55 
contributions to educational issues, 
70-72 
decline in mid-20th century, 37 
defined, 54 


emphasis on individual, 160 
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Idealism (Cont.): 

in experience, 143 

inappropriate for today, 45 

objective, 71 

character building, 167 

reality of self, mind, and idea, 26 

and religion, 86 

view of personality, 56-58 

view of reality, 70-71 

view of truth, 71-72 

view of value, 72 
Individual: 

differences, 102-103, 118, 159 

emphasis, 159 

potential development, 140 

relation to group, 158-161 

worth to society, 147 
Individualism: 

disappearance, 201 

resurgence in Renaissance, 33 
Inductive reasoning, 77 
Innovations in philosophy, 32-35 
Insanity, viewed by idealist, realist, and 

pragmatist, 57-58 

Insight, 109 
Instrumentalism, 27, 76 
Intelligence: 

differences in, 145-146 

as instrument, 297—298 
Intelligence Quotient (1.Q.), 143-146 
Intellect, defined, 8 
Intellectual activity, 130 
Intellectual excellence, 6—7 
Intellectual training, 122-124 
Intuition of idealist, 72 
Intuitional acceptance, 119 
Issues, of educational philosophy, 3-8 


J 
James, William, 7, 35, 270, 290 
James, William, quoted, 55, 195 
Jasper, quoted, 287 n 
Jefferson, Thomas, 218 
Justinian, 84 
Edict of, 174 


K 


Kant, 126, 143 
Kinsey, use of statistics, 105 
Knowledge: 
concern of scientist, 99 
degrees of, 20-22 
pragmatic, 77 
scientific, 93 
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Lack of purpose, in 20th century life, 39 
of philosophy, 12, 13, 16-30 
Language: 
specialization, 16-17 
symbolic, 16 
Learning: 
process, 103-104 
theories, 291-294 
Liberal education, 7, 125-126 
Liberalism, 63 
“Life adjustment” education, 202 
Literature, concern with mankind, 133- 


Literary arts in Renaissance, 33 
Locke, John, 61, 76, 102 
Logic, 9, 11 

of Thomism, 61 
Love, 288 


M 
Macaulay, quoted, 275 
Machine Wreckers, 198 
Macrocosmic Viewpoint (see Cosmology) 
Mankind: 
biological creature, 137-138 
bio-social organism, 139-140, 205 
concern of education, 132 
creature of experience, 163 
eclectic theory, 140-141 
historical emphasis on evil, 135-136 
idealyi26)149 
in literature, 134 
mind-body dualism, 137-205 
problem of defining, 133-134 
rational being, 162-163 
spiritual being, 162 
transitory nature, 139 
as unique creation, 146 
Mann, Horace, 87 
Marx, 61 
Mass communication, 218-219 
Materialism: 
dialectical, 61 
and realism, 74 
Materialistic culture, 37 
Materialistic improvements, 93 
Mathematical philosophy, 61 
Maturation, 103 
McCall, William, quoted, 94 
Measurement of intelligence, 144-145 
Medicine, development, 40 
Medieval period: 
monastic schools, 136 


philosophy of, 32-33, 60-61 
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Mental health, 128 
Merit rating, 242, 244, 253 
“Meta,” 24 
Metaphysics, 18 n, 24, 36 
idealistic truth, 71 
old educational philosophy, 104 
among realists, 54.n 
Methods: 
in education, 155-158 
of philosophy, 8 
Microcosmic view of man, 141 
Miller, Van, quoted, 235 n 
Mind: 
and body dualism, 104-105 
and medicine, 41 
separate entity, 122 
Misconceptions about philosophy, 1 
Monism, 24 
Monotheism, 29 
Montague, quoted, 83 
Moral judgments, 143 
Morality, 207, 271-273 
Morris, Van Cleave, quoted, 140 
Motivation, understanding, 103 


N 


Natural law, 87 
Nature of man, changing concepts, 102— 
103 
Naturalism, 28, 54 n, 62 
realistic, 74 
of Rousseau, 61 
Necessity of philosophy, 10-12 
Newman, John Henry, quoted, 60, 192 
Norm, 105-106 


O 


Ontology, 18, 124, 284-285 (see also 
Reality) 
disagreement between idealism and 
tealism, 55 
of preservation of cultural heritage, 117 
relation to science, 97 
and religion, 85 
Openmindedness, 29-30 
Organic unity of man, 105 
Organicism, 297 
Organismic psychology, 109-110 
“Organization man” ys. individual great- 
ness, 203 


P 


Parapsychology, 40 
Parents, 265 


Peirce, Charles, 35, 75 
Percept, defined, 20 
Perennialism, 63, 83, 139, 201-202 
attitudes toward religion, 86-87 
control of schools, 177 
Permissiveness, 6, 161-164 
Personality: 
as bio-social organism, 57 
“good” and “‘bad,” 22-23 
knowledge about, 21-22 
as a mechanism, 57 
ontologically, 19 
as spiritual essense, 56 
Pestalozzi, 76 
Philosophers: 
hope of, 31 
major, 59-62 
Philosophical concerns of truth, reality, 
and value, 3, 5, 8, 18-23, 50, 56, 
59,63, 129; 154, 1965 2a ee 
276, 282 (see also Truth; Reality; 
Value; and Philosophy, concerns 
of) 
Philosophical systems: 
applied to education, 79-80 
appraisal of, 52 
classifying, 53-56 
conflicts, 52-64 
dangers of simplification, 52 
necessity of simplification, 51 
similarities, 52-64 
summarizing, 50 
Philosophy (see also Educational philos- 
ophy; and specific schools, e.g., 
Idealism, Perennialism ) 
Philosophy: 
alternatives, 11—12 
for American education, 47—48 
appraisal, 47 
of Aristotle, 60-61 
assumptions, 126 
commitment, 275-276 
concerns of, 2-8, 18, 24, 47, 247-248, 
280, 282, 288, 293-294 (see also 
Philosophical concerns) 
conflict with science, 11 
consensus, 273-275 
criticism of, 11 
descriptive, 12 
development, 44 
in early 20th century, 35 
for education in action, 45 
goals, 273, 293-294, 279 
historical and systemic study, 51 
idealism, inappropriate, 45 


Philosophy (Cont.): 
influence by scientific developments, 
39-41 
innovations, 32—35 
integration with religion, 83-84 
interests, specific, 63 
in medieval era, 32—33 
meaning of word, 2 
methods, 8-11 
morality of compromise, 271-273 
necessity of, 10-11, 12 
need for system of, 268 
need for revision, 44 
“negative choices,” 275-276 
new approach, 65-66 
orientation, changes, 31, 36 
perspective, 12 
of Plato, 59-60 
problems, 209-210 
practical need for, 276-278 
psychological need for, 265-268 
religious vs. educational, 222-223 
in Renaissance, 33 
scope, 8 
social ys. educational, 221—222 
specific topical interests, 63 
use of scientific techniques, 106 
usefulness, 12—13 
Philosophy of education, vs. philosophy 
for education, 80 
Physiological man: 
dualism with mind, 104-105 
emphasis of psychology, 39 
nature of, 137—138 
Pius XI, Pope, quoted, 124 
Plato, 26, 56, 288 
proposed school system, 174 
Platonism, as world philosophy, 59-60 
Pluralism, 24, 263, 285-287 
Political analogy to educational philoso- 
phy, 63 
Polytheism, 29 
Power, to control physical world, 43-44 
Practice and theory, 234-235 
Practical problems of education, 2-8 
Pragmatic-progressive, 166 
Pragmatism, 27-28, 64, 148-149, 208, 
280-281, 287, 289-290, 294-295 
(see also Empiricism ) 
in administration, 240 
character building, 168 
concern with epistemology, 76 
contributions to educational philoso- 
phy, 76-79 
defined, 55 
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Pragmatism (Cont.): 
educational, 75-76 
criticized, 196-197 
defined, 195 
effect on educational practice, 75 
emphasis on group dynamics, 160 
epistemology, 291-294 
history and development, 75-76 
inadequacy for today, 46 
and progressive education, 35 
and religion, 86 
view of classroom freedom, 163 
view of freedom, 126-127 
view of personality, 57-58 
ys, authoritarian position, 65 
Prehension, 155 n, 291 
Problems of education (see Educational 
problems 
Problems, of teacher, 141-148 
Procrustes, 64 
Professionalism, 251-253 
Progressive education: 
beginnings, 35 
influence of pragmatism, 75 
Progressivism, 236 
analogy between politics and educa- 
tion, 63 
hostility toward religion, 88 
and pragmatism, 76 
and religion, 87 
Promotion, automatic and social, 165 
Protagoros, 285 
Psychoanalysis, 134 
Psychology, 265-268, 291-294 
of behavior, 107-108, 215 
concern with man, 134 
development of, 39-40 
emphasis on individuality, 102-103 
Freudian, 39-40 
physiological emphasis, 39 
relation to philosophy, 106-107 
and religion, 89-90 
security, 266 
sense of rightness, 267 
Ptolmaic theory, 41 
Punishment, 142 
Puritanism, 84, 136 
Purpose of human life, 38-39 


Questioning of assumptions, 9 
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Racial struggle, for power, 43 
Radicalism, 63 
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Rational inquiry, 9 
Rationalism, 62, 168, 207 
Rationalist, view of man, 162-163 
Rationality, 145 
Reactionism, 63 
Realism: 
authoritarian position, 65 
basic philosophical position, 26-27 
conflict with idealism, 55 
contributions to educational issues, 72- 
74 
definition, 54-55 
emphasis on individual, 160 
inadequacy for today, 45-46 
Platonic, 59 
and religion, 86 
view of personality, 56-58 
view toward reality, 72-73 
view toward truth, 73 
view toward value, 74 
Reality, 286-287 
idealistic, 70-71 
philosophical definition, 18-19 
pragmatic, 76-77 
realistic, 72 
Reality, truth, and value (see Philosoph- 
ical concerns) 
Reason, 8 
Reciprocity of philosophy and culture, 
32-34 


Reconstructionism, 63, 65, 206 
on competition, 166 
and religion, 87 
Relationships, 24 
Relativism, 127 
Relativity: 
of pragmatism, 79, 129 
of realism, 45—46 
Religion: 
defined, 82-83 
as educational philosophy, 81, 90 
adequacy, 85-86 
integration with historical philosophy, 
83-84 
practical values, 89-90 
relation to educational philosophy, 85— 
90 
relevance to educational problems, 82 
and science, 100-101 
teaching of, 26 
traditions, 82 
Religiously-oriented philosophy, 29 (see 
also 'Theism ) 
Renaissance, philosophy of, 33-34 
Revelations, quoted, 44 


Richards, I. A., 71 

Roman Catholic education, 124 
Romanticism, 62, 76, 136 

Rome, control over schools, 174 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 61, 62, 76, 115, 


Rugg, Harold, quoted, 212n 


S 


Saint Paul, 135 
Saint Augustine, 135 
Scholasticism, 61 
Schools: 
administration (see Administration) 
agency of society, 213-221 
authority of, 213 
autonomy of, 217 
democratic, 175-177 
principles of, 178-179 
economic responsibilities, 216 
and family, 214-216 
federal aid, 181 
financing, 6-7 
goals, 259 
and government, 216-218 
Greek, 174 
lay vs. professional control, 185-187 
laws, 114 
leader vs. follower of society, 187— 
189 
local control ys. central control, 179- 
182 
and mass media, 219 
organization of districts, 180 
parochial, 183, 259 
private, 182-183 
and public enlightenment, 218-219 
relationship to society, 171 
Roman, 174 
segregation, 176 
selectivity of functions, 219-221 
separation from government, 217 
services, 220—221 
as social forces, 213 
society’s right to control, 172-177 
totalitarian, 175 
programs, differentiated, 146-147 
“Schools” of philosophy, 25 
Science: 
attitude toward religion, 100 
conflict with philosophy, 11 
contributions to educational philoso- 
phy, 101-106 
current regard for, 93 
defined, 95-96 


Science (Cont.) : 
development, 39-40 
in education, 92-93 
misconceptions, 95 
as a philosophy, 97-99 
problem-solving techniques, 106 
in Renaissance, 33 
value-oriented, 99-100 
Scientific “law,” 96 
Scientific method, 11, 94 
defined, 98 
impact on modern life, 115 
Scientific realism (see Realism) 
Scientific “truth,” 96 
Scientific “value,” 96 
Segregation, 176, 200 
Separation of mind and body, 8 
Social anthropology, 40 
Social development, 140 
Social problems, 43-44 
new concept of universe, 41-42 
decentralization, 42 
development of new sciences, 39—41 
loss of direction, 38—39, 206-208 
separation from intellectual training, 
192 
Suspicion of authority, 37-38 
symptoms and causes, 197-208 
Socialism, 42 
Society, 128 
as basis for philosophy, 63 
Greek and Roman, 174 
of Plato, 59-60 
primitive, 174 
in relation to man, 41 
relationship to school, 171 
right to control schools, 172-177 
totalitarian, 175 
Sociology, influence on philosophy, 40 
Space age, 44 
Space exploration, related to philosophy, 
42 


Spencer, Herbert, 115 

Spinoza, Baruch, 74 

| Spiritual nature of man, 23, 105, 135 

Statistics, 105-106 

Stimulus and response, 108 

Supernatural, 72 

Supreme Court decision, 114 
Synthesis of knowledge and ideas, 9 
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Tabula rasa, 102 
Teacher: 
as biosocial organism, 250 
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Teacher (Cont.): 
disagreements, 274 
economic status, 252-253 
education, 107, 253-255 
ethics’ 257-254 
function, 157, 258-263 
as leader, 256, 263 
philosophic analysis, 248 
political activity, 218 
problems, 141-148 
as professional, 251-253 
relationships to learning process, 261— 
263 
relationships to students, 260-261 
relationships to school, 259-260 
“self-concept,” 248-251 
social status, 251-258 
training programs, 254 
Teaching: 
ambivalent attitudes toward, 255 
authoritarian view, 247 
and electicism, 270-271 
methodology, 259 
pragmatic view, 247-248 
problems, 246-247, 258 
relationship to students, 257-258 
Teacher-pupil planning, 155-158, 202, 
298 
Teleology, 25 
Terminology (see Language) 
Textbooks, 262-263 
Theism, 29, 89 
Theology, 36 
opposition of science, 100 
Theory and practice, 234-235 
Thomism, 60-61, 274 
Thorndike, Edward, quoted, 94, 108 
Thut, I. N., quoted, 64 
Toller, Ernst, 198 
Totalitarianism, 217 
Transcendentalism, 24, 38 
Transfer of training, 123 
Truth, 19-22, 289-291 
idealistic, 54, 70-71 
pragmatic, 55, 77-78 
realistic, 54, 73 
relation to learning, 157 
scientific, 96 
Truth, reality, and value (see Philosoph- 
ical concerns) 
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Unitarianism, 38 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
quoted, 147 
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Universality: 

of human worth, 147 

of principles of education, 31, 36 
Universe, changing ideas of, 41-42 


V 


Value, 22-23, 294-296, 298-299 (see 
also Axiology) 
idealistic, 72 
pragmatic, 78 
realistic, 74 
relation to teacher-pupil planning, 158 
Value, truth, and reality (see Philosoph- 
ical concerns ) 
Value judgments: 
basis for, 129 
about individuals, 146 


Value judgments (Cont.) : 
involved in school problems, 112 
related to physical power, 44 
scientific, 96-97 

Van Doren, Mark, quoted, 103 

Veblen, 184 

Virtue, Charles F. Sawhill, quoted, 224 n, 

241-242 n 
Vocational goals, 215 


W 

Watson, 108 
Whitehead, Alfred North, quoted, 83 
White House Conference on Education, 

LS 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, quoted, 36 
Woelfel, Norman, 88 
Wordsworth, quoted, 136 
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